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PREFACE 

My  great-grandfather,  Reuben  Matheny  Sr.,  organized  and 
operated  the  first  wagon  freight  line  between  Winchester,  Va., 
and  Parkersburg,  a  distance  of  about  three  hundred  miles.  At 
and  early  age  his  son,  Thomas,  my  grandfather,  rode  the  Con- 
estoga  wagons  and  soon  knew  every  road  and  trail  in  Western 
Virginia.  Early  in  1862,  General  (then  colonel)  Thomas  Maley 
Harris  hired  him  as  a  civilian  scout  to  report  enemy  movements 
and  guide  the  Union  troops  over  the  Allegheny  Mountains  and 
backwoods  wilderness.  He  was  eventually  attached  to  the  6th 
West  Virginia  Infantry  Regiment  in  the  same  capacity. 

Sometime  before  1877,  my  grandfather  moved  to  Harrisville, 
W.  Va.,  General  Harris'  home  town,  and  established  a  shoe- 
maker's shop.  General  Harris  often  stopped  and  they  would  dis- 
cuss some  point  in  their  army  life.  When  my  father,  Joseph 
Edward  Matheny  Sr.,  was  still  a  boy,  his  father  taught  him  his 
trade.  It  was  his  retelling  of  the  old  war  tales  that  interested 
me  in  the  old  General  and  was  the  deciding  factor  in  a  serious 
study  being  made  and  this  biography  is  the  final  result. 

After  several  years  of  earnest  work  on  the  subject,  I  discov- 
ered a  copy  of  General  Harris'  scurrilous  and  excessively  rare 
pamphlet,  "Rome's  responsibility  for  the  assassination  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  by  Thomas  M.  Harris,  late  Brigadier  General 
U.S.V.  1897",  which  I  had  not  previously  known  about. 

What  should  I  do  about  the  touchy  subject?  Would  it  be  best 
to  ignore  his  belief  that  religion  was  involved  in  the  assassina- 
tion? After  a  close  study  of  his  accusations  and  the  evidence  he 
offered,  it  appeared  there  was  no  valid  reason  to  blame  any  re- 
ligious body,  at  least  to  the  extent  he  had  done.  Still,  it  was  a 
religious  issue  and  an  explosive  one  to  comment  on  in  print. 
However,  a  biography  of  General  Harris  would  not  be  complete 
if  that  segment  of  his  life  was  omitted.  I  have  related  General 
Harris'  part  as  a  member  of  the  Military  Commission  that  sent 
Mrs.  Surratt  and  others  to  the  gallows  in  a  way  I  hope  will  be 
accepted  as  unbiased.  It  happened — it  is  fact — it  is  history.  As 
to  the  controversial  part  of  the  military  trial  and  those  invol- 
ved, I  will  let  the  readers  form  their  own  opinions. 

In  a  few  instances,  a  reference  is  not  a  direct  quotation,  but 
refers  to  an  accurate  account  of  that  particular  incident. 

H.  E.  Matheny 
P.  O.  Box  9052 

Akron  5,  Ohio. 
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Chapter  One 

Early  Family  History 

The  Western  Virginians  have  always  been  a  hardy  people, 
and  have  been  more  than  a  minor  factor  in  establishing  our  na- 
tion's growth.  Rough  and  unhewn  in  many  instances,  still  their 
strength  of  body  and  clarity  of  mind  have  been  a  mainstay  in 
that  rugged  land.  Thomas  Maley  Harris  was  born  June  13, 
1813,  in  this  backwoods  environment. 

Sometime  before  the  Revolution,  two  Harris  brothers  of 
Scotch-Irish  origin  came  to  America  and  landed  at  the  port  of 
Philadelphia.  One  brother,  Thomas,  did  not  like  the  climate  and 
migrated  to  the  south.  The  other,  whose  name  is  not  remem- 
bered, lived  in  Philadelphia  about  twenty  five  years.  He  mar- 
ried Mrs.  Miller,  a  widow,  whose  maiden  name  was  Plummer.1 

At  least  two  children  were  born  of  the  marriage,  Thomas  H. 
and  John.  Late  in  the  century  the  father  moved  his  family  to 
Harrison  County,  now  West  Virginia,  and  settled  near  Clarks- 
burg. Thomas  Harris  married  Miss  Nancy  Cunningham  and 
they  were  the  parents  of  ten  children.  In  1807,  he  moved  to  the 
present  site  of  Harrisville,  Ritchie  County,  and  bought  a  farm 
previously  cleared  by  his  son-in-law,  George  Stuart.3  He  evi- 
dently prospered  for  his  brother  John  soon  followed  him  and 
also  began  farming. 

The  Maley3  family  in  southern  Ireland  was  wealthy  and  the 
family  head  a  nobleman.  It  was  the  Irish  custom  to  bestow  the 
entire  estate  on  the  eldest  son  and  train  the  others  in  the  trades. 
It  had  been  the  pride  of  the  Maley  family  to  have  had  at  least 
one  member  of  every  generation  trained  for  the  priesthood  in 
the  Catholic  faith.  Sometime  before  our  American  Revolution, 
Lawrence  Maley,  being  one  of  the  younger  sons  with  no  inherit- 
ance to  look  forward  to,  was  given  to  his  mother's  brother,  a 
priest,  for  training  in  that  order.  He  was  irked  at  having  his  pro- 
fession picked  out  for  him  without  his  consent  and  about  the 
time  of  the  closing  of  the  Revolution,  left  Ireland  and  worked 
his  passage  to  the  United  States.  He  settled  in  Philadelphia  and 
soon  became  acquainted  with  the  Harper  family.  They  were 
staunch  members  of  the  Seceder  branch  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  in  a  short  time  Lawrence  renounced  his  own  faith 
and  joined  that  of  his  benefactors.  That  act  was  to  cause  em- 


1  Minnie  Kendall  Lowther,  History  of  Ritchie  County  (West  Virginia). 
Wheeling  News  Litho.  Co.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  1911,  p.  34. 

"Edgar  B.  Sims,  Sims'  Index  to  Land  Grants  in  West  Virginia,  1952,  p. 
326.  In  some  records  the  name  is  spelled  Stewart. 

sAccording  to  family  tradition,  the  name  of  the  family  in  Ireland  is 
Mealey. 
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barrassment  to  his  grandson  at  a  later  date.  Lawrence  Maley 
married  Agnes  Harper  and  continued  to  live  with  her  parents. 

When  Agnes  Maley's  father  died,  she  was  left  a  small  dowry. 
The  post-war  depression  caused  hard  times  in  the  country,  and 
when  the  young  couple  was  offered  1,000  acres  of  virgin  forest 
land  in  Western  Virginia  in  exchange  for  the  dowry,  a  trade  was 
made.  In  1795  the  family,  with  all  their  possessions,  started  the 
long  journey  to  what  was  then  known  as  the  Indian  Country. 

The  trip  was  tiresome  and  when  Harper's  Ferry  was  reached, 
they  decided  to  stay  for  a  few  weeks  and  rest.  While  there  they 
learned  of  a  new  outbreak  of  Indian  hostility  in  the  western 
part  of  the  state  and  decided  the  Ohio  Valley  was  not  yet  safe 
for  settlement.  As  they  had  friends  farther  to  the  south  they 
journeyed  through  the  Shenandoah  Valley  until  they  reached 
Rockbridge  County,  where  they  rented  a  farm  and  erected  a  log 
house  for  their  home.  They  remained  in  that  locality  for  six 
years,  but  the  idea  of  settling  on  their  thousand  acres  in  the 
west  had  not  been  abandoned.  The  Indian  War  in  the  Ohio  Val- 
ley had  been  over  for  several  years  and  in  the  spring  of  1803 
they  decided  it  was  safe  for  them  to  move  to  their  permanent 
home.4  Pack  horses  were  bought  and  with  his  wife,  eight  chil- 
dren and  the  family  possessions,  Lawrence  Maley  began  the 
journey  over  the  snake  and  wolf  infested  mountains  to  his  new 
home  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  away.5 

When  they  arrived  at  their  wilderness  homestead,  a  crude  tem- 
porary shelter  was  erected  on  the  bank  of  Hughes'  River,  op- 
posite to  what  was  later  known  as  the  William  Flanagan  home.6 
The  location  was  one  mile  from  the  present  town  of  Harrisville, 
and  in  the  newly  created  Wood  County.7 

The  entire  family  worked  at  clearing  the  ground  for  a  crop  of 
corn  on  which  to  exist  during  the  coming  winter.  Not  until  that 
was  done  was  work  started  on  a  more  permanent  home.  A  small 
log  building  was  erected  within  two  hundred  yards  of  where  the 
Mrs.  Ann  Harris  home  stood  after  the  Civil  War.  The  nearest 
neighbor  was  the  Brunnell  family  who  lived  eight  miles  away. 
Later  the  Stuart  and  Harris  families  moved  into  the  neighbor- 


4 General  Thomas  M.  Harris,  A  letter  to  the  Transallegheny  Historical 
Magazine,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  January  1902,  p.  142.  General  Thomas 
M.  Harris,  A  Brief  History  of  Ritchie  County,  West  Virginia,  a  speech  de- 
livered at  Martin's  Grove,  July  4,  1876,  printed  in  the  Ritchie  (County, 
West  Virginia)    Gazette. 

5General  Thomas  M.  Harris,  A  letter  to  the  Transallegheny  Historical 
Magazine,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  January  1902,  p.  142.  General  Thomas 
M.  Harris,  A  Brief  History  of  Ritchie  County. 

6 General  Thomas  M.  Harris,  A  letter  to  the  Transallegheny  Historical 
Magazine,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  January  1902,  p.  142.  General  Thomas 
M.  Harris,  A  Brief  History  of  Ritchie  County. 

7Edgar  B.  Sims,  Making  a  State,   1956;  p.   199. 
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hood.  The  nearest  grist  mill  where  their  corn  could  be  ground 
was  in  Clarksburg*  until  their  son  Thomas  erected  a  mill  two 
miles  north  of  the  Harris  settlement  in  1812,  the  first  within  the 
bounds  of  the  present  Ritchie  County." 

Lawrence  Maley  was  a  religious  man  and  had  great  respect 
for  his  new  faith.  He  erected  a  log  church  in  his  settlement  and 
religious  services  were  held  regularly  by  the  settlers.  They  had 
no  minister,  but  welcomed  any  itinerant  man  of  God  who  wan- 
dered into  their  country.  Maley  remained  a  Seceder  Presbyteri- 
an all  his  life  but  respected  the  religious  convictions  of  others. 
He  related  to  his  children  the  reason  for  his  coming  to  America, 
and  explained  to  them  how  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  have 
remained  in  the  church-controlled  Ireland  after  he  refused  to 
follow  the  life  to  which  he  had  been  dedicated  by  his  parents. 

A  plot  was  laid  out  beside  the  church  for  a  burying  ground. 
The  pioneer  life  had  been  too  severe  for  the  son  of  the  noble- 
man, and  in  1808  he  was  the  first  to  be  buried  there. 

John  Harris  and  Agnes  Maley,  who  lived  only  a  mile  apart, 
were  married  in  1810,  one  year  after  his  arrival  at  the  Maley 
settlement.  He  was  a  prosperous  farmer  and  Justice  of  the 
Peace  for  thirty  years  in  Wood  and  Ritchie  Counties. 

The  children  of  John  and  Agnes  Harris  were  (General) 
Thomas  Maley,  James,  John  P.,  Hanna,  Margaret,  Anne,  Mary 
and  Jane. 

General  Harris  later  stated  his  earliest  and  fondest  memories 
were  of  the  old  Maley  log  cabin,  and  it  is  certain  his  mother's 
people  were  his  favorites  and  had  a  greater  influence  on  his  life 
than  the  Harris  family.10 

Such  was  the  birth  of  a  famous  Civil  War  general,  whose  an- 
cestors were  of  the  pioneer  stock  of  the  Western  Virginia  back- 
woods. 


8General  Thomas  M.  Harris,  A  Brief  History  of  Ritchie  County. 

9Lowther,  p.  24. 

10General  Thomas  M.  Harris,  A  Brief  History  of  Ritchie  County. 


Chapter  Two 

Before  the  Civil  War 

John  Harris  had  been  living  with  his  brother  Thomas,  but 
with  a  family  to  support,  he  built  a  log  cabin  near  a  spring  that 
would  become  the  center  of  the  future  town  of  Harrisville.  It 
was  in  that  cabin  that  Thomas  Maley  Harris  was  born. 

Now  that  the  danger  from  Indian  attacks  was  past,  the  great 
migration  to  the  west  was  in  full  swing;  but  most  of  the  settlers 
continued  on  to  the  level  lands  in  the  Ohio  Valley  or  to  the  fa- 
mous Illinois  Country.  The  interior  of  Virginia  was  to  remain 
undeveloped  for  many  years  to  come.  Although  the  Maley  and 
Harris  settlements  contained  a  half  dozen  cabins  whose  owners 
scratched  a  living  out  of  the  soil,  settlers  were  slow  in  coming 
to  the  area.  The  Maley  grist  mill  had  been  erected  and  a  shoe- 
maker set  up  shop,  the  two  most  important  industries,  in  that 
order,  to  the  pioneers  of  any  settlement.  Most  of  the  good  land 
in  the  area  was  held  by  land  speculators  who  had  no  intention 
of  living  on  it,  and  that  was  a  deterrent  to  the  growth  of  the  vil- 
lage. Friendly  Indians  continued  to  pass  through  the  country 
from  time  to  time.  In  1823,  about  twenty  families  lived  in  the 
Maley  Settlement,  then  an  area  of  nine  square  miles.11 

Young  Tom  Harris  was  in  a  boy's  heaven  with  the  hunting, 
fishing  and  other  outdoor  sports  available.  He  often  stayed  at 
the  homes  of  his  relatives  in  the  Maley  settlement.  In  fact,  from 
information  available,  he  spent  most  of  his  time  there. 

Thomas  Maley  opened  the  first  school  in  the  settlement 
about  1818,  and  taught  a  three  months  term.  A  year  or  two 
later  George  H.  Rogers  taught  for  three  months,  but  Thomas 
Harris  was  too  young  to  attend  either  of  the  classes.12  The  school 
was  held  in  an  old  hewed  log  building  that  had  been  erected  as 
a  church,  probably  the  one  built  by  Lawrence  Maley.  Although 
it  was  only  eighteen  by  twenty  feet  in  size,  it  was  too  large  for 
the  small  class  of  children  who  wanted  to  learn  to  read  and 
write.  There  were  no  windows  in  the  building.  Light  was  ad- 
mitted by  fastening  oiled  paper  over  a  large  crack  between  the 
logs.  It  was  the  only  school  in  the  area  until  1825  when  another 
was  started  in  the  settlement.13 

In  1810,  John  Ayres  taught  school  in  an  old  abandoned  log 


"General  Thomas  M.  Harris,  A  letter  to  the  Transallegheny  Historical 
Magazine,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  January  1902,  p.  142. 

12General  Thomas  M.  Harris,  A  letter  to  the  Transallegheny  Historical 
Magazine,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  January  1902,  p.  142. 

"General  Thomas  M.  Harris,  A  letter  to  the  Transallegheny  Historical 
Magazine,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  January  1902,  p.  142. 
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dwelling  near  the  mouth  of  Cedar  Creek.14  He  was  hired  to  in- 
struct a  three-month  summer  term  in  the  Maley  School  in  1823, 
and  that  was  the  first  attended  by  Thomas  Harris.15  For  several 
years  the  only  school  book  he  owned  was  Webster's  Blue  Back 
Speller,  but  he  later  used  the  English  Reader,  Pike's  Arithmetic 
and  Walsh's  Arithmetic.  The  teachers  were  usually  itinerants 
who  could  scarcely  read  or  write.  It  was  not  until  Thomas  was 
eighteen  years  old  that  he  had  an  educated  teacher,  Thomas 
Cummings>  but  he  only  taught  for  three  months.  Harris  knew 
he  was  at  a  disadvantage  without  competent  instructors  and  at- 
tempted to  educate  himself  but  it  was  a  difficult  task. 

After  he  learned  the  rudiments  of  the  three  R's,  he  borrowed 
every  scrap  of  printed  material  he  could  locate  in  the  neighbor- 
hood from  friends.  There  were  no  newspapers  in  that  part  of  the 
country  but  occasionally  a  traveler  would  bring  one  from 
Clarksburg  or  Parkersburg  and  that  would  increase  his  desire 
for  more.  He  knew  of  the  better  schools  in  the  Ohio  Valley  and 
planned  to  leave  Solus,  the  name  of  his  village  at  that  time,16 
and  attend  school  there  if  at  all  possible. 

Harris  family  tradition  says  he  taught  for  one  term  in  the 
Maley  settlement,  but  he  made  no  mention  of  it  in  any  of  his 
writing. 

He  went  to  Parkersburg  to  investigate  the  educational  oppor- 
tunities there  but  found  he  would  need  money  for  tuition.  He 
had  no  money  nor  any  prospects  of  getting  it  in  that  town,  and 
went  on  to  Clark  County,  Ohio,  where  he  obtained  a  position 
teaching  the  primary  grades  in  a  rural  school.  From  there  he 
went  to  Greene  County  where  he  taught  for  one  term.  He  saved 
his  small  earnings  and  attended  Marietta  College  for  a  few 
months.17 

Harris  realized  he  would  not  prosper  in  the  teaching  field,  al- 
though that  was  the  only  profession  he  knew.  While  in  Clark 
and  Greene  Counties  he  studied  medicine  under  local  physicians 
but  was  not  satisfied  with  the  limited  medical  knowledge  he 
could  learn  from  them. 

Harris  returned  to  Parkersburg  and  while  attending  church 
became  acquainted  with  Rev.  Festus  Hanks,  a  Presbyterian 
minister  who  had  also  practiced  medicine.  Rev.  Hanks 
organized  the  Parkersburg  Institute,  a  school  of  higher  learning, 
in  1839.  The  institution  employed  two  female  assistants  and 
Harris  was  hired  as  an  instructor  in  the  boys'  department. 


14Minnie  Kendall  Lowther,  History  of  Ritchie  County,  (West  Virginia). 
Wheeling  News  Litho.   Co.,  Wheeling,  W.   Va.,    1911,  p.   394. 

15General  Thomas  M.  Harris,  A  letter  to  the  Transallegheny  Historical 
Magazine,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  January   1902,  p.    142. 

16Lowther,  p.  428. 

"General  Thomas  M.  Harris  obituary  notice  in  the  Parkersburg  (West 
Virginia)  News,  1906. 
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The  school  was  one  of  the  most  efficient  and  successful  in  the 
Ohio  Valley  and  taught  the  offspring  of  the  famous  Jackson 
family  as  well  as  those  of  the  Vanwinkle,  Wilson,  Lewis,  and 
other  pioneer  settlers. 

Rev.  Hanks  was  a  graduate  of  Princeton  and  instructed 
Harris  in  some  of  the  rudiments  of  medicine  in  his  spare 
time,  and  as  a  result  he  learned  more  at  the  Institute  than 
he  had  at  any  other  place  although  he  was  there  as  an  instruc- 
tor. The  text  books  used  were  Kirkham's  Grammar,  Adam's 
Arithmetic,  Colburn's  First  Lesson  Arithmetic,  Comstock's  Phi- 
losophy, Rhetorical  Reader,  and  Ambercombie's  Philosophy." 

One  of  the  Rev.  Hank's  female  assistants  was  Sophia  T. 
Hall,  who  had  charge  of  the  girls'  department.  She  was  born 
near  Hawley,  Mass.,  where  her  Scotch-Irish  ancestors  settled 
near  the  close  of  the  Revolution.  Harris  fell  in  love  with  Miss 
Hall,  and  on  October  4,  1841,  they  were  married  by  Rev. 
Hanks.18 

Sophia  Harris  encouraged  and  helped  her  husband  in  the 
study  of  medicine,  but  there  was  little  he  could  learn  in  Park- 
ersburg.  The  best  medical  school  in  the  Ohio  Valley  at  that  time 
was  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  late  in  the  fall  after  their  marriage, 
he  left  by  steamboat  for  the  South  and  enrolled  in  the  school  to 
attend  the  lectures.  In  the  spring  of  1843,  he  received  his  di- 
ploma. 

Dr.  Harris  gave  much  thought  to  the  question  of  practicing 
his  new  profession.  He  did  not  like  Ohio  and  Parkersburg  had 
several  good  physicians.  The  new  county  of  Ritchie  had  been 
formed  from  Wood,  and  Solus  was  renamed  Ritchie  Court 
House.20  In  1836,  a  Dr.  Morgan  from  Connecticut  settled  there,21 
but  being  a  New  England  Yankee,  was  not  well  liked.  There 
was  a  dearth  of  money  in  Ritchie  County  but  Harris  thought  he 
could  succeed  in  the  locality,  so  early  in  the  summer  after  his 
graduation,  he  moved  back  to  the  place  of  his  birth  and  estab- 
lished a  medical  practice.  He  prospered  as  he  knew  the  ways  of 
the  people  and  understood  their  lack  of  ability  to  pay  regular 
fees  in  cash,  and,  in  turn,  they  trusted  and  respected  him. 

Sophia  Hall  liked  Ritchie  County  and  its  people.  In  1845, 
when  her  brother  Moses  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he  visited 
them  and  thought  there  was  a  future  for  him  there  also.  Dr. 
Harris  asked  him  to  make  his  home  with  them  and  be  his  under- 
study in  the  medical  profession,  which  he  did  until  1848  when 
he  attended  Dr.  Harris'  old  medical  school  in  Louisville  and  ob- 


18General  Thomas  M.  Harris,  A  letter  to  the  Transallegheny  Historical 
Magazine,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  January   1902,  p.    146. 

19 Wood  County  court  records,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

2"Edgar  B.  Sims,  Making  a  State,  1956,  p.  49.  Hamill  Kenny,  West  Vir- 
ginia Place  Names,  Piedmont,  W.  Va.,   1945,  p.  299.  Lowther,  p.  429. 

21Lowther,  p.  442. 
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tained  his  diploma.  He  married  and  as  there  was  not  enough 
business  in  Ritchie  Court  House  for  another  physician,  he 
moved  to  Sistersville,  Va.  Dr.  Moses  S.  Hall  was  to  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  Dr.  Harris'  military  career." 

Dr.  Harris  was  a  large  land  owner  in  Ritchie  County.  In  1842, 
he  and  John  Harris  received  a  grant  of  land  from  the  State  of 
Virginia  located  on  Husher's  Run.28  The  John  mentioned  could 
have  been  either  his  father  or  brother,  for  in  1850  the  elder 
John  Harris  was  given  a  grant  of  land  on  the  North  Fork  of 
Hughes'  River.24  In  the  same  year,  Thomas  M.  Harris  and  others 
were  granted  396  acres  on  the  waters  of  Hughes'  River  by  the 
state.25  In  1844,  he  had  located  a  tract  of  400  acres  of  good  land 
on  Butcher's  Fork,  near  his  home,  and  the  state  granted  him  the 
tract.26  The  last  land  that  was  granted  to  him  by  the  State  of 
Virginia  was  in  1853,  when  he  received  933  acres  on  Otter  Slide 
Creek  in  the  same  county.27 

All  the  land  was  unimproved  and  was  held  by  Harris  for 
speculation.  He  continued  to  make  his  living  by  the  practice  of 
medicine,  although  his  pay  was  mostly  farm  produce  and  ex- 
changed labor. 

Dr.  Harris  bought  a  tract  of  land  at  the  edge  of  town  and 
built  a  large  house,  then  considered  a  mansion.  It  was  to  be  their 
permanent  home  until  he  died,  although  on  occasion  they  tem- 
porarily resided  in  other  towns.28 

Thomas  and  Sophia  Harris  were  the  parents  of  four  children, 
Martha  A.,  born  1846;  Mary  Virginia,  born  Sept.  12,  1848;  John 
T.,  born  1851,  and  Agnes,  who  died  in  infancy.29 

Dr.  Harris  was  politically  an  old-line  Whig  and  a  strong  Pres- 
byterian in  religion,  his  heritage  from  his  grandfather,  Lawrence 
Maley.  There  was  no  church  of  that  denomination  in  Ritchie 
Court  House,  but  his  family  attended  services  in  the  surround- 
ing areas  when  possible.  While  visiting  friends  in  Glenville,  Gil- 
mer County,  he  was  invited  to  their  church  and  was  pleased 
with  the  congregation.  Money  seemed  more  plentiful  there  and 
as  his  accumulation  of  doctor's  fees  in  the  form  of  onions  and 
bacon  was  beginning  to  be  embarrassing,  he  moved  to  Glenville 


22Lowther,  p.  446. 

23Edgar  B.  Sims,  Index  to  Land  Grants  in  West  Virginia,  1952,  p.  756. 
Wood  County  court  record  book  2,  p.  259. 

24Sims'  Index,  p.  700.  Wood  County  court  record  book  1,  p.   148. 

25Sims'  Index,  p.  756.  Wood  County  court  record  book  1,  p.  255. 

26Sims'  Index,  p.  700.  Ritchie  County  court  record  book  1,  p.  16. 

27Sims'  Index,  p.  700.  Ritchie  County  court  record  book  1,  p.  325. 

28General  Harris'  will  stated  his  son  John  was  born  in  the  house. 

2,W.  Guy  Tetrick,  Census  Returns  of  Doddridge,  Ritchie,  and  Gilmer 
Counties  (West)  Virginia  for  1850  and  Calhoun  County  (West)  Virginia 
for  1860,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  1933,  p.  113.  T.  M.  Harris'  letter  to  Gov- 
ernor Pierpont,  July  17,  1861,  in  West  Virginia  University  Library. 
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with  his  family  in  1855  and  rented  a  house  for  his  combined 
home  and  office  near  the  center  of  town.yu 

Harris  joined  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  the  following  year 
was  elected  clerk  of  sessions.  The  minute  book  for  that  year  is 
in  his  handwriting.  He  took  an  active  part  in  church  work,  and 
by  1860  was  ruling  elder.  He  wrote  a  36-page  pamphlet  defend- 
ing the  creed  of  the  Presbyterian  faith,  which  was  printed  that 
year  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publications  in  Philadelphia, 
titled,  "Calvinism  Vindicated,  by  Thomas  M.  Harris,  Ruling 
Elder  of  the  Glenville  Church,  Va."n 

In  1859  and  1860,  there  was  great  excitement  in  that  part  of 
the  country  over  the  developing  oil  industry.  Harris  noticed 
some  oil  seepage  on  Steer  Creek  in  Gilmer  County,  and  organ- 
ized a  company  for  the  purpose  of  drilling.  On  Feb.  4,  1861,  in 
company  with  Minter  Jackson,  M.  W.  Hughes  and  J.  B.  Ball,  oil 
rights  were  leased  on  a  farm  owned  by  Alexander  Meadows  on 
Steer  Creek,  and  they  began  preparations  for  drilling.'"  On  the 
15th  of  the  same  month,  Harris,  in  partnership  with  Minter 
Jackson,  leased  a  tract  from  Eli  Shock.  Harris  was  involved 
with  several  companies  in  signing  up  leases.  On  March  6,  his 
original  company  leased  another  farm  from  John  W.  Stout. 

Some  work  was  done  toward  drilling  a  well,  but  it  is  not 
known  how  much  was  accomplished.  There  were  other  leases 
and  sub-leases  contracted,  but  the  rumblings  of  the  coming  Civil 
War  stopped  all  activity  in  the  oil  industry  on  Steer  Creek. 


30 Gilmer  County  court  records  show  he  never  owned  property  in  the 
county  except  his  oil  leases. 

31A  copy  of  this  rare  pamphlet  is  located  in  the  Presbyterian  Historical 
Society  Library,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

32Gilmer  County  deed  book  4B,  p.  298. 


Chapter  Three 

Unrest  in  Western  Virginia 

The  year  of  1861  was  the  beginning  of  troubled  times  for 
Western  Virginia,  which  would  get  much  worse  before  the  com- 
ing of  peace.  Secession  of  the  Southern  states  was  under  way 
and  the  State  of  Virginia  was  debating  the  question  in  Rich- 
mond. Most  of  the  people  in  the  western  part  of  the  state  were 
pro- Virginian,  but  were  not  in  favor  of  secession  and  slavery. 
They  were  also  aware  of  the  many  injustices  heaped  upon  them 
in  the  past  by  the  more  thickly  populated  counties  in  the  east 
Still,  they  were  not  Northern  Republicans,  a  fact  proved  by  the 
previous  Presidential  Election  when  Lincoln  carried  only  the 
four  Upper  Panhandle  counties,  nestled  between  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania. 

Patriotic  meetings  were  held  in  most  towns  and  villages  of 
Western  Virginia.  It  was  a  battle  of  words  and  in  some  instances 
meetings  were  held  by  both  Confederate  and  Union  sympa- 
thizers in  the  same  locality  without  interference.  Secession  post- 
ers appeared  as  far  north  as  Hancock  County  in  the  Upper  Pan- 
handle,33 and  Union  meetings  extended  south  into  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee. 

The  two  most  active  centers  for  the  Union  meetings  in  West- 
ern Virginia  were  Wheeling  and  Clarksburg.  Wheeling  was  dis- 
tinctly Union  but  Clarksburg  was  divided  and  Confederate 
meetings  were  held  there,  a  fact  ignored  by  many  historians. 

A  large  Union  rally  was  held  in  Clarksburg  on  April  22,  1861, 
and  handbills  were  distributed  over  the  land.  Because  of  the  un- 
settled conditions  in  that  part  of  the  state,  they  decided  to  move 
their  headquarters  to  Wheeling  and  consolidate  with  the  Union 
men  there,  under  the  protection  of  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania 
troops. 

The  Confederates  in  Clarksburg  immediately  issued  a  broad- 
side announcing  a  meeting  to  be  held  April  26.  Resolutions  were 
drawn  up  objecting  to  a  division  of  the  state  as  proposed  by  the 
Union  sympathizers.  On  May  3,  the  Union  men  still  in  Clarks- 
burg held  another  meeting,  and  the  following  day  Wheeling 
took  on  a  festive  air  with  a  large  Union  rally. 

Dr.  Harris  was  strongly  pro-Union  and  as  Glenville  had  many 
Southern  families,  his  position  was  not  a  desirable  one.  The 
choosing  of  political  alliances  had  begun  in  the  county  and  old 
friends  turned  their  backs  on  him  in  hate.  The  sanctuary  of  his 
own  church  was  no  bar  to  the  unrest  and  even  inside  the  house 


33William  M.  Porter  broadside  in  the  author's  collection.  This  secession 
poster  was  printed  in  Steubenville,  O. 
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dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God  there  was  much  unholy  bicker- 
ing among  the  members.  Harris  was  never  a  silent  man  when 
his  loyalty  to  any  cause  was  questioned  and  it  was  evident  any 
prolonged  conflict  would  make  his  residence  in  Glenville  a  dan- 
gerous one. 

When  the  civil  strife  began,  the  north-central  portion  of 
Western  Virginia  was  soon  infested  with  bands  of  roving  out- 
laws who  robbed,  persecuted  and  many  times  killed  the  defense- 
less people.  Most  of  the  guerrillas,  or  bushwhackers  as  they 
were  called  locally,  were  in  sympathy  with  the  Confederacy,  but 
at  least  one  group  was  pro-Union.  The  citizens  of  Braxton, 
Roane,  Gilmer  and  Calhoun  Counties  probably  favored  the 
North  more  than  the  South,  but  the  organized  bands  of  outlaws 
made  their  life  miserable. 

It  was  evident  the  war  could  not  be  won  by  the  north  without 
control  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  running  through 
desolate  and  mountainous  Virginia.  Early  in  May,  John  Letcher, 
the  Confederate  Governor  of  Virginia,  tried  to  call  out  the  state 
militia  in  the  western  part  of  the  state  ordering  them  to  muster 
at  Charleston,  Parkersburg  and  Grafton.8*  General  Lee  ordered 
Colonel  Geo.  A.  Porterfield  to  go  to  Grafton  and  select  a  place 
to  receive  the  militia,  but  the  letter  was  intercepted  by  the  Un- 
ion soldiers  adding  greatly  to  the  confusion  and  panic  in  the 
upper  Ohio  Valley. 

On  May  13,  the  Department  of  the  Ohio  was  officially 
formed,  and  Major  General  George  B.  McClellan  assumed  com- 
mand. On  the  24th,  he  received  telegrams  from  the  Secretary  of 
War  and  the  Chief  of  Staff  confirming  the  rumor  that  a  camp 
of  militia  had  been  created  in  the  Grafton  area,  but  gave  no  fur- 
ther instructions  or  orders  to  advance.  It  apparently  was  the 
purpose  of  the  Richmond  Government  to  try  to  hold  Western 
Virginia  as  long  as  possible  and  coerce  the  inhabitants  into  the 
Confederacy.35 

The  Baltimore  riots  had  disrupted  communications  and  it 
was  difficult  for  troops  in  the  Ohio  Valley  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  seat  of  war  in  Washington.  Telegrams  that  did  get  through 
went  unanswered. 

On  the  26th,  McClellan  received  intelligence  that  the  seces- 
sionists were  advancing  from  Grafton  toward  Wheeling  and 
Parkersburg  and  were  destroying  the  railroad.  Without  a  direct 
order  from  Washington  he  made  preparations  for  invading  Vir- 
ginia. The  same  day  he  issued  two  proclamations,  one  to  his 
soldiers  ordering  them  to  cross  the  Ohio  River  and  the  other  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  area,  explaining  the  reason  for  the  inva- 


n4George  B.  McClellan,  Report  on  the  Organization  and  Campaigns  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac;  to  which  is  added  an  account  of  the  Campaign 
in  Western  Virginia,  New  York,   1864,  p.   12. 

35McClellan  Report,  p.   12. 
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sion.  The  Ohio  troops  always  considered  the  Western  Virginia 
area  as  enemy  territory.36  It  made  the  letter  writing  more  in- 
teresting. 

Colonel  James  B.  Steedman,  with  his  own  14th  Ohio  Infantry 
Regiment  in  company  with  the  18th  Ohio  Infantry  Regiment 
and  Barnett's  Battery,  was  ordered  to  take  possession  of  Park- 
ersburg  on  the  morning  of  May  27. 

The  Ohio  troops  then  assembled  at  Marietta,  paraded  and 
pranced  through  the  streets  until  they  were  ordered  to  board 
the  steamer  Ohio  Number  3,  and  landed  at  Parkersburg,  Va. 
Many  of  the  local  residents  of  Marietta,  who  had  always  been 
at  odds  with  the  Virginians,  raced  their  horses  to  Belpre,  O.,  13 
miles  south,  and  were  ferried  across  the  Ohio  River  to  see  the 
expected  massacre  of  their  hated  enemies.  The  soldiers  made  a 
great  show  of  "liberating"  the  telegraph  office,  then  operated  by 
a  staunch  Union  man.37 

Colonel  Benjamin  F.  Kelley,  with  the  1st  Virginia  Infantry 
Regiment,  moved  from  Wheeling  in  the  direction  of  Fairmont 
on  the  27th.  Colonel  J.  Irvine,  commanding  the  16th  Ohio  In- 
fantry Regiment,  was  directed  to  move  from  his  camp  at  Bel- 
laire,  O.,  into  Virginia  and  support  the  forward  movement  of 
the  1st  Virginia  Infantry.38 

Brigadier  General  Thomas  A.  Morris  moved  his  brigade  of 
Indiana  Volunteers  by  rail  from  Indianapolis  to  the  troubled 
area.  He  reached  Grafton  on  June  21,  and  was  given  command 
of  all  troops  in  Western  Virginia. 

As  the  assembled  Union  troops  in  front  of  them  were  strong, 
the  Confederates  fell  back  to  Philippi,  a  distance  of  20  miles  in 
the  direction  of  Beverly.39 

Brigadier  General  Morris  made  plans  to  attack  the  Confed- 
erate forces  at  Philippi.  The  two  columns  were  to  advance.  One, 
under  Colonel  B.  F.  Kelley,  consisting  of  five  companies  of  the 
1st  Virginia  Infantry  Regiment,  detachments  of  the  15th  and 
16th  Ohio  Infantry  Regiments  and  the  9th  Indiana  Infantry 
Regiment,  was  to  march  by  a  country  road  east  of  Tygarts  Val- 
ley to  the  rear  of  Philippi.  The  other  column  was  in  the  charge 
of  Colonel  Ebenezer  Dumont  of  the  7th  Indiana  Infantry  Regi- 
ment, and  his  orders  were  to  proceed  on  the  turnpike  from  Web- 
ster with  part  of  the  6th  and  7th  Indiana  Infantry  Regiments, 
the  14th  Ohio  Infantry  Regiment,  two  sections  of  Barnett's  Bat- 
tery and  attack  from  the  front. 

Before  the  Union  troops  could  get  into  position,  the  enemy 
received  intelligence  of  their  approach  and  fell  back.  Colonel 


3GCharles  Leib,   Nine   Months   in   the   Quartermaster's   Department;    or, 
the  Chances  for  Making  a  Million,  Cincinnati,   1862. 
'"Clipping  from  a   contemporary  newspaper. 
n8McClellan  Report,  p.   15. 
n8McClellan  Report,  p.  18. 
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Kelley  received  serious  wounds,  but  was  the  only  casualty  in 
the  Union  forces.  The  engagement  was  the  first  land  battle  after 
the  Presidential  call  for  troops.40  Colonel  George  A.  Porterfield 
later  denied  many  of  the  accepted  accounts  of  the  battle,  and 
stated  he  was  not  pursued  when  he  left  the  town.41 

The  poorly  equipped  Union  soldiers  could  not  press  on  and 
hold  Cheat  Mountain  Pass,  but  stayed  at  Philippi  and  the  Cheat 
Mountain  Line.  In  the  meantime,  the  Confederate  Brigadier 
General,  Robert  S.  Garnett,  occupied  Laurel  Hill  and  Rich 
Mountain  commanding  the  two  roads  leading  to  Beverly.42 

The  Richmond  Government  cast  her  lot  with  the  Confed- 
erates and  the  Union  statesmen  in  Wheeling  organized  the  Re- 
stored Government  of  Virginia.  Francis  H.  Pierpont,  an  old 
friend  of  Dr.  Harris,  was  elected  Governor.  Virginia  was  then 
under  two  state  governments,  one  at  Richmond,  controlled  by 
the  Confederates,  and  the  other  in  Wheeling,  both  trying  to  en- 
force order,  collect  taxes  and  recruit  soldiers  for  their  side  of 
the  coming  conflict. 

In  July,  McClellan  captured  Laurel  Hill  and  Rich  Mountain, 
removing  much  of  the  support  given  by  the  guerrillas"  in  the 
mountain  area  of  Virginia. 

The  stage  had  been  set  for  Dr.  Harris'  entrance  into  the  Civil 
War,  which  was  to  make  him  famous. 


40Benson  J.  Lossing,  A  History  of  the  Civil  War,  New  York,  1912,  p. 
168. 

4 information  taken  from  an  original  Colonel  Porterfield  manuscript  in 
the  author's  collection. 

42McClellan  Report,  p.   19. 

48There  is  some  argument  today  over  the  use  and  meaning  of  the  terms, 
bushwhacker,  guerrilla,  home  guards  and  Partisan  Rangers.  When  local 
law  enforcement  broke  down,  as  it  did  in  some  areas  of  Western  Virginia  in 
1861,  bands  of  outlaws  began  robbing  the  citizens.  To  counteract  that,  they 
organized  companies  of  Home  Guards.  Sometimes  the  outlaws  organized 
home  guards  to  cover  up  their  activities.  They  were  the  bushwhackers 
who  had  little  if  any  loyalty  to  either  side.  Citizens  who  were  loyal  to  the 
Union  or  Confederacy  organized  to  help  the  government  of  their  choice 
and  cooperated  to  some  extent.  It  was  necessary  to  fight  under  cover  and 
they  were  the  real  guerrillas.  In  some  instances  there  was  no  way  to  dis- 
tinguish one  band  from  another.  The  Confederate  Government  recognized 
those  in  sympathy  with  their  cause  and  tried  to  give  them  legal  status  for 
protection  if  captured,  but  the  fact  remains  they  were  operating  inde- 
pendently. The  Confederate  Government  called  them  Partisan  Rangers, 
the  Federal  Government,  guerrillas,  home  guards,  and  bushwhackers. 
The  citizens  who  lived  in  the  area,  almost  without  exception,  called  them 
bushwhackers,  according  to  people  who  were  living  during  the  Civil  War. 
The  question  will  never  be  satisfactorily  answered  to  any  degree  of  satis- 
faction for  anyone. 


Chapter  Four 

From  Doctor  to  Lieutenant  Colonel 


Dr.  Harris  continued  his  medical  practice  in  Glenville  during 
the  first  half  of  1861,  but  the  war  clouds  gathered  and  the  fu- 
ture of  Western  Virginia  was  uncertain.  When  it  became  evi- 
dent serious  trouble  would  develop,  many  people  kept  their 
sympathies  to  themselves  to  protect  their  families  and  it  was 
impossible  to  know  which  side  they  were  on,  although  some  did 
not  seem  to  care  one  way  or  the  other.  The  only  safe  subject  of 
conversation  was  religion,  but  in  the  divided  House  of  God  the 
strained  relationship  was  insincere.  It  was  indeed  a  desolate 
land. 

On  May  26,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Francis  B.  Pond  of  the  17th 
Ohio  Infantry  arrived  at  Petroleum,  Ritchie  County,  with  or- 
ders to  proceed  to  Hughes'  River  to  protect  the  Staunton  Turn- 
pike from  Glenville  through  Burning  Springs  to  Parkersburg. 
When  sufficient  provisions  and  munitions  arrived,  he  advanced 
to  Glenville  and  established  headquarters  there.44 

Brigadier  General  Henry  A.  Wise,  then  operating  in  the  Great 
Kanawha  Valley,  sent  Captain  R.  A.  Caskie  north  from  Charles- 
ton with  a  detachment  of  cavalry  on  the  evening  of  July  7.  The 
17th  Ohio  Infantry  was  camped  around  the  courthouse,  not 
knowing  Caskie  was  in  the  vicinity.  The  Confederates  surround- 
ed the  town  and  kept  up  a  sporadic  firing  until  daylight. 

When  the  cavalry  fired  on  the  pickets  at  Camden  Flats, 
across  the  river  from  Glenville,  Dr.  Harris'  son  John,  a  boy  of 
about  ten  years  of  age,  was  in  the  vicinity  hunting  cows.45  The 
bullets  were  flying  but  Harris  immediately  started  across  the 
river  to  find  his  son  and  met  him  running  toward  home.  He  in- 
formed his  father  of  his  brush  with  death,  and  stated  the  leaves 
from  the  trees  fell  around  him  in  a  shower  during  the  skirmish. 

A  Mr.  Edwards,  a  scout,  succeeded  in  escaping  through  the 
lines  and  reported  to  the  commander  at  Buckhannon.  On  the 
evening  of  the  8th,  Caskie  and  his  men  left  Glenville  and  re- 
turned to  Charleston  by  the  way  of  Arnoldsburg  and  Spencer. 

Dr.  Harris  realized  his  family  was  in  a  precarious  position 
and  knew  the  Union  forces  could  not  protect  the  citizens  from 
the  Confederate  and  bushwhacker  raids.  Sometime  between 
July  8  and  17th,  he  moved  his  family  back  to  his  old  home  in 
Ritchie  County. 

Dr.  Harris  was  strong  in  his  defense  of  Lincoln  and  the  Union 


44War  of  the  Rebellion:  a  Compilation  of  the  Official  Records  of  the 
Union  and  Confederate  Armies  (70  vols,  in  127  and  Index,  Washington 
1880-1901.  Cited  hereinafter  as  OR),  ser.  1,  vol.  2,  p.  213. 

45Boyd  B.   Stutler  letter,  Dec.   12,    1959. 
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and  his  allegiance  to  the  Restored  Government  of  Virginia  in 
Wheeling.  He  wasted  no  sympathy  on  the  people  who  were  in 
favor  of  seceding  from  the  Union,  but  at  a  later  date  sanctioned 
the  seceding  of  West  Virginia  from  the  rest  of  the  state  in  a  way 
that  was  considered  by  many  to  be  equally  illegal.  In  Ritchie 
Court  House,  he  had  no  medical  practice  and  little  desire  to 
continue  in  that  field  during  the  emergency.  With  his  ability  as 
a  surgeon  and  physician  he  could  have  joined  the  Army  in  that 
capacity,  but  he  thought  he  could  serve  his  country  in  other 
ways  to  better  advantage  to  both  himself  and  the  government. 
He  was  thinking  of  the  many  undecided  citizens  in  the  back- 
woods that  would  be  lost  to  the  Confederacy  if  an  opportunity 
to  join  the  Union  was  not  given  them. 

Dr.  Moses  Hall,  Harris'  brother-in-law,  returned  to  Ritchie 
Court  House  and  recruited  a  company  of  soldiers.  They  were 
mustered  into  the  3rd  Virginia  Infantry  Regiment  as  Company 
K  on  July  4,  as  part  of  a  great  Independence  Day  celebration, 
with  Captain  Moses  Hall  as  their  captain/6  When  Dr.  Harris 
returned  to  Ritchie  Court  House,  he  told  Captain  Hall  of  condi- 
tions in  Gilmer  County  and  of  his  desire  to  help  in  recruiting 
soldiers  for  the  Union  Army.  With  Hall's  introduction,  he  con- 
tacted the  military  authorities  in  Clarksburg  and  was  told  to 
see  Governor  Pierpont  regarding  an  appointment  in  the  armed 
services. 

Harris  wrote  to  Governor  Pierpont  on  July  17,  stating  that 
the  counties  of  Gilmer,  Calhoun  and  Braxton  would  resist  the 
Wheeling  Government  and  asked  for  a  military  force  to  be  sta- 
tioned in  the  three  counties  to  protect  the  loyal  citizens.47  Pier- 
pont asked  Harris  to  come  to  Wheeling  and  he  arrived  there 
the  last  of  July.  He  explained  fully  the  problems  of  the  interior 
and  the  Governor  asked  him  to  return  and  recruit  a  regiment  of 
volunteers.  Harris  was  promised  command  of  the  regiment  if  he 
succeeded.48 

Harris  and  Pierpont  were  not  strangers,  both  families  being 
prominent  in  Ritchie  and  other  nearby  counties,  and  had  visited 
in  each  other's  homes  in  the  past.  Pierpont  had  confidence  in 
Harris,  but  knew  he  lacked  experience  in  recruiting  and  had 
little  knowledge  of  the  standard  methods  of  military  procedure 
in  the  armed  forces.  To  counteract  that  deficiency,  he  ordered 
Orderly  Sergeant  J.  Loomis  Gould  of  the  3rd  Virginia  Infantry 
to  help  him  in  his  work  of  regimental  organization. 

Governor  Pierpont  had  previously  asked  the  Federal  Govern- 


"Theodore  F.  Lang,  Loyal  West  Virginia  from  1861  to  1865,  Baltimore, 
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48 A.  P.  Lockard,  History  of  the  10th  West  Virginia  Infantry  Regiment, 
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ment  for  the  privilege  of  recruiting  several  regiments  under  the 
Restored  Government  of  Virginia,  but  permission  had  not  been 
granted.  He  explained  to  Harris  that  although  there  was  some 
recruiting  being  done,  it  was  unofficial  and  to  not  give  the  oath 
to  his  men  until  permission  was  granted,  although  there  was  no 
doubt  it  would  eventually  be  done. 

Harris  was  directed  to  form  his  regiment,  to  be  known  as  the 
10th  Virginia  Volunteer  Infantry,  under  the  protection  of  Brig- 
adier General  W.  S.  Rosecrans,  commanding  the  Department  of 
the  Ohio.  As  he  was  to  report  to  the  army  commander  in  Clarks- 
burg, he  decided  to  locate  his  regimental  headquarters  there.  In 
that  location  he  would  be  free  from  guerrilla  harassment  and 
still  be  near  his  recruiting  field.  The  vicinity  of  Clarksburg  had 
already  been  thoroughly  scouted  by  others  and  the  number  of 
men  enlisted  by  him  was  small.  A  company  was  not  formed 
from  that  area  until  the  spring  of  1862.49 

On  Aug.  3,  Pierpont  received  an  order  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  recruit  eight  regiments  of  infantry  and  two  of  caval- 
ry.50 That  was  short  of  the  twenty  regiments  suggested  by 
Harris  to  be  used  for  the  protection  of  the  inhabitants.51  On  the 
same  day,  he  telegraphed  permission  for  Harris  to  officially  be- 
gin recruiting.  A  few  men  had  been  enlisted  but  there  was  still 
much  work  to  be  done  before  a  regiment  could  be  mustered. 

Harris  invaded  the  heart  of  the  guerrilla  country  in  Braxton 
County  and  organized  a  recruiting  station  in  Sutton,  with  Ser- 
geant Gould  in  command.  The  first  company  was  formed  there 
and  was  named  Company  A.52  It  was  not  entirely  a  Braxton 
County  company,  although  some  Federal  records  so  state.  The 
Official  Records  of  the  Rebellion  list  it  as  being  recruited  at  the 
Head  of  West  Fork  in  Lewis  County.53 

Recruiting  was  slow  in  the  hill  country  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war.  Men  that  were  in  sympathy  with  the  Union  were  afraid 
to  leave  their  families  to  the  mercy  of  the  guerrillas  and  refused 
to  join,  although  some  of  the  single  men  signed  up  when  possi- 
ble. Many  of  the  inhabitants  were  driven  from  their  homes  in 
Gilmer,  Braxton,  Webster,  and  Pocahontas  Counties.54  The  citi- 
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zens  of  Wirt  County,  especially  the  oil  field  workers,  were  flee- 
ing for  their  lives.  Returning  Confederate  soldiers  were  quietly 
doing  as  much  damage  as  possible  and  that  included  spreading 
rumors  to  panic  the  inhabitants.  Local  law  enforcement  had 
completely  broken  down  and  tax  collectors,  toll  gate  keepers, 
and  county  officials  were  either  killed  or  driven  from  the  coun- 
try. Soldiers  of  both  armies  were  arresting  civilians.  The  South- 
ern sympathizers  were  sent  to  Camp  Chase  in  Columbus,  O., 
and  the  Union  prisoners  were  sent  to  Richmond.  Everyone  was 
slow  to  express  their  opinions  and  avoided  contact  with  their 
fellow  man  if  at  all  possible.55 

Into  that  maelstrom  of  human  emotions,  Dr.  Harris  and  Ser- 
geant Gould  boldly  made  their  way,  looking  for  recruits.  It  was 
dangerous  work,  and  death  lurked  around  every  corner.  It  was 
some  time  before  the  10th  Infantry  Regiment  was  strong 
enough  to  protect  itself,  and  protection  to  the  civilians  in  any 
measurable  degree  was  out  of  the  question.  The  mountain  sec- 
tions were  never  safe  at  any  time  during  the  Civil  War. 

Although  recruiting  was  slow,  the  men  that  did  join  were  well 
adapted  to  fight  in  the  rough  country.  They  knew  the  terrain, 
the  ways  of  the  guerrillas,  and  they  had  the  added  incentive  of 
fighting  for  their  homes.  As  soon  as  each  company  elected  its 
officers,  it  was  put  into  service  defending  the  frontiers  of  the 
Union  line. 

Harris  reported  to  Brigadier  General  W.  S.  Rosecrans,  De- 
partment of  the  Ohio,  as  well  as  to  the  Governor  of  the  Restored 
Government  of  Virginia.  On  Sept.  1,  1861,  Brigadier  General  O. 
M.  Mitchell  was  given  the  Department  of  the  Ohio  and  was 
Harris'  commanding  officer  until  Oct.  1 1,  when  the  Department 
of  Western  Virginia  was  formed  from  the  Department  of  the 
Ohio,  and  Rosecrans  was  given  command.56  Colonel  John  L. 
Zeigler  had  charge  of  the  incomplete  and  unattached  regiments 
in  the  Department  of  Western  Virginia,  which  included  the  5th, 
8th,  9th,  10th,  and  11th  Virginia  Infantry  Regiments,  with  his 
headquarters  at  Ceredo,  Wayne  County,  Va.,  on  the  Ohio  River 
near  Huntington.57 

By  the  middle  of  October,  1861,  Harris  had  five  or  six  squads 
of  forty  to  seventy  men  scattered  in  different  counties  along  the 
line.  He  wrote  to  Governor  Pierpont  stating  he  would  like  to 
have  the  men  sworn  in  by  Lieutenant  C.  C.  Whitson  and  sub- 
sistence given  them  for  two  weeks.58 

In   Lewis   County,   there   was   a   vague   line   separating   the 
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Northern  from  the  Southern  sympathizers,  the  village  of  Har- 
mony being  the  strategic  point  of  defense.  Company  A  was  re- 
ceiving recruits  in  the  area;  and  as  they  thought  they  might  be 
there  for  the  rest  of  the  winter,  started  building  a  fort  on  the 
property  of  James  Pickens  for  their  protection.  The  earthworks 
consisted  of  a  ditch  and  the  barracks  were  "only  two  apart- 
ments, one  built  of  rough  logs  and  the  other  of  thick  boards,"  to 
quote  a  contemporary  correspondent.59  The  position  was  called 
Fort,  or  Camp  Pickens,  and  the  position,  if  not  the  fortification, 
was  an  important  one  during  the  war.  It  helped  the  weak  garri- 
son to  hold  off  the  guerrillas,  but  its  main  purpose  was  to  close 
the  mountain  pass  between  the  north  and  south. 

It  is  almost  impossible  today  to  visualize  the  raids  of  the 
bushwhackers,  the  terror  they  spread  and  the  general  conditions 
under  which  Harris  tried  to  recruit  his  regiment.  One  old  soldier 
stated : 

"The  bushwhackers  are  composed  of  a  class  of  men  who 
are  noted  for  their  ignorance,  dupicity  and  dishonesty; 
whose  vices  and  passions  pecularily  fit  them  for  the  war- 
fare in  which  they  are  engaged.  He  sallies  forth  with  the 
stealth  of  a  panther  and  lies  in  wait  for  the  straggling  sol- 
dier, courier  or  citizen  and  to  whom  the  only  warning  is 
the  sharp  click  of  his  deadly  rifle.  He  kills  for  the  sake  of 
killing  and  plunders  for  the  sake  of  gain.  Parties  under  the 
cover  of  darkness  steal  into  a  neighborhood,  enter  the  resi- 
dences of  loyal  citizens,  rob  stores,  tan  yards  and  farm 
houses  of  everything  they  can  put  to  use,  especially  arms, 
ammunition,  leather,  clothing  and  salt."60 

Devil  Bill  Parsons  and  his  Partisan  Rangers  made  life  miser- 
able for  citizens  of  the  troubled  area,  especially  in  the  southern 
part  of  Lewis  County.  In  Braxton  County,  the  Ben  Haymond 
Rangers  were  the  ruling  force  and  nothing  could  be  done  to  stop 
them.  John  Riffle  and  a  man  named  Foley  who  were  attached 
to  the  rangers  attacked  William  DeBolt  and  Henry  Brooks, 
army  messengers,  killing  DeBolt  and  severely  wounding  Brooks. 
Soon  afterwards,  two  other  messengers  were  attacked,  James 
Flesher  of  Weston  being  killed  and  Milton  Cutright  wounded.61 

A  company  of  home  guards  whose  loyalty  was  questionable 
was  organized  in  Lewis  County  by  William  G.  Pierson  and 
called  Pierson's  Rangers.  They  kept  the  country  in  a  turmoil  and 
were  nearly  as  troublesome  as  the  bushwhackers  who  made  no 
pretense  of  being  legitimate. 
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Harris'  Company  A  was  the  first  to  be  completed,  but  there 
were  no  modern  arms  for  them.  The  Restored  Government  of 
Virginia  in  Wheeling  had  given  some  old  smooth  bore  muskets 
to  the  United  States  Quartermaster  and  45  of  the  antiques  were 
issued  to  the  company.  They  immediately  started  arresting  citi- 
zens they  suspected  of  associating  with  the  notorious  Ben  Hay- 
mond.62 

Harris'  men  began  associating  with  Pierson's  Rangers  who 
were  considered  loyal  citizens  by  themselves  if  not  by  others. 
The  arrangement  was  to  cause  embarrassment  to  Harris. 

The  new  recruits  of  Company  A  were  for  the  most  part  green 
and  uneducated.  They  were  not  sure  who  they  were  supposed 
to  obey.  Some  of  them  had  served  previously  in  Captain  Tom- 
linson's  band  of  home  guards,  and  when  on  Aug.  19  he  ordered 
six  or  seven  of  them  to  meet  and  assist  Ranger  Pierson,  they 
thought  it  was  their  duty  to  obey.63  They  met  Pierson  on  the 
Bulltown  Road  with  an  equal  number  of  local  citizens  and  by 
nightfall  entered  the  village  of  Jacksonville  where  they  ar- 
rested Porter  M.  Arnold,  William  Francis  and  William  Brake, 
the  local  hotel  owner,  all  peaceful  citizens.  With  the  prisoners 
in  front,  they  marched  up  the  Walkerville  Pike  to  a  point  where 
a  lane  intersects  the  main  road.  Without  warning,  the  men  of 
Company  A  and  Pierson's  civilians  opened  fire  on  the  defense- 
less prisoners.  Brake  was  killed  at  the  first  fire  and  Francis  fell 
as  if  hit.  Arnold  started  to  run  but  the  second  fire  cut  him  down 
with  13  bullets  entering  his  body.  In  the  confusion  of  shooting 
Arnold,  Francis  made  his  escape.  The  detachment  then  marched 
up  the  pike  to  the  home  of  George  Blair,  who  was  shot  as  he 
stood  in  his  doorway  with  a  lamp  in  his  hand. 

Francis  made  his  way  to  Weston  where  he  notified  the  mili- 
tary authorities  of  the  tragedy.  Dr.  T.  B.  Camden  with  a  de- 
tachment of  men  furnished  by  Captain  Rowland  of  the  1st  Vir- 
ginia (Union)  Cavalry,  then  in  command  of  the  post,  started  on 
a  forced  march  to  Jacksonville  arriving  about  dark.  The  citi- 
zens were  terrified,  expecting  Pierson's  mob  to  return  that  night. 
Arnold  was  brought  into  town  but  nothing  could  be  done  for 
him  and  he  died  on  the  22  nd.  Two  of  Harris'  soldiers,  Enoch 
Cunningham  and  Christian  Simons,  had  been  recognized  as 
members  of  the  band. 

Harris  had  no  faith  in  the  so  called  home  guards  and  other 
self  elected  law  enforcement  officers.  When  he  heard  some  of 
his  men  had  been  involved  in  the  senseless  killings  he  held  an 
investigation.  Learning  that  Captain  Tomlinson  had  told  his 
men  he  was  still  their  commander  until  they  were  sworn  into 
the  United  States  Army  and  knowing  the  captain  would  try  to 
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clear  himself,  he  sent  a  telegram  to  Governor  Pierpont  asking 
him  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  Tomlinson  until  he  heard  from 
him  (Harris).64 

Pierpont  evidently  believed  the  men  guilty  for  on  Nov.  20  he 
issued  a  proclamation  offering  a  three-hundred-dollar  reward  for 
the  arrest  of  Pierson,  Cunningham  and  Simons.05  Corporals  W. 
S.  Purdy  and  J.  C.  Clark  of  the  3rd  Virginia  Infantry  Regiment 
arrested  the  three  men  on  the  24th  and  lodged  them  in  the  jail 
at  Buckhannon.  They  telegraphed  Governor  Pierpont  asking 
what  they  should  do,66  and  he  ordered  them  removed  to  the 
county  jail  in  Weston  to  be  held  for  trial. 

Harris  was  getting  nowhere  with  his  appeals  to  Pierpont  re- 
garding Cunningham  and  Simons.  On  Dec.  5,  he  wrote  to  Rose- 
crans  explaining  the  men  had  previously  served  under  Captain 
Tomlinson  in  the  home  guards  and  they  thought  they  were  sup- 
posed to  obey  him.67 

The  men  were  exonerated  of  the  charges  brought  against 
them,  although,  there  seems  to  be  no  record  of  the  trial  if  there 
was  one.  Cunningham  and  Simons  were  inducted  into  Company 
A  of  the  10th  Regiment  on  March  13,  1862.  Cunningham  ad- 
vanced to  the  rank  of  corporal  and  Simons  was  detached  as 
brigade  teamster  in  November.68  Pierson  evidently  elevated 
himself  in  the  eyes  of  the  military  authorities  for  Major  Gen- 
eral Franz  Sigel  appointed  him  a  civilian  scout  to  the  army  and 
Colonel  Nathan  Wilkinson  stated  he  was  an  energetic  and  re- 
liable Union  man.  He  was  murdered  on  the  porch  of  his  home 
in  1864.69 

Most  of  Harris'  Company  A  was  in  Sutton  and  although  they 
were  weak  in  number  he  wanted  to  quarter  them  there  for  the 
winter.  They  had  received  their  issue  of  winter  clothing  from 
Clarksburg  and  did  not  suffer  from  the  cold  weather  as  some  of 
the  other  companies  were  to  do.70 
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Company  B  was  being  organized  in  Upshur  County  and  in 
December  had  80  men.  The  company  began  to  gather  in  camp 
by  Sept.  8,  and  was  mustered  into  service  Dec.  7,  1861.  Colonel 
D.  Hewes  of  the  3rd  Virginia  Infantry  Regiment,  under  whose 
wings  the  infant  company  was  formed,  held  an  election  and  ap- 
pointed their  commissioned  officers.  Lieutenant  Whitson  mus- 
tered the  company  into  the  10th  Regiment,  but  there  was  a 
mistake  in  the  order  and  it  was  necessary  for  Harris  to  send 
Captain  Howard  to  re-muster  them  in.  The  company  was  armed 
with  45  of  the  old  smooth  bore  muskets  with  which  to  defend 
Buckhannon,  and  Harris  asked  that  rifled  guns  be  sent  to  them 
immediately.71 

Harris  organized  a  recruiting  station  in  Weston,  Lewis  Coun- 
ty, early  in  the  fall  of  1861  and  put  William  D.  Hall  in  charge, 
who  recruited  Company  C.  By  October,  Hall  had  the  company 
organized,  although  it  was  not  sworn  into  service  until  the  fol- 
lowing March.72  Hall  was  elected  captain  of  the  company. 
Armed  with  40  guns  and  with  almost  no  clothing,  Harris  ordered 
them  to  Troy  in  northern  Gilmer  County,  where  they  suffered 
much  from  the  inclement  weather.  The  company  had  been 
promised  more  guns,  and  when  they  did  not  arrive  Harris  re- 
gretted having  sent  them  into  the  wilderness  in  such  a  helpless 
condition. 

On  Nov.  20,  Harris  only  had  two  complete  and  eight  incom- 
plete companies,  a  total  rank  and  file  of  400  men.7" 

Harris  had  hopes  of  recruiting  several  companies  in  the  more 
thickly  populated  county  of  Wood,  at  the  junction  of  the  Ohio 
and  Little  Kanawha  Rivers,  but  there  he  ran  into  professional 
opposition.  He  hired  Mr.  V.  Bukey  to  set  up  an  office  in  Parkers- 
burg  for  recruiting,  but  did  not  offer  a  bonus  as  was  done  by 
many  other  regiments.  Colonel  Rathbone  offered  Bukey  $100 
to  desert  the  10th  Regiment  and  $2.50  for  each  soldier  he 
signed  up.  That  was  too  much  opposition  for  Harris  and  he  re- 
leased Bukey  from  his  recruiting  job.  Bukey  was  given  a  com- 
mission as  lieutenant  in  the  11th  Virginia  Infantry.74  Harris 
never  succeeded  in  getting  a  company  from  that  county.  He  re- 
ported to  General  Rosecrans  that  he  ".  .  .  preferred  to  go  into 
such  counties  as  Braxton  and  Nicholas  and  reclaim  seeesh  and 
form  companies  if  necessary  to  buying  up  a  regiment."75  General 
McClellan,  in  his  romantic  reports  to  Washington,  stated  re- 
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emits  rushed  to  join  the  fold,70  but  that  was  seldom  true  with 
the  10th  Virginia  Infantry. 

The  guerrilla  bands  had  been  halted  in  their  plundering  to 
some  extent  and  many  retreated  to  the  south  in  fear,  but  by 
Dec.  9,  they  were  again  plundering  and  murdering.  The  incom- 
plete companies  of  the  10th  Regiment  were  more  or  less  con- 
fined to  the  villages,  and  even  there  were  in  grave  danger.  A 
large  two-story  log  house  located  at  the  Big  Bend  of  the  Little 
Kanawha  River  was  used  as  a  fort  by  George  Downs  and  Peter 
Saurburn,  and  their  Partisan  Rangers.  Perry  Conley,  another  of 
the  guerrillas  operated  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  ranging 
back  into  Gilmer,  Braxton,  and  Webster  Counties.  In  December, 
his  gang  murdered  at  least  two  people  and  robbed  seven  fam- 
ilies.77 Perry  Hayes  and  Ben  Haymond  returned  from  Webster 
County  where  they  had  taken  refuge  when  portions  of  the  10th 
Regiment  reached  that  region.  On  the  way  north  they  fired  on 
a  supply  train  near  Bulltown.  Robert  Ervin,  another  ruffian,  re- 
turned to  Calhoun  County  and  was  one  of  the  right-hand  men 
of  Perry  Hayes. 

Harris'  lines  of  communication  were  still  in  a  formative 
state,  and  it  was  difficult  for  him  to  distinguish  between  rumor 
and  fact.  He  believed  Perry  Conley  was  in  charge  at  the  Big 
Bend  Fort,  when  his  territory  was  north  of  the  river.  His  scouts 
brought  in  information  that  guerrillas  could  be  assembled  at  the 
fort  in  six  hours  time,  which  was  probably  correct.  They  knew 
the  weakness  of  the  10th  Regiment  and  declared  open  warfare 
against  Harris.  Five  of  the  Braxton  home  guards  were  captured 
by  the  outlaws  and  carried  off  as  prisoners  of  war.78 
In  desperation  Harris  wrote  to  General  Rosecrans: 

"In  communication  with  you  a  few  days  ago  some  ac- 
count of  the  conditions  of  things  in  the  counties  of  Gilmer, 
Calhoun,  Braxton,  and  Webster.  My  object  in  that  com- 
munication was  chiefly  to  show  you  that  the  loyal  portion 
of  the  people  of  those  counties  needed  aid  very  badly  and 
at  the  same  time  to  enable  you  to  see  how  that  aid  must 
come  to  be  most  effective.  Guerrilla  bands  not  only  have 
free  access  to  all  those  counties,  but  many  of  these  organi- 
zations have  been  and  are  being  formed  there  and  carry  on 
their  work  of  plundering  Union  men  with  very  little  let 
or  hindrance."79 
It  appears  Harris  had  little  if  any  contact  with  Colonel  Zeig- 
ler  on  the  Ohio  River,  who  was  theoretically  his  commanding 
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officer.  However,  a  few  of  his  men  did  serve  with  Zeigler  in  the 
Ohio  Valley,  but  the  number  was  small  and  which  companies 
went  there  is  not  known.80 

On  Dec.  13,  1861,  Harris  was  given  his  commission  of  lieu- 
tenant colonel  by  the  Restored  Government  of  Virginia,  and 
the  official  command  of  the  10th  Regiment  of  Virginia  Volun- 
teer Infantry.  The  adjutant  general  informed  him  he  would 
have  him  sworn  into  the  United  States  Army  with  power  to 
swear  in  his  own  companies  when  they  were  at  the  required 
strength.  Mr.  Adams  of  Bethany  was  appointed  quartermaster 
for  the  regiment  and  was  given  orders  to  arm  and  clothe  the 
men.81 

Soon  after  Harris'  appointment,  the  guerrillas  entered  Glen- 
ville  and  destroyed  the  machinery  and  equipment  on  his  oil 
lease.  He  estimated  his  loss  at  $750  and  tried  to  collect  from 
the  government,  but  was  informed  it  would  take  a  special  act 
of  the  legislature  to  make  such  a  payment  possible. 

Although  there  was  one  company  of  soldiers  in  Glenville,  the 
citizens  wanted  more  protection  and  Harris  asked  permission  to 
send  Captain  Morgan  there  with  his  company.  Soon  after  his  ar- 
rival, he  recruited  men  to  raise  the  company  strength  from  27  to 
70.  Harris  also  asked  that  companies  be  kept  at  Arnoldsburg, 
Bulltown,  Sutton,  Spencer,  Smithville  and  Burning  Springs. 

The  guerrillas  were  in  control  of  most  of  the  area  south  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 
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Chapter  Five 

Formation  of  10th  Regiment 

Inclement  weather  usually  slowed  down  military  activities 
during  the  Civil  War,  but  there  was  no  rest  for  Lieutenant  Col- 
onel Harris  during  the  winter  of  1861-62.  That  period  was  prob- 
ably his  most  trying  time  during  the  entire  conflict  as  he  trav- 
eled continuously  trying  to  bring  his  regiment  up  to  full 
strength.  It  was  his  intention  to  visit  his  recruiting  stations  in 
Tyler,  Barbour,  Upshur,  Harrison,  Lewis  and  Braxton  Counties 
in  January,82  and  made  arrangements  for  supplies  to  be  sent  to 
those  places.  But  by  Jan.  24  he  had  only  been  able  to  visit 
Ritchie  and  Tyler  Counties  because  of  high  water.8  At  that  time, 
the  10th  Infantry  Regiment  had  three  complete  companies  with 
seven  partly  under  arms,  a  total  of  480  men.84  Company  D  was 
holding  the  town  of  Weston  with  Captain  Samuel  A.  Rollyson 
in  charge  most  of  the  time.85  By  the  last  of  March,  the  regiment 
numbered  800  men. 

In  the  backwoods  counties,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Harris  and 
Sergeant  Gould  actually  risked  their  lives  among  the  lukewarm 
but  excitable  Confederates,  trying  to  talk  them  into  permitting 
their  sons  to  join  the  Union  Army.80  It  was  a  wonder  that  any 
man  could  go  among  them  with  "Lincoln  talk"  and  live  to  tell 
the  story.  Not  only  did  most  of  the  Western  Virginians  south  of 
the  railroad  think  of  themselves  as  enemies  of  the  invading 
armies,  but  the  Union  soldiers,  especially  from  Ohio,  considered 
it  alien  territory.87  Sergeant  Gould  was  to  be  well  paid  for  his 
efforts  for  he  was  eventually  made  Captain  of  Company  B.88 

The  first  week  in  March  the  10th  Virginia  Infantry  Regiment 
was  officially  accepted  by  Brigadier  General  R.  H.  Milroy  into 
the  Cheat  Mountain  District,  Department  of  Western  Virginia, 
although  several  of  the  companies  were  not  up  to  full  strength. 
They  were  to  remain  in  that  unit  for  only  a  few  days  however. 
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On  March  11,  the  Mountain  Department  was  formed  under  the 
guidance  of  Brigadier  General  W.  S.  Rosecrans,  who  turned  the 
department  over  to  Major  General  John  C.  Fremont  on  March 
29.  The  Cheat  Mountain  District,  including  the  10th  Virginia 
Infantry  Regiment  was  transferred  to  the  new  command  retain- 
ing General  Milroy  as  commander."9  The  Mountain  Depart- 
ment included  all  the  territory  west  of  the  Department  of  the 
Potomac,  and  east  of  the  Department  of  the  Mississippi.90 

As  soon  as  Fremont  assumed  command,  he  ordered  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel  Harris  to  stretch  his  troops  in  a  thin  line  along  the 
frontier  from  Glenville  to  Elkwater,  and  that  was  to  be  his  line 
of  defense  for  seven  months.91  Up  to  that  time,  Harris  had  been 
operating  on  orders  from  the  Restored  Government  of  Vir- 
ginia; but  on  March  17,  he  received  his  commission  as  lieuten- 
ant colonel  of  the  10th  Virginia  Infantry  Regiment  from  the 
United  States  Army.92 

Harris  had  the  difficult  task  of  holding  the  Glenville-Elk- 
water  line  and  completing  his  recruiting  at  the  same  time.  Dur- 
ing the  winter,  he  moved  his  headquarters  to  Camp  Pickens  in 
southeast  Lewis  County,  but  early  in  1862  moved  to  Beverly 
in  Randolph  County  with  Company  A,  which  had  been  re- 
cruited by  Capt.  Morgan  Alexander  Darnell,  and  soon  after- 
ward ordered  Company  B,  which  had  remained  in  Buckhannon, 
to  join  him.  Company  C  completed  its  organization  in  Weston 
early  in  the  year  and  remained  in  Glenville  during  the  winter. 
Company  D  moved  from  Weston  to  Buckhannon  March  24,  and 
these  two  companies  joined  Harris  in  Beverly.  Company  E,  or- 
ganized at  Russell's  Mills  and  stationed  at  Weston,  was  sworn 
in  April  12,  and  then  moved  to  Buckhannon.93  They  did  not  leave 
for  Elkwater  until  May  12.94  Nimrod  Hyre  was  elected  Captain 
of  Company  F,  which  was  organized  in  Braxton  County.95  Com- 
pany G,  organized  in  Glenville  by  Lieutenant  John  McAdams, 
mustered  on  April  13  for  the  first  time  and  was  sworn  in  May  6. 
Company  H  was  organized  at  Philippi,  Barbour  County,  by 
William  M.  Hays.  He  commenced  recruiting  March  22  and  held 
his  first  muster  April  13,  the  company  being  sworn  into  the 
United  States  Army  May  8  at  Philippi.  Company  I  was  re- 
cruited  at   Piedmont   and    New    Creek,    Mineral    County.    On 
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March  23,  General  Milroy  ordered  Company  I  to  occupy  Buck- 
hannon.  They  held  their  first  muster  as  a  company  April  1, 
1862,  30  men  answering  roll  call,  and  immediately  started 
scouting.  Their  initial  foray  netted  them  five  guerrillas. 

I.  P.  Kuykendall  organized  a  recruiting  station  in  Ritchie 
Court  House  in  February,  but  succeeded  in  recruiting  only  43 
men.  The  territory  had  previously  been  stripped  of  manpower 
by  Dr.  Moses  Hall  and  others.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Harris  paid 
a  visit  to  his  family  in  March,  and  learned  there  probably  would 
be  no  more  men  added  to  the  company.  He  communicated  with 
Governor  Pierpont,  asking  permission  to  transport  the  men  to 
West  Union  in  Doddridge  County  to  complete  the  company. 
Permission  was  granted  and  they  arrived  April  15.  Company  K 
was  the  last  recruited  by  Harris.90 

Many  of  the  new  recruits  were  mountain  men  who  had  never 
been  away  from  home.  Although  brave  when  confronted  by  ene- 
mies, they  dreaded  facing  the  unknown.  Harris  talked  his  old 
friend,  a  Mr.  Furr  of  Glenville,  into  signing  up  as  a  member  of 
the  10th  Infantry.  When  the  recruits  marched  north  to  the  rail- 
road to  be  transported  to  headquarters,  Furr  was  with  them. 
The  train  stopped  and  the  order  was  given  to  enter  the  coaches 
but  Furr  would  not  move.  He  said  he  knew  nothing  about  the 
train,  had  never  seen  one  before,  and  had  no  intention  of  enter- 
ing the  cars.  In  desperation  Harris  ordered  some  of  his  men  to 
fix  bayonets  and  prod  Private  Furr  onto  the  train.  After  much 
cursing  and  skirmishing  by  the  men  and  dancing  about  by  the 
victim,  he  was  forced  to  the  top  of  the  steps  where  he  turned 
and  faced  his  colonel  in  a  rage  exclaiming, 

"Colonel  Harris,  I  know  you  well.  In  fact  I  knew  you 
when  you  were  so  poor  you  could  not  pay  my  little  chil- 
dren for  a  gallon  of  blackberries  they  picked  for  you." 

With  that  off  his  mind  he  entered  the  car  and  gave  no  more 
trouble.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Harris  had  gained  a  soldier  but  lost 
a  friend.  He  also  acquired  the  nickname  Blackberry  Harris.87 

Harris  was  forced  to  accept  anyone  that  would  take  the  oath 
to  complete  his  regiment  and  many  misfits  were  in  his  10th 
Virginia  Infantry.  Mortimer  W.  Gibbony  was  a  prime  example. 
He  joined  and  deserted  several  units  before  enlisting  in  Cap- 
tain Lewis  M.  Marsh's  Company  B  at  Clarksburg,  Nov.  11, 
1862.  He  was  eventually  hung  at  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  for 
murder  in  1866.98 
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The  10th  Virginia  Infantry  could  offer  nothing  but  token  pro- 
tection to  the  frontier  in  the  spring  of  1862,  and  the  residents 
of  Gilmer  County  decided  to  raise  a  company  of  home  guards 
composed  of  men  unable  to  serve  in  the  regular  army.  But,  the 
act  was  a  farce  for  many  of  the  new  recruits  were  in  sympathy 
with  the  Confederacy.  When  the  company  of  modified  bush- 
whackers began  recruiting,  one  Union  man  wrote  to  Governor 
Pierpont,  stating  that  Captain  P.  Owens  was  a  prominent  seces- 
sionist, 1st  Lieutenant  William  Powell  a  liar  and  a  thief,  also  a 
vile  secessionist  and  had  nearly  destroyed  the  country,  2nd 
Lieutenant  William  Campbell  was  on  the  outskirts  of  society 
and  too  lazy  to  work  but  made  a  living  plundering  his  neighbors 
on  the  Sabbath  and  also  a  rabid  secessionist  and  not  treated 
with  respect  even  by  them.  He  asked  the  Governor  to  check 
with  Lieutenant  Colonel  Harris  to  verify  the  statements  made." 
Harris  replied  to  the  Governor's  letter,  stating  he  had  heard 
of  the  election  in  Gilmer  County,  and  of  William  Powell,  Joshua 
P.  Owens  and  William  Campbell  being  elected,  and  if  Major 
Cox  should  make  a  return  of  the  election  without  notifying  him 
(Pierpont),  of  the  character  of  the  men,  it  would  show  that  the 
major  was  incompetent  in  his  position  and  thought  it  better 
to  do  without  a  company  of  militia  in  Gilmer  than  to  have  the 
rebels  as  officers.100 

The  turmoil  and  unrest  in  Western  Virginia  was  a  thorn  in 
the  side  of  the  Union  commanders.  In  many  instances  loyal  citi- 
zens could  not  be  given  adequate  protection  and  the  guerrilla 
bands  were  in  a  position  to  destroy  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  the  most  important  link  with  the  agricultural  west.  A 
good  illustration  of  the  unsettled  condition  can  be  obtained 
from  a  report  of  Brigadier  General  R.  H.  Milroy  to  Major 
General  John  C.  Fremont,  on  April  12.  The  information  was 
gained  from  Lieutenant  Colonel  Harris'  reports  from  the  hill 
country. 

"Major  General  Fremont: 

"I  learn  from  various  sources  that  robbers,  thieves  and 
murderers  are  organizing  under  the  name  of  guerrillas,  for 
the  purpose  of  robbing,  plundering  and  devastating  the 
counties  of  Western  Virginia.  One  of  the  cut  throats  cap- 
tured by  my  forces  a  short  time  since  had  a  number  of 
blank  commissions  from  Governor  Letcher  for  guerrilla 
Captains  and  Lieutenants.  Would  suggest  that  if  there  is  a 
live  Governor  at  Wheeling,  he  be  sent  out  into  the  different 
counties  to  hold  meetings,  organize  the  civil  and  military 
powers,  and  form  Union  home  guards  for  the  protection  of 
their  homes,  and  to  relieve  the  United  States  troops  now 
scattered  at  various  posts  and  stations.  I  am  greatly  crip- 
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pled  by  details  made  for  these  purposes,  and  if  I  could 
have  the  full  regiments  of  my  command  I  will  go  wherever 
you  order  or  permit.  Two  guns  and  a  portion  of  the  men 
of  Captain  Hyman's  Battery,  are  left  at  Beverly  for  want 
of  transportation.  If  you  can  cause  the  immediate  filling 
of  the  requisition  made  by  Captain  Hyman  upon  Major 
Clary  it  will  give  me  one  full  and  one  efficient  battery  and 
greatly  oblige  me. 

"If  you  will  order  supplies  for  me  at  New  Creek,  I  will 
put  all  my  transportation  on  the  line  between  this  and  that 
point.  Would  suggest  that  government  stores,  except  sub- 
sistence, be  withdrawn  from   Cheat  Mountain,   Elkwater, 
Huttonsville,  Beverly   and   Buckhannon,   and  removed  to 
Clarksburg  or  Grafton,  and  the  United   States  troops  be 
withdrawn  from  the  line,  except  a  few  Virginia  troops  to 
keep  down  the  guerrillas.  Colonel  Harris,  of  the  10th  Regi- 
ment, reports  to  me  still.  The  distance  between  us  and  the 
difficulty  of  forwarding  orders  to  him  has  compelled  me  to 
order  him  in  case  of  threatened  danger  to  report  the  same 
to  your  headquarters  for  your  orders.  I  hope  this  will  meet 
your  approval."101 
In  April,  the  10th  Virginia  Regiment  was  transferred  from 
the  Cheat  Mountain  District  to  the  Railroad  District  of  the 
Mountain  Department,   Brigadier  General   B.  F.   Kelley   com- 
manding.102 

Early  in  April,  General  Milroy  was  attacked  near  Monterey, 
Highland  County,  by  a  force  of  over  one  thousand  Confederates, 
but  succeeded  in  routing  them  with  a  heavy  loss  to  the  enemy. 
Later  a  small  force  was  sent  out  from  Romney  and  they  at- 
tacked on  Grass  Lick  near  Lost  River  and  were  again  re- 
pulsed.108 

General  Fremont  lost  no  time  in  taking  the  offensive  against 
the  guerrillas.  On  April  14,  he  ordered  Brigadier  General  Jacob 
D.  Cox  to  direct  Colonel  George  Crook  to  send  detachments 
from  Sutton  and  Summersville  on  April  17,  into  Webster  Coun- 
ty to  destroy  the  bushwhackers.104  The  place  of  rendezvous  for 
the  troops  was  to  be  Addison  in  Webster  County,  all  arriving 
simultaneously. 

Major  Ebenezer  B.  Andrews  with  a  detachment  of  the  36th 
Ohio  Infantry  Regiment  left  Summersville  on  the  morning  of 
April  17  and  started  for  the  meeting  place.105  Lieutenant  Colo- 
nel Harris  was  ordered  to  provide  200  troops  from  his  command 
and  they  were  to  work  closely  with  a  detachment  of  the   1st 
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Virginia  Cavalry  Regiment  under  Lieutenant  Charles  D.  Law- 
son,  then  stationed  at  Sutton,  all  under  the  command  of  Harris. 

Harris  ordered  25  men  in  Weston  to  join  50  in  Sutton  and 
proceed.  A  detachment  of  50  men  from  Company  B  with  Cap- 
tain Thomas  D.  Murrin  and  50  men  of  Company  D,  both  com- 
panies then  stationed  in  Buckhannon,  would  proceed  to  Addi- 
son. They  arrived  on  the  morning  of  April  19,  having  seen  no 
guerrillas.  Captain  Morgan  A.  Darnall  with  a  detachment  of  80 
men  of  Company  A  stationed  at  Bulltown,  was  to  follow  Lieu- 
tenant Lawson,  the  commander  of  the  cavalry  company.  Lieu- 
tenant James  P.  Conley  was  second  in  command  of  Company  A. 

The  movement  was  not  accomplished  without  resistance.  The 
cavalry  was  attacked  on  Holly  Creek  on  the  17th,  by  a  force  of 
Partisan  Rangers  estimated  to  number  between  fifty  and  sixty. 
A  running  fight  was  kept  up  but  Lieutenant  Lawson  was  forced 
to  fall  back  on  the  protection  of  the  infantry  commanded  by 
Captain  Darnall.  They  succeeded  in  killing  five  of  the  bush- 
whackers. The  next  morning  the  1st  Cavalry  and  Company  A 
of  the  10th  Virginia  Infantry  attacked  the  enemy,  completely 
routing  them;  killing  five,  wounding  and  capturing  several  oth- 
ers. They  also  captured  a  number  of  horses  that  had  been  stolen 
from  Union  men  and  some  goods  that  had  been  taken  from  a 
store  in  Bulltown.  On  the  19th,  they  killed  another  of  the  guer- 
rillas. They  joined  with  the  other  troops  at  noon  on  April  19.10e 

With  the  movement  of  the  troops  in  the  spring  campaign,  it 
became  evident  that  the  old  defense  lines  and  commands  would 
not  be  effective.  The  12  units  in  the  Cheat  Mountain  District 
were  divided  between  Milroy's  and  Schenck's  Brigades  and  the 
Railroad  District  on  April  19.  Brigadier  General  Milroy,  being 
active  in  the  field,  was  relieved  of  command  of  the  Cheat  Moun- 
tain District.  The  boundary  lines  were  redrawn  and  shortened 
to  occupy  Braxton,  Webster,  Upshur  and  Randolph  Counties, 
and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Harris  was  given  command.  It  was  a 
temporary  appointment  for  he  retained  his  10th  Regiment,  of- 
ficially listed  as  being  in  the  Railroad  District.107 

When  the  Federal  troops  entered  Addison,  they  found  it  had 
been  deserted  long  before  by  its  rightful  inhabitants  and  was  a 
rendezvous  for  the  guerrillas  who  had  organized  under  Duncan 
McLaughlin,  calling  themselves  the  Webster  Dare  Devils.  The 
muster  roll  of  the  band  was  found  giving  a  list  of  the  members. 
The  village  was  burned  along  with  a  small  salt  works  belonging 
to  McLaughlin. 

The  following  morning  the  detachment  of  the  36th  Ohio  In- 
fantry Regiment  returned  to  their  station  and  the  detachments 
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of  the  10th  Virginia  Infantry  scoured  the  Holly  Creek  region 
for  the  enemy,  but  found  they  had  retreated  to  the  mountains. 
On  this  expedition,  Company  A  had  one  man  killed,  two  cap- 
tured and  one  wounded.  There  were  no  other  losses  to  the  10th 
Regiment. 

In  the  meantime,  Brigadier  General  Robert  C.  Schenck 
marched  his  men  to  Seneca  Creek  and  North  Fork  of  the  South 
Branch  of  the  Potomac  and  General  Milroy  advanced  from 
Monterey  down  the  North  Fork.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Harris  was 
notified  that  if  it  was  possible  for  him  to  do  so,  to  send  detach- 
ments to  the  Tygarts  River  Valley  for  two  or  three  days  to 
watch  all  the  passes  through  Randolph  County  and  the  South 
Fork  and  kill  or  capture  all  marauders  that  attempted  to  es- 
cape.108 

The  expedition  was  a  success^  and  most  of  the  men  returned 
to  their  posts  within  five  days.  In  April,  Company  K  made  an- 
other scout  from  Beverly  to  Elkwater  and  returned  to  Buck- 
hannon.  By  the  30th,  Harris  moved  his  headquarters  to  Buck- 
hannon,  a  safer  area  from  which  to  operate. 

On  May  4,  Harris  was  ordered  to  make  another  expedition 
into  Webster  County,  to  start  the  following  Thursday;  and 
Milroy  was  asked  if  he  could  help  in  the  undertaking.10"  Colonel 
Albert  Tracy  telegraphed  Harris  in  Weston,  warning  him  that 
300  guerrillas  were  on  the  North  Fork  of  the  Potomac  and  on 
Seneca  Creek  frightening  and  driving  the  Union  families  from 
the  country.  Harris  reported  to  Colonel  Tracy: 

"Buckhannon,  May  11,  1862. 
"Col.  Albert  Tracy: 

"I  have  100  men  under  Captain  Morgan  in  Webster 
County,  ordered  to  scout  the  country  for  ten  days  from  the 
8th,  in  order  to  take  in  detail  detachments  of  the  guerrillas 
that  will  return  to  Webster  in  small  parties  and  by  differ- 
ent routes  when  driven  by  our  forces  from  Calhoun,  Gil- 
mer and  Braxton.  Have  three  good  companies  in  Braxton, 
under  Captain  Darnall,  disposed  at  different  points  scout- 
ing and  to  cut  off  retreat  of  the  forces  that  attacked  Am- 
oldsburg.  My  Glenville  Company  is  being  used  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Gilmer  County,  though  out  of  my  district,  as  it 
has  been  recruited  in  that  county  and  is  still  recruiting,  not 
yet  being  full.  The  company  stationed  here  is  scouting  in 
Webster  and  Braxton.  The  Barbour  Company  was  mus- 
tered last  week  with  a  first  lieutenant  and  is  still  recruit- 
ing; lacks  23  men  of  being  up  to  the  minimum,  and,  as  we 
have  no  other  troops  in  Barbour,  is  charged  with  the  duty 
of  protecting  the  bridge  across  Tygarts  River  Valley  at 
Philippi. 
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"The  forces  cannot  be  removed  from  their  present  em- 
ployment without  leaving  counties  named  exposed  to  the 
ravages  of  guerrillas.  It  would  also  be  impossible  to  con- 
centrate them  within  a  week.  I  await  your  orders. 

"T.  M.  Harris,  Lieut-Col.  11th  (sic) 

"Va.  Volunteers."110 

It  was  evident  Harris  did  not  know  of  the  panic  that  was  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Union  commanders  and  the  general  condition 
in  the  guerrilla  country.  He  did  not  think  his  troops  were  in 
danger  of  being  wiped  out  but  Tracy  knew  better.  In  answer  to 
Harris'  long  telegram  Tracy  sent  another. 

"Headquarters,  Army  in  the  Field, 
"Petersburg,  Va.  May  11,  1862. 
"Col.  T.  M.  Harris, 
"Buckhannon,  Va. 

"...  Dispatch  from  General  Milroy  at  Franklin  says  that 
the  enemy  are  throwing  strong  force  down  by  Allegheny, 
Cheat  Mountain  and  Beverly,  and  may  get  as  far  as  Graf- 
ton. You  must  concentrate  at  Buckhannon.  General  Kelley 
informed  to  this  effect.  Norfolk  taken  by  General  Wool 
and  the  Merrimac  blown  up. 

"Albert  Tracy,  Col.  and  Assistant 
"Adjutant  General." 

On  May  10,  General  B.  F.  Kelley  arrived  in  Parkersburg  with 
three  companies  and  moved  the  following  day  to  Elizabeth  and 
Burning  Springs,  and  from  there,  to  Spencer  and  Arnoldsburg. 
He  did  not  have  reliable  information  on  the  number  or  position 
of  the  Partisan  Rangers,  but  did  say  the  people  in  that  part  of 
the  country  were  near  panic.111 

The  10th  Virginia  Infantry  continued  to  scout  the  mountain- 
ous country.  Company  A  had  seven  counties  for  its  territory 
and  captured  several  guerrillas.  Company  C  with  two  commis- 
sioned officers  and  50  men  left  on  a  scout  May  6  and  returned 
the  13th,  killing  three  bushwhackers.  On  May  16,  they  marched 
to  Snatchburg  (now  French  Creek),  Upshur  County;  on  the 
17th,  to  Buckhannon,  and  on  the  18th,  14  men  scouted  Webster 
County.  During  the  months  of  May  and  June,  they  were  sta- 
tioned at  Beverly  as  were  the  men  of  Company  C.  On  May  4, 
Company  E  moved  to  Elkwater.  At  that  time,  Company  F  was 
stationed  at  Sutton.112 

On  May  15,  Harris  reported  everything  quiet  in  his  com- 
mand, but  it  was  the  lull  before  the  storm. 
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Chapter  Six 

Guerrilla  Warfare 

The  line  of  defense  through  the  guerrilla  country,  set  up  and 
maintained  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Harris,  kept  the  Partisan 
Rangers  partly  restricted;  but  at  the  same  time,  caused  them  to 
organize  more  efficiently.  However,  his  scouting  and  skirmish- 
ing had  relieved  the  pressure  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road and  also  gave  confidence  to  the  loyal  citizens  of  the 
troubled  area.  His  ability  in  maneuvering  with  his  incomplete 
and  poorly  equipped  regiment  had  been  noticed  by  the  War 
Department;  and  although  the  regiment  had  not  reached  full 
strength,  on  May  20,  1862,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Harris  was  com- 
missioned a  colonel.  He  asked  the  Governor  of  the  Restored 
Government  of  Virginia  to  commission  his  brother-in-law,  Cap- 
tain Moses  Hall,  a  lieutenant  colonel  and  attach  him  to  the 
10th  Virginia  Infantry  Regiment,  which  was  done  on  May  30.113 

Shortly  after  the  skirmish  at  Arnoldsburg  on  May  5,  there 
occurred  one  of  the  brother-against-brother  tragedies  that 
haunted  families  for  years  after  the  war.  Colonel  Anas  Ansal 
marched  a  company  of  Union  Home  Guards  to  Sutton  shortly 
after  the  town  was  burned  looking  for  bushwhackers  loyal  to 
the  Southern  cause.  Part  of  the  company  was  sent  to  Laurel 
Creek  and  the  rest  to  Birch  River.  Lieutenant  James  P.  Conley 
was  a  member  of  the  group  and  his  brother,  Perry  Conley,  was 
one  of  the  guerrilla  leaders.  The  guerrillas  were  located,  and  in 
a  hand  to  hand  conflict,  James  killed  his  brother  Perry.  James 
was  advanced  to  1st  lieutenant  Sept.  12,  1862,  but  was  dis- 
missed Sept  12,  1864.114 

When  warm  weather  dried  up  the  mud  roads,  Harris  com- 
pleted his  reorganizing  of  the  10th  Virginia  Infantry.  Major 
Henry  H.  Withers  was  given  command  of  the  post  at  Sutton 
with  Companies  A,  C  and  F.  Company  E  remained  at  Buckhan- 
non  under  Captain  Lewis  M.  Marsh;  Company  G  was  stationed 
at  Glenville  under  Captain  James  M.  Ewing.  Companies  B  and 
D  were  already  at  Beverly  and  Colonel  Harris  ordered  H,  I  and 
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K  to  reinforce  them.  On  May  28,  Company  H  hiked  to  Philippi 
and  Buckhannon,  returning  June  4  to  Philippi.  Two  days  later 
the  company  went  to  Belington  and  on  the  30th  went  back  to 
Beverly.  Captain  Thomas  D.  Murrin's  Company  D,  with  60 
men,  made  an  expedition  from  Beverly  to  Mingo  Flats  on  June 
12.  From  there  they  marched  to  Dry  Fork  of  Cheat  River  by 
the  way  of  Beverly  and  returned  June  25.  Captain  Murrin  was 
an  experienced  officer  and  had  previously  served  ten  months  in 
the  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry. 

Company  E  was  ordered  to  Buckhannon  where  it  arrived 
May  24,  but  their  stay  was  short  for  on  the  29th  they  hiked  to 
Roaring  Creek  on  a  scout,  returning  to  Buckhannon  on  June  12. 
May  24,  Company  I  scouted  New  Creek. 

Colonel  Harris'  Headquarters  Company  was  in  Buckhannon 
and  his  10th  Virginia  Infantry  was  in  the  division  guarding  the 
railroad  but  their  work  was  not  usually  on  the  line.  Their  scout- 
ing extended  100  miles  south  of  the  road.  Colonel  Nathan  Wilk- 
inson's 6th  Virginia  Infantry  was  responsible  for  guarding  the 
railroad  bed  and  bridges. 

Company  I  was  detached  from  the  10th  Virginia  Infantry 
much  of  the  time.  General  Kelley  ordered  Captain  James  A. 
Jarboe  to  report  to  him  with  his  men,  but  on  June  20,  sent  him 
back  to  Colonel  Harris  by  the  way  of  the  Seneca. 

Harris'  thin  line  of  soldiers  could  cope  with  the  situation,  but 
fearing  the  arrival  of  a  larger  force  of  Confederates,  General 
John  C.  Fremont  asked  Secretary  of  War,  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 
to  send  General  Kelley  one  or  more  regiments  of  regulars  to 
relieve  him.  The  force  was  to  be  kept  mobile  and  was  to  be  used 
to  help  Colonel  Harris  at  Buckhannon  when  the  railroad  was 
secure.  The  Southern  forces  were  strong  at  Allegheny  Summit 
and  it  was  thought  they  would  attack  from  that  point.116 

Colonel  Harris  had  been  seriously  handicapped  by  a  lack  of 
artillery  support  and  the  terror  of  the  guerrillas,  but  the  situa- 
tion was  relieved  somewhat  when  General  Fremont  sent  four 
pieces  of  artillery  to  the  10th  Infantry.116  He  had  previously  re- 
quested permission  of  the  Wheeling  Government  to  recruit  men 
for  an  artillery  company  but  had  not  received  a  reply.  On  June 
18,  he  again  asked  why  his  request  had  not  been  granted  and 
suggested  that  Captain  A.  C.  Moore  be  appointed  recruiter  and 
captain.  He  had  the  guns,  horses,  ammunition,  etc.,  but  no  one 
to  operate  them.  The  useless  artillery  was  of  some  assistance  as 
Harris  made  a  show  of  the  guns,  hoping  it  would  keep  the  guer- 
rillas quiet.117 
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Colonel  Harris  was  at  a  disadvantage  when  he  recruited  his 
regiment.  He  could  not  offer  a  bounty  as  other  regiments  were 
doing  and  no  doubt  had  promised  more  than  his  authority  per- 
mitted. On  June  18,  a  protest  was  made  by  James  H.  Jarboe 
and  A.  W.  Barclay,  residents  of  New  Creek,  Mineral  County,  to 
Governor  Pierpont,  asking  if  he  approved  of  Colonel  Harris' 
plans  for  removal  of  his  soldiers  from  New  Creek  for  duty  in 
the  west.  When  Company  I  was  formed  there,  the  citizens  were 
promised  the  men  would  serve  in  Hampshire,  Hardy  and  ad- 
joining counties  for  the  protection  of  the  inhabitants.118 

The  residents  of  Braxton  County  again  registered  a  com- 
plaint of  harassment  and  at  the  request  of  the  Governor,  Colo- 
nel Harris  sent  Lieutenant  Henry  Bender  of  Company  F  with 
a  few  soldiers  to  investigate  and  found  a  band  of  guerrillas  un- 
der the  command  of  Eli  Goff  who  made  a  stand  at  the  residence 
of  Andrew  Ware.  They  were  defeated  by  Lieutenant  Bender 
and  his  men.  One  guerrilla,  John  Butcher,  was  killed  in  the 
skirmish.  Eli  Goff,  his  brother,  Smith,  Warner  and  Lake  were 
captured  and  sent  to  Atheneum  Prison  in  Wheeling.110 

Colonel  Harris  stated  in  his  report  he  had  captured  Hay- 
mond,  Coal,  and  Goff,  killed  three  men,  wounded  five,  and  took 
eleven  prisoners  with  some  arms.  He  also  forwarded  the  infor- 
mation secured  by  his  scouts  as  to  the  strength  of  the  Confed- 
erate Army  at  Allegheny  Pass.130  On  the  18th,  Harris  sent  Com- 
pany B  from  Buckhannon  to  Camp  Forguson  on  Leading  Creek 
to  stop  the  guerrillas.131 

The  10th  Infantry  had  not  been  assigned  a  surgeon  and  medi- 
cal officer  at  Buckhannon,  where  Harris  located  a  military  hos- 
pital for  the  regiment.  He  had  been  assisted  by  William  M. 
Worthington  who  had  been  commissioned  assistant  surgeon 
since  January  3,  1862,  but  he  resigned  April  12.  Governor  Pier- 
pont ordered  Dr.  George  C.  Gans  to  report  to  Colonel  Harris  as 
his  assistant.  He  arrived  April  28  and  asked  the  Governor  to 
give  him  a  lieutenant's  commission,  which  was  done  on  July  8. 
From  the  organization  of  the  10th  Virginia  Infantry  to  June  19, 
1862,  regimental  medical  reports  show  that  169  cases  were 
treated  and  there  had  been  no  deaths.132 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1862,  a  Dr.  Hertzog  was  accused  of 
murdering  Garland  Ferrell,  a  Northern  sympathizer,  in  Green- 
brier County.  David  Boughman  of  Greenbrier  appeared  at  the 
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10th  Virginia  Infantry  Headquarters  in  Buckhannon  on  June 
24,  and  stated  he  would  appear  as  a  witness  at  the  trial.  Harris 
telegraphed  Governor  Pierpont  asking  if  Dr.  Hertzog  would  be 
tried  by  a  military  commission  and  if  he  should  hold  the  wit- 
ness. He  also  suggested  that  Mathew  Corbin,  a  prisoner  held  in 
Wheeling,  would  also  give  important  testimony  in  the  case.123 

The  Federal  troops  at  Middletown  were  attacked  by  a  cav- 
alry force  June  15,  and  were  forced  to  fall  back  to  Winchester. 
General  John  E.  Wool,  who  had  been  ordered  to  guard  the  rail- 
road, asked  General  Kelley  to  concentrate  all  his  available 
troops  at  New  Creek,  but  decided  to  leave  one  regiment  at 
Clarksburg  until  more  information  on  the  situation  was  avail- 
able. He  thought  Colonel  Harris  could  protect  himself  in  the 
mountains  from  any  force  then  in  the  vicinity,  but  constantly 
warned  him  that  Beverly  was  a  precarious  position  to  occupy 
and  not  to  accumulate  stores  or  extra  baggage.12*  No  mention 
was  made  of  the  10th  Virginia  Infantry  advancing  to  fight  the 
guerrillas. 

Precarious  or  not,  Colonel  Harris  still  maintained  a  constant 
warfare  against  the  Partisan  Rangers;  and  in  June,  Captain 
James  A.  Jarboe  with  a  detachment  of  Company  I  succeeded  in 
capturing  several  bushwhackers  on  Seneca  and  North  Fork  in 
Pendleton  County.  They  were  marched  to  Buckhannon,  and  on 
July  19,  were  dispatched  to  Wheeling  under  the  guard  of  Ab- 
solom  Barclay  to  be  imprisoned.125 

Guerrilla  warfare,  like  a  festering  sore,  kept  breaking  out  in 
unexpected  places.  When  one  nest  of  outlaws  was  broken  up, 
the  men  that  escaped  migrated  to  another  point  and  set  up  a 
new  camp  from  which  to  operate.  Early  in  July,  reports  came 
in  of  increased  guerrilla  activity  on  Powell  Mountain;  and 
Colonel  Harris  was  notified  it  was  his  duty  to  break  it  up. 

Captain  Morgan  A.  Darnall  with  his  company  A  of  the  10th 
Virginia  Infantry  was  given  the  important  task  of  guarding  the 
military  telegraph  lines  from  Weston  to  Summersville.  They 
probably  saw  more  guerrilla  fighting  than  any  other  company  in 
the  regiment.  Colonel  Harris  decided  to  give  them  a  rest  in 
camp,  and  on  July  2,  ordered  Captain  Darnall  to  march  his  men 
from  Beverly  to  Sutton,  a  distance  of  80  miles,  where  they  ar- 
rived on  the  9th  for  a  two-week  stay.  Marching  that  distance  in 
order  to  rest  two  weeks  hardly  seemed  worth  the  effort. 

When  Company  A  arrived  in  camp,  Captain  Nimrod  M.  Hyre 
marched  Company  F  from  Sutton  to  Powell  Mountain,  a  short 
ridge  in  Nicholas  County  where  the  guerrillas  were  entrenched. 
They   succeeded   in   killing  three   and   capturing   seven   bush- 
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whackers  and  after  15  days  of  scouting  and  skirmishing,  re- 
turned to  Sutton.128 

The  Mountain  Department  merged  into  the  First  Corps, 
Army  of  Virginia,  June  22,  1862.  The  Railroad  District  of  the 
Mountain  Department  seems  to  have  remained  unassigned  until 
July  22,  when  the  Eighth  Corps,  Middle  Department,  was 
formed  from  the  old  Middle  Department.  Colonel  Harris'  10th 
Virginia  Infantry  was  attached  to  the  new  Railroad  Depart- 
ment in  the  Eighth  Corps,  Middle  Department.  General  B.  F. 
Kelley  again  assumed  command  of  the  Railroad  District,  he 
apparently  had  been  removed  June  26.  Major  General  John  E. 
Wool  was  assigned  to  the  Eighth  Corps  July  22.127 

Harris  knew  the  importance  of  holding  Cheat  Mountain 
Summit,  and  asked  Governor  Pierpont  to  send  him  reinforce- 
ments. Instead  of  using  his  time  recruiting,  he  turned  his  full 
attention  to  the  seriousness  of  the  situation.  The  84th  and  86th 
Ohio  Infantry  Regiments  were  composed  of  soldiers  who  had 
enlisted  for  three  months  and  as  their  time  was  about  to  expire, 
the  outlook  for  holding  the  mountain  passes  did  not  look  bright 
General  B.  F.  Kelley  also  appealed  to  the  Governor  for  more 
troops  and  tried  to  explain  the  dangerous  position  of  the  10th 
Virginia  Infantry.128 

Harris'  scouts  brought  in  the  distressing  news  that  the  Con- 
federates were  advancing  through  Cheat  Mountain  Pass.  It  ap- 
peared that  a  serious  invasion  had  started,  but  he  was  deter- 
mined to  hold  the  posts  he  was  expected  to  protect.  On  Aug.  1, 
Captain  Jarboe  marched  Company  I  to  Timber  Ridge  to  rout 
a  nest  of  bushwhackers  that  had  been  murdering  and  robbing 
in  the  vicinity.  On  the  6th,  Company  D  marched  from  Beverly 
to  Camp  Morrin  on  Dry  Fork  of  Cheat  River  to  get  information 
on  the  invasion,  and  the  same  day,  Company  B  hiked  to  Camp 
Forguson  on  Leading  Creek,  returning  on  the  31st  to  Beverly. 

Company  F  marched  to  the  headwaters  of  Holly  River  on  the 
22nd,  and  from  there  to  Greenbrier  County  by  way  of  an  un- 
explored region  in  Webster  called  the  Gulf.  On  the  way,  they 
were  attacked  by  bushwhackers,  one  of  the  outlaws  being  killed 
in  the  skirmish.  Major  Withers  led  an  expedition  on  the  31st, 
marching  to  Bulltown  in  expectation  of  meeting  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral A.  G.  Jenkin's  Cavalry,  but  what  the  company  of  foot  sol- 
diers could  have  done  if  they  had  met  seems  uncertain. 

It  is  believed  no  other  regiment  in  the  Civil  War  marched 
more  miles  than  Colonel  Harris'  10th  Virginia  Infantry  as  he 
kept  them  on  the  move,  scouting  and  fighting  the  guerrillas. 
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Governor  Pierpont  was  disturbed  when  he  received  informa- 
tion of  the  invasion  through  Cheat  Mountain  Pass  from  Colonel 
Harris,11'9  and  on  the  21st,  telegraphed  the  War  Department  in 
Washington  telling  of  the  danger  to  the  Union  forces.  By  that 
time,  Harris  had  achieved  a  reputation  for  sending  accurate  re- 
ports to  his  superior  officers  and  to  Governor  Pierpont;  and 
Washington  was  alarmed  at  the  turn  of  events.  General  H.  W. 
Halleck  asked  General  Wool  if  he  could  send  three  regiments  to 
help  Colonel  Harris.  He  replied  that  he  did  not  have  three,  not 
even  one  regiment  to  spare  from  any  station  east  of  New  Creek 
and  Cumberland.  However,  he  telegraphed  Brigadier  General 
Kelley,  who  had  5,000  men  at  that  time,  to  use  two  regiments 
to  support  Colonel  Harris  if  necessary.180 

Company  H  left  Beverly  for  a  scouting  expedition  to  Cheat 
Mountain  on  Sept.  7  and  returned  in  six  days.  Company  F  left 
Sutton  with  Adjutant  Oliver  P.  Boughner  in  command  to  de- 
stroy the  Confederate  fort  at  Big  Birch  but  they  were  them- 
selves surprised  and  14  of  their  own  men  were  captured. 

The  Army  and  Department  of  the  Ohio  was  formed  Sept.  19 
consisting  of  the  states  of  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois*  Wis- 
consin and  Kentucky  west  of  the  Tennessee  River,  including 
Cumberland  Gap.  The  10th  Virginia  Infantry,  with  the  13  other 
units  in  the  Railroad  District  of  Western  Virginia,  General  Kel- 
ley commanding,  were  attached  to  the  new  army  and  was  called 
the  Railroad  District  of  West  Virginia.181 

The  relentless  pressure  of  the  Confederates  and  guerrillas 
against  the  10th  Virginia  Infantry  continued  and  General  Kel- 
ley knew  it  would  be  necessary  for  Colonel  Harris  to  concen- 
trate his  troops  in  a  more  central  location  and  ordered  him  to 
move  his  headquarters  from  Buckhannon  to  Bulltown  in  Sep- 
tember. During  that  month  and  through  October,  Companies  B, 
C  and  E  were  at  Camp  Hartsuff.  Colonel  Nathan  Wilkinson, 
commander  of  the  6th  Virginia  Infantry,  ordered  Company  D 
of  the  10th  to  report  to  him  at  Clarksburg;  but  after  much 
bickering  over  right  of  command,  the  company  was  transferred 
to  Bulltown  on  the  22nd.  There  was  little  cooperation  between 
Harris  and  Wilkinson  during  the  Civil  War.  Company  F  re- 
mained at  Sutton.  Colonel  Harris  could  assemble  seven  com- 
panies on  short  notice  after  the  regiment  was  reorganized,  the 
first  time  he  had  been  able  to  do  so.132 
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In  September,  Colonel  Harris  sent  an  expedition  to  Hightown 
in  Highland  County  Virginia  under  the  command  of  Captain 
James  A.  Jarboe.  Lieutenant  A.  W.  Barclay  accompanied  him 
with  Company  I.  They  located  a  band  of  guerrillas  and  succeed- 
ed in  capturing  several.  As  they  marched  toward  Parkersburg  on 
the  Staunton  Pike,  others  in  the  band  set  up  an  ambuscade  and 
in  the  skirmish  two  of  the  prisoners  escaped.  According  to  the 
Confederate  report  of  the  incident,  Captain  Jarboe  gave  orders 
to  his  men  to  kill  the  prisoners  if  they  were  again  fired  upon. 
His  lieutenants  stated  they  would  not  carry  out  that  order.  One 
of  the  prisoners  later  reported  the  details  to  G.  W.  Randolph, 
Secretary  of  War  of  the  Confederate  States.133 

The  cavalry  company  so  desperately  needed  by  Colonel  Har- 
ris had  not  yet  attained  full  strength,  although  Lieutenant  Wil- 
liam C.  Hebner  had  succeeded  in  signing  up  70  recruits;  and 
the  Restored  Government  of  Virginia  was  asked  to  accept  the 
new  company  when  completed.184 

The  defeat  and  loss  of  msn  at  the  skirmish  of  Big  Birch  still 
irritated  Harris,  and  on  Oct.  6,  a  detachment  of  Company  C, 
commanded  by  Adjutant  Oliver  P.  Boughner  again  tried  to 
break  up  their  encampment.  They  were  successful  and  captured 
nine  of  the  guerrillas. 

Trouble  was  brewing  in  the  Big  Kanawha  Valley  and  the 
Union  commanders  began  shifting  troops  in  that  direction.  It 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  rumblings  of  war  that  produced  nothing 
and  the  Confederates  moved  east  without  a  major  conflict. 

Stonewall  Jackson  controlled  most  of  the  Valley  of  Virginia, 
and  was  a  constant  threat  to  the  western  part  of  the  state.  He 
increased  his  activities  and  threatened  to  invade  by  way  of  Win- 
chester and  Romney.  The  lines  of  communication  to  the  east 
were  broken  and  it  was  not  known  if  Jackson  occupied  Win- 
chester. The  Union  commanders  knew  the  threat  was  not  an 
idle  one,  and  planned  to  combat  it.  The  general  flow  of  troops 
was  to  the  east  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  and  the  com- 
manders concentrated  their  men  along  the  line,  waiting  for 
transportation.  General  R.  H.  Milroy,  who  had  a  part  in  the  Big 
Kanawha  scare,  was  sent  to  the  Beverly  area.  As  he  was  the 
ranking  officer,  he  took  command  of  the  10th  Virginia  Infantry 
and  other  troops  in  the  vicinity,  although  it  appears  it  was  not 
done  on  a  general  order.  There  was  some  friction  between  him 
and  General  Kelley  as  to  whom  would  give  orders  but  the  War 
Department  ordered  him  to  report  to  Kelley. 

Late  in  October,  Milroy  directed  Harris  to  concentrate  his 
forces  in  Beverly  in  preparation  for  meeting  the  Confederate 
troops  moving  in  their  direction.  Company  B  left  Camp  Hart- 
suff  on  Nov.  4,  and  marched  to  Beverly  by  Middle  Fork  River 
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arriving  on  the  13th.  On  the  1st,  Company  F  left  Buckhannon 
and  arrived  on  the  12  th.  Company  C  hiked  from  Built  own  to 
Sutton,  Powell  Mountain  and  on  to  Beverly. 

Milroy  left  his  brigade  Nov.  7,  and  went  to  New  Creek  where 
he  had  eight  regiments  of  infantry,  two  batteries  of  artillery  and 
three  companies  of  cavalry.135 

Information  on  the  Confederate  troop  movement  around 
Winchester  was  received  by  the  Army  Command  in  Washing- 
ton, and  on  Nov.  13,  General  Halleck  telegraphed  General  Kel- 
ley  informing  him  that  Jackson  had  left  Winchester  and  was 
marching  west  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  railroad.  Gen- 
eral Milroy  still  had  2,000  troops  at  Beverly  and  General  Jacob 
D.  Cox  told  General  Kelley  to  call  on  these  troops  if  necessary. 
Kelley  ordered  Milroy  to  move  his  troops  as  fast  as  possible  to 
Webster,  where  transportation  on  the  railroad  would  be  wait- 
ing.130 The  following  morning  Milroy  telegraphed  that  they 
were  on  the  move. 

General  Kelley  erected  fortifications  and  earthworks  the 
previous  summer  at  New  Creek,  seven  miles  from  the  road,  and 
he  wanted  to  make  a  stand  there  if  Jackson's  forces  made  an 
attempt  to  enter  Western  Virginia.137  The  situation  appeared 
desperate  and  General  Halleck  ordered  General  Cox,  com- 
mander in  the  Kanawha  Valley,  to  send  as  many  troops  as  pos- 
sible to  New  Creek  to  occupy  the  fortifications.  They  were  to 
proceed  by  boat  down  the  Big  Kanawha  and  to  Parkersburg  on 
the  Ohio,  where  trains  would  be  waiting  to  transport  them  to 
the  east.138 

Company  B,  10th  Virginia  Infantry,  arrived  at  Webster  Sta- 
tion on  Nov.  17,  having  marched  by  the  way  of  Philippi.  Com- 
panies C  and  F  were  already  there,  and  the  same  day  Company 
E  arrived  from  Bulltown.  The  following  day  the  troops  were 
transported  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  to  New  Creek.139  Gen- 
eral Kelley,  General  Milroy  and  Colonel  Gustave  P.  Cluseret 
could  assemble  20,000  men  in  their  commands  at  that  point.1*0 

A  strict  training  program  was  started  in  New  Creek,  and  for 
the  first  time  for  most,  the  men  were  drilled  in  regiments  and 
in  the  arts  of  warfare.  It  was  their  duty  to  fight  experienced 
armies  and  most  of  them  lacked  instructions  in  the  correct  pro- 
cedures of  military  fighting,  especially  in  discipline.  In  the  past 
they  had  been  successful  in  keeping  the  guerrillas  in  check,  but 
it  was  a  different  situation  with  war  hardened  troops  facing 
them. 
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Jackson,  who  had  excellent  communications,  decided  the  mil- 
itary force  from  the  west  was  too  powerful  to  attack;  and  by  the 
19th,  it  was  evident  he  would  not  fight.  Kelley  telegraphed 
Major  G.  M.  Bascom,  Assistant  Adjutant  General,  he  could 
hold  Western  Virginia.141  A  few  of  Milroy's  men  were  still  in 
Randolph  and  Upshur  Counties,  and  when  Jackson  failed  to  at- 
tack, they  returned  to  fight  the  guerrillas.14"'  Companies  A,  B  and 
E  of  the  10th  Virginia  Infantry  marched  to  Petersburg  and 
Moorefield,  skirmishing  most  of  the  way.  They  killed  one, 
wounded  five,  and  captured  three  Confederates.143 

Colonel  Harris  rode  to  Moorefield  with  his  men.  He  received 
an  order  from  Headquarters  to  levy  three  days  subsistence  from 
the  citizens  of  the  town  in  retaliation  for  aiding  Captain  E.  H. 
McDonald  of  the  Confederate  Army.  The  order  was  to  be  car- 
ried out  by  Lieutenant  John  McAdams,  Acting  Quartermaster. 
The  first  order  was  issued  Dec.  11;  and  the  following  day,  an- 
other was  given,  listing  the  quantity  of  provisions  demanded.  A 
deadline  of  4  p.  m.  was  set  for  the  citizens  to  deliver  1,200 
pounds  of  beef,  700  pounds  of  pork,  1,150  pounds  of  flour  and 
1,200  pounds  of  corn  meal  or  their  town  would  be  burned.  If 
the  food  was  not  available,  the  citizens  could  pay  cash.144  The 
food  was  delivered. 

Colonel  Harris  listed  his  regiment  as  being  in  the  Army  of 
Occupation  at  that  time,  but  the  reason  for  doing  so  is  not 
clear.145 

In  a  reconnaissance  move,  General  Cluseret  entered  Stras- 
burg,  Va.,  on  Nov.  21,  and  captured  twenty  prisoners.  A  force 
of  Confederates  camped  near  Woodstock  and  he  fell  back  to 
Wardensville.  A  supply  train  sent  by  him  was  attacked  at  Ward- 
ensville  by  350  of  Colonel  John  D.  Imboden's  men  but  they 
were  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  six  killed,  wounded,  or  taken  prison- 
er. The  Union  loss  was  six  killed.  Companies  A,  C,  E  and  per- 
haps others  of  the  10th  Virginia  Infantry  were  in  the  battle.140 

During  the  confusion  of  organizing  and  marching  to  new  po- 
sitions, several  promotions  and  changes  of  command  were  made 
among  the  higher  ranking  officers.  The  wording  of  the  orders 
was  not  clear  and  caused  resentment  among  them.  Major  Gen- 
eral Robert  C.  Schenck  took  charge  of  the  Middle  Department, 
Eighth  Army  Corps,  on  Dec.  22,  1862,  and  he  was  notified  his 
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command  included  the  defense  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road to  the  Ohio  River.147 

Much  damage  had  been  done  to  the  railroad  by  the  Confed- 
erate forces  and  the  first  concern  of  General  Kelley  and  the 
Railroad  Division  was  to  repair  the  road.  Previously,  the  rail- 
road had  made  its  own  repairs,148  but  Kelley  ordered  his  soldiers 
to  the  task  and  rebuilt  the  track  at  the  astounding  rate  of  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  a  day. 

There  was  some  skirmishing  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia  and 
jockeying  for  positions  to  hold  during  the  winter  months.  Win- 
chester was  the  key  point  of  the  area  and  the  Union  Army  was 
given  orders  to  drive  the  Confederates  south  and  hold  the  town 
at  any  cost.  The  Bluecoats  captured  Winchester  and  General 
Milroy  ordered  Colonel  Harris  to  assemble  his  10th  Virginia 
Infantry  there  and  build  winter  quarters.  The  instructions  were 
to  move  in  small  squads^  scouting  and  skirmishing  all  the  way 
if  necessary.  The  assembly  of  the  regiment  was  to  be  on  Jan.  1, 
1863. 

Company  A  marched  from  Wardensville  by  the  way  of  Mid- 
dletown;  Company  C  went  through  Strasburg  and  at  least  part 
of  the  regiment  marched  all  the  way  to  Winchester  on  the 
Northwestern  Turnpike  in  disobedience  of  orders. 

During  the  march,  the  weather  turned  bitter  cold  and  the 
soldiers  suffered  from  the  zero  temperatures.  Jan.  1,  1863,  was 
the  coldest  that  the  old  settlers  could  remember  and  several 
soldiers  froze  to  death.  The  men  on  duty  between  Grafton  and 
Piedmont  suffered  greatly  from  the  low  temperatures  and  high 
winds. 

Thomas  Marion  Matheny,  a  civilian  scout  in  General  Harris' 
regiment,149  later  stated  the  men  slept  in  the  open  with  only  one 
blanket  to  protect  them  from  the  cold.  Because  of  their  extreme 
fatigue  from  forced  marches  they  did  not  awaken  when  death 
threatened  and  some  lost  their  lives.  When  daylight  came,  sev- 
eral soldiers  had  hands,  cheeks,  or  other  parts  of  their  bodies 
frozen  to  the  ground  and  water  was  heated  to  free  them.  Several 
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were  dead  and  later  in  Winchester  some  of  the  men  had  hands 
amputated.160 

Many  soldiers  of  the  10th  Regiment  were  on  the  sick  list  the 
rest  of  the  winter,  and  from  Dec.  1,  1862,  to  July,  1863,  43  men 
died  of  sickness  mostly  from  the  effects  of  the  march  to  Win- 
chester. There  were  no  battle  casualties  during  that  period.  The 
men  were  not  able  to  fight.151 

On  Dec.  20,  1862,  Colonel  Harris  temporarily  lost  one  of  his 
most  valuable  men.  Major  Henry  H.  Withers  was  captured  near 
Strasburg  and  sent  to  Libby  Prison  in  Richmond.  The  Confed- 
erate authorities  learned  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  home 
guards  before  his  enlistment  in  the  United  States  Army  and 
was  in  command  of  a  company  of  sixteen  men  who  made  an 
emergency  expedition  into  Gilmer  County  when  Captain  Abram 
Parrill  and  his  party  of  Partisan  Rangers  raided  the  area.  With- 
ers drove  the  rangers  out  of  Glenville  and  captured  a  dozen 
horses  that  had  been  stolen  from  Union  men.  Captain  Parrill 
was  shot  by  Withers  and  the  son  of  Parrill  was  killed  by  one 
of  the  other  men  in  the  company.  The  Confederate  Government 
considered  it  an  act  of  murder  and  ordered  Withers  to  be  held 
for  trial  as  a  civilian.  That  proved  the  guerrillas  were  recognized 
by  the  South  as  being  part  of  their  forces,  but  considered  the 
home  guards  loyal  to  the  Union  to  be  outlaws. 

Colonel  Harris  contacted  Captain  John  O.  Cravens,  Assistant 
Adjutant  General  in  Winchester,  asking  him  to  call  the  case  to 
the  attention  of  the  United  States  Government  and  see  if  they 
could  get  the  articles  of  war  to  apply  in  Withers  case.152  He 
later  returned  to  the  North  and  resumed  his  duties  in  the  Union 
Army. 
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Chapter  Seven 

The  Jones-Imboden  Raid 

Milroy's  Division  in  Winchester,  a  part  of  the  Eighth  Army 
Corps,  was  formed  early  in  January  1863;  and  was  composed 
of  Colonel  Harris'  10th  Virginia  Infantry,  five  other  infantry 
regiments,  five  cavalry  units  and  two  batteries.153  On  Jan.  1, 
General  Robert  H.  Milroy  was  commissioned  major  general  to 
date  from  Nov.  29,  and  the  promotion  caused  resentment  as  his 
commission  was  taken  from  the  quota  allotted  to  the  Virginia 
troops  instead  of  from  Indiana  where  he  belonged.  That  stopped 
promotions  all  along  the  line  and  because  of  it  he  had  very  few 
friends.151  The  reason  for  his  promotion  was  a  mystery  to  the 
other  generals  as  they  believed  he  was  unreliable.  They  could 
not  depend  on  his  dispatches  telling  of  the  approaching  enemy. 
It  was  thought  his  frequent  cry  of  "wolf"  would  eventually  re- 
sult in  his  capture.  He  was  so  distrusted  that  when  the  Confed- 
erates threatened  Winchester,  and  he  telegraphed  his  superiors 
he  could  hold  the  town  if  he  had  more  men,  General  H.  W. 
Halleck  stated  it  was  not  safe  for  him  to  command  a  large 
army.155 

The  railroad  rebuilding  progressed  rapidly  and  the  entire  line 
was  opened  to  traffic  Jan.  5.  The  10th  Virginia  Infantry  was 
assigned  to  picket  duty  in  Winchester  and  on  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.156 

Colonel  Harris  ordered  his  men  to  build  winter  quarters,  but 
if  they  thought  they  would  settle  down  to  picket  duty  they  were 
mistaken.  General  Milroy's  idea  of  railroad  protection  was  to 
keep  expeditions  probing  southward.  Many  scouting  trips  were 
made  up  the  Valley  of  Virginia  by  Harris  and  his  men.157  Jan.  8, 
Milroy  made  a  bold  stab  into  enemy  territory  as  far  as  Wood- 
stock, but  he  was  chastised  by  General  B.  F.  Kelley  for  doing 
so  without  orders.158  Jan.  20,  part  of  the  10th  Virginia  Infantry 
went  on  an  expedition,  capturing  two  prisoners;  and  on  March 
4,  marched  to  Strasburg,  Va.,  returning  with  five  prisoners.159 


153Fredrick  H.  Dyer,  A  Compendium  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion, 
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The  2nd  Division  of  the  Eighth  Corps,  Middle  Department, 
was  formed  Feb.  5,  1863,  from  Milroy's  Division,  Upper  Po- 
tomac, with  Milroy  in  command.  The  2nd  Brigade,  of  which 
Harris'  regiment  was  a  part,  was  commanded  by  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral G.  P.  Cluseret  from  Feb.  5  to  Feb.  12.  Colonel  George 
Hayes  of  the  87th  Pennsylvania  Infantry  commanded  until  the 
10th  Virginia  Infantry  left  the  brigade.100  The  4th  Separate 
Brigade  of  the  Eighth  Corp®  was  formed  March  1 1,  with  Briga- 
dier General  B.  S.  Roberts  in  command  and  the  10th  Virginia 
Infantry  Regiment  was  transferred  to  it,  remaining  until  the 
new  West  Virginia  Government  started  operating  in  June.101 

General  Roberts,  an  overbearing  commander  in  whom  his 
men  had  no  confidence,  established  his  headquarters  in  Weston, 
Lewis  County,  Virginia,  and  started  a  campaign  of  terror 
against  the  natives  that  caused  much  criticism.  He  was  so  dis- 
liked that  even  the  Northern  sympathizers  objected  to  the  Re- 
stored Government  in  Wheeling.  His  plan  was  to  run  all  the 
women,  children  and  old  men  out  of  the  country  if  there  was  a 
breath  of  suspicion  against  their  loyalty  to  the  Union.  One  com- 
plaint against  a  family,  regardless  of  how  flimsy  the  evidence, 
and  they  were  driven  from  their  homes.  His  "war  on  the  wom- 
en" was  long  remembered  by  those  he  had  hurt.  Much  criticism 
has  been  leveled  at  the  bushwhacker  outlaws,  but  here  was  a 
case  of  legal  brutality.162 

The  Winchester  area  was  secure,  but  a  far  more  dangerous 
situation  was  developing.  Although  the  western  part  of  Virginia 
had  suffered  from  the  guerrilla  raids,  they  knew  little  of  actual 
warfare.  The  Confederate  Army  was  preparing  to  change  that. 
On  April  24,  Generals  William  E.  Jones  and  John  D.  Imboden 
marched  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountains  for  the  invasion 
of  the  west  with  a  combined  force  of  about  3,364  men.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  raid  was  to  destroy  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road, tear  up  the  telegraph  lines  and  then  do  as  much  general 
damage  as  possible.  There  was  some  thought  in  Imboden's  mind 
that  he  could  hold  the  region  once  it  had  been  captured.163 

One  of  their  first  acts  was  to  attack  Colonel  George  R. 
Latham  who  commanded  878  men  at  Beverly,  and  force  him  to 
retreat  to  Buckhannon.  General  Roberts  called  in  his  troops 
from  Birch,  Sutton  and  Bulltown  to  the  same  place  and  tem- 
porarily halted  his  war  against  the  civilians.  On  April  29,  Rob- 
erts retreated  to  Clarksburg  and  was  reinforced  by  Brigadier 


160Dyer's  Compendium,  vol.  1,  p.  344,  states  it  was  Brigadier  General 
A.  Cluserett,  which  is  probably  wrong  as  there  is  no  other  mention  of  this 
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16 Oyer's  Compendium,  vol.  1,  pp.  343  and  383  states  it  was  General 
Order  No.  20  that  created  the  4th  Separate  Brigade,  dated  March  28,  1863. 
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General  John  R.  Kenly's  brigade.1  ni  General  Roberts  worked  his 
men  to  the  point  of  exhaustion  digging  trenches  and  building 
earthworks  around  the  town. 

Even  after  the  Jones-Imboden  raid  started,  it  was  thought  to 
be  a  minor  affair  for  on  May  5,  Brigadier  General  Washington 
L.  Elliott,  with  Colonel  Harris'  10th  Virginia  Infantry,  110th, 
122nd  and  123rd  Ohio  Infantry  Regiments  scouted  up  the  Val- 
ley of  Virginia.  On  the  4th,  they  reached  Strasburg  and  Wood- 
stock, and  on  the  9th  returned  to  Winchester.  They  succeeded  in 
capturing  five  prisoners  in  a  fight  near  Edinburgh05 

On  their  return  they  received  the  alarming  report  that  Jones 
and  Imboden  were  tearing  up  the  railroad  tracks  between 
Clarksburg  and  Parkersburg.  The  growing  rumor  stated  the 
Confederates  had  at  least  8,000  men  on  the  raid,  and  if  help 
was  not  sent  soon,  all  Western  Virginia  would  be  taken  and 
Pennsylvania  would  be  in  grave  danger. 

The  Restored  Government  of  Virginia  in  Wheeling  was  pre- 
paring to  leave.  Governor  Pierpont  telegraphed  President  Lin- 
coln May  7,  stating  he  was  satisfied  he  could  get  no  help  from 
the  volunteer  forces  for  the  defense  of  Western  Virginia.100  The 
post  office,  banks  and  other  business  establishments  were 
packed  and  ready  to  flee  to  Ohio  at  a  moment's  notice.  The 
ordinance  officer  at  Wheeling  telegraphed  headquarters  asking 
if  the  supply  depot  should  be  blown  up  if  the  Confederates  in- 
vaded the  town. 

Clarksburg  residents,  being  nearer  the  center  of  operations, 
were  even  more  panicked.  Colonel  Nathan  Wilkinson  tele- 
graphed Brigadier  General  B.  S.  Roberts  that  Grafton  and  Web- 
ster had  fallen  and  he  was  preparing  to  evacuate  Clarksburg 
in  two  hours  as  he  expected  an  attack  by  that  time.187  The  raid 
did  not  materialize,  for  on  May  5,  Imboden's  scouts  reported 
Clarksburg  had  received  reinforcements  and  trenches  were  be- 
ing dug.  The  Confederates  had  no  time  to  capture  the  fortifica- 
tions and  detoured  to  the  south.  Clarksburg  was  the  only  town 
of  any  size  in  the  path  of  the  raiders  that  did  not  fall  into  their 
hands. 

The  efficiency  of  the  raid  was  not  helped  when  the  Southern 
forces  swept  into  Western  Virginia  in  two  columns  instead  of  a 
combined  force,  although,  they  probably  spread  more  terror. 
Imboden  advanced  through  the  South  Branch  Valley  to  Bev- 
erly and  Buckhannon,  while  Jones  went  by  Oakland,  Rowles- 
burg,  Kingwood,  Morgantown,  Fairmont  and  Philippi.168 
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General  B.  F.  Kelley,  then  in  Baltimore,  had  faith  in  the 
ability  of  the  9th  and  10th  Virginia  Infantry  Regiments  to 
fight  in  the  mountainous  territory  since  they  had  been  recruited 
in  the  troubled  area,  and  requested  General  Robert  C.  Schenck 
to  return  them  to  Western  Virginia  to  stem  the  advance  of 
Jones  and  Imboden.  He  promised  to  send  the  14th  Virginia  In- 
fantry as  soon  as  possible.169 

Lieutenant  Colonel  William  H.  Chesebrough  objected  to  the 
troops  being  sent  west  as  he  thought  it  would  weaken  Winches- 
ter to  a  dangerous  degree,  but  the  threat  to  the  Union  forces  in 
the  west  was  of  more  concern  at  that  particular  time;  and  on 
May  7,  he  ordered  the  9th  and  10th  Virginia  Infantry  Regi- 
ments to  proceed,  and  stated  that  cars  on  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  would  be  waiting  for  them  the  next  day  in  Mar- 
tinsburg,  Va.,  for  transportation  to  Grafton.  Railroad  equipment 
was  at  a  premium  as  all  available  cars  were  being  used  to  trans- 
port General  Joseph  Hooker's  prisoners  to  Northern  prisons,170 

Previously  the  12th  Pennsylvania  Cavalry  Regiment  had 
been  ordered  by  General  Robert  C.  Schenck  to  help  General 
Kelley  in  Western  Virginia,  and  on  the  7th  and  9th,  the  entire 
brigade  except  detachments  of  the  1st  and  3rd  Virginia  Cavalry 
and  Battery  L,  5th  U.  S.  Artillery  were  ordered  by  Schenck  to 
reinforce  him  and  were  temporarily  detached  from  their  di- 
vision.171 He  ordered  Kelley  to  push  the  9th  and  10th  Virginia 
Infantry  to  Wheeling  and  Parkersburg  if  he  found  it  advisable; 
but  on  the  same  day,  Roberts  telegraphed  Chesebrough  that 
these  two  regiments  with  the  14th  Pennsylvania  Cavalry,  14th 
Virginia  Infantry  and  a  battery  were  to  occupy  Beverly.172 

Colonel  Harris  arrived  in  Charles  Town  with  his  regiment 
May  11,  and  General  Kelley  telegraphed  Roberts  he  was  send- 
ing the  10th  Virginia  Infantry  on  to  Clarksburg.  Cars  could  not 
be  obtained  and  the  following  day  Harris  marched  the  regiment 
to  Harper's  Ferry  and  there  found  transportation.  On  the  12th, 
they  were  on  their  way  to  Webster  Station  where  they  arrived 
May  17.173 

General  Kelley  informed  General  Roberts,  "You  will  find  the 
10th  Regiment  of  Virginia  a  fine  regiment."174 

When  the  Confederate  raiders  detoured  Clarksburg  and 
swung  south  toward  their  own  lines,  Colonel  Harris  was  ordered 
to  hold  his  men  at  Webster  Station  and  make  reconnoitering  ex- 
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peditions  into  the  surrounding  territory.175  Company  I,  under 
Captain  J.  A.  Jarboe,  was  again  detached  from  Colonel  Harris' 
command  on  May  14.  Company  G  was  stationed  at  the  Middle 
Fork  Bridge  where  it  remained  until  the  end  of  June.176 

General  John  D.  Imboden  expected  the  Virginians  to  enlist 
in  his  Confederate  Army,  but  like  Captain  John  Brown  four 
years  before  at  Harper's  Ferry,  he  was  disappointed.  He  stated 
in  his  official  report,  "Their  spirit  is  broken  by  the  tyrant  where 
they  are  true  to  the  cause,  and  those  that  are  against  us  are  the 
blackest  hearted  most  despicable  villains  upon  the  continent.177 

Instead  of  increasing  his  army  through  enlistments  in  West- 
ern Virginia,  many  deserted  when  he  ordered  his  men  not  to 
capture  horses  for  their  personal  use.  The  fast  pace  set  by  the 
Confederate  commander  was  too  strenuous  for  many  of  them 
and  large  numbers  were  left  at  Beverly  and  Buckhannon,  sick  or 
unable  to  travel.  Some  of  the  Confederate  soldiers  were  detailed 
to  drive  captured  horses  and  cattle  to  the  south  and  the  forces 
of  the  raiders  dwindled  to  about  2,300  men. 

When  Colonel  A.  W.  Harman's  splinter  group  of  Confederate 
raiders,  the  12  th  Virginia  Cavalry,  was  repulsed  at  West  Union, 
they  rode  to  Ritchie  Court  House,  Colonel  Thomas  M.  Harris' 
home  town,  and  found  75  old  men,  boys  and  misfits  comprising 
the  Ritchie  County  Home  Guards  drawn  up  in  formation  pre- 
pared to  fight.  Harman  recognized  their  bravery,  but  also  saw 
the  situation  was  more  humorous  than  dangerous,  and  talked 
the  men  into  surrendering  their  arms.  He  did  not  harm  the  in- 
habitants or  destroy  the  town,  probably  out  of  respect  for  the 
brave  but  helpless  home  guards,  and  rode  on  south  joining 
General  William  E.  Jones  the  same  evening,  May  7.178 

On  May  9,  General  Jones  extended  his  raid  as  far  west  as 
Burning  Springs,  Virginia's  prosperous  oil  field,  destroying  the 
drilling  and  pumping  equipment  and  150,000  barrels  of  oil.  The 
fire  could  be  seen  in  Parkersburg,  forty  miles  to  the  west,  and 
panic  engulfed  the  Ohio  Valley.  The  burning  oil  flowed  down 
the  Little  Kanawha  River  destroying  everything  in  it's  path. 
Many  families  in  Parkersburg  moved  to  the  Ohio  side  of  the 
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river,  the  men  remaining  with  horses  to  guard  their  homes  from 
looters,  but  ready  to  swim  the  Ohio  at  the  approach  of  the  Con- 
federates.179 Ohio  troops  crossed  the  river  and  occupied  Park- 
ersburg. 

There  still  was  no  serious  threat  to  the  Southern  Army,  but 
as  the  Ohio  soldiers  gathering  at  the  western  terminal  of  the 
railroad  might  prove  to  be  troublesome,  the  raiders  retreated 
to  their  own  lines  across  the  mountains.  In  their  lightning  30- 
day  thrust  across  Western  Virginia  they  traveled  700  miles, 
killed  twenty-five  or  thirty  men,  wounded  several  times  that 
number,  captured  nearly  700  men  with  arms  and  one  piece  of 
artillery,  destroyed  two  trains,  16  railroad  bridges,  one  tunnel, 
and  took  home  1,000  head  of  cattle  and  1,200  horses.  The  great- 
est damage  done  was  to  the  morale  of  the  natives. 

Brigadier  General  W.  W.  Averell  was  ordered  to  Western 
Virginia  May  18  to  command  the  4th  Separate  Brigade,  reliev- 
ing Brigadier  General  B.  S.  Roberts.  He  was  directed  to  organize 
his  headquarters  at  Weston  or  Buckhannon  and  draw  his  sup- 
plies from  the  quartermaster  depot  in  Clarksburg.  His  command 
included  Colonel  Harris'  10th  Virginia  Volunteer  Infantry  as 
well  as  the  28th  Ohio  Infantry,  2nd,  3rd  and  8th  Virginia  In- 
fantry, 14th  Pennsylvania  Cavalry  Regiment,  Company  C,  16th 
Illinois  Cavalry,  Company  A,  1st  Virginia  Cavalry,  Company  C, 
3rd  Virginia  Cavalry,  3rd  Independent  Company  Ohio  Cavalry, 
and  Battery  B,  and  G,  1st  Virginia  Artillery.  AverelFs  command 
was  composed  almost  entirely  of  Virginians.1*0 

Averell  reported  to  Weston  May  22  to  take  command  of  his 
men,  who  were  pleased  at  the  change  of  commanders  for  his 
record  as  a  leader  was  well  known.181  He  was  to  occupy  the  ter- 
ritory between  the  railroad  and  the  Great  Kanawha  River,  but 
his  force  was  to  be  kept  mobile  as  a  reserve  cooperating  with 
General  B.  F.  Kelley.  He  was  informed  he  might  be  called  on 
to  follow  the  enemy,  cross  the  mountains  to  the  east,  or  fight 
in  the  Valley  of  Virginia.  His  main  duty  was  to  guard  the  passes 
on  Cheat  Mountain. 

Averell  ordered  Colonel  Harris  to  move  the  10th  Virginia 
Infantry  Regiment  back  to  Buckhannon  leaving  Company  I  at 
New  Creek  and  Company  G  at  Middle  Fork  Bridge.  They  did 
not  move  as  a  unit;  each  company  commander  was  on  his  own, 
and  arrived  at  the  rendezvous  from  June  3  to  8.182  Upshur  Coun- 
ty was  found  to  be  free  of  Confederate  soldiers,  Jones  and  Im- 
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boden  had  previously  retreated  to  the  east,  and  Colonel  Harris 
marched  the  10th  Regiment  on  to  Beverly  arriving  June  8  and 
9.  He  organized  a  military  camp  to  guard  the  backwoods  coun- 
ties. His  men  fought  the  guerrillas  who  had  again  become  arro- 
gant when  Jones  and  Imboden  made  their  raid.  Company  G  re- 
joined the  regiment  at  the  end  of  June,  but  Company  I  was  still 
detached  from  the  regiment  and  was  sent  to  Petersburg  to  do 
guard  duty.183  Colonel  Harris  and  the  10th  Virginia  Infantry 
Regiment  were  permanently  detached  from  the  2nd  Division, 
Eighth  Army  Corps,  by  General  Schenck.184 

Harris'  men  had  been  poorly  armed,  but  were  now  issued  58- 
calibre  Enfield  Rifles.185 

Ewing's  Battery  and  two  independent  companies  were  with 
Colonel  Harris  at  Beverly.  One  company  of  the  10th  Virginia 
Infantry  was  left  at  Buckhannon.186 
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Chapter  Eight 

Confederate  Expedition  to  Beverly 

The  unhindered  Jones  and  Imboden  raid  into  Western  Vir- 
ginia opened  the  eyes  of  the  Confederate  generals  to  the  un- 
protected condition  of  the  area,  and  they  mounted  their  sum- 
mer offensive  from  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  aimed  at  the 
west.  The  raid  had  also  demonstrated  to  the  Union  Army  their 
lack  of  cavalry  units  was  a  hindrance  and  they  tried  to  remedy 
the  situation.  A  cavalry  mounting  and  training  station  was 
opened  in  Bridgeport,  east  of  Clarksburg,  and  on  June  3,  1863, 
the  3rd  Virginia  Infantry  was  sent  there  to  be  mounted.  On  the 
9th,  the  8th  Virginia  Infantry  arrived  in  camp.187  The  haste  in 
which  the  station  was  activated  limited  the  amount  of  training 
possible.  Cavalry  supplies  were  not  available  in  Clarksburg,  and 
the  Wheeling  supply  depot  was  unwilling  to  issue  quantities  suf- 
ficient to  equip  regiments. 

General  William  W.  Averell  was  with  Colonel  Harris  at  Bev- 
erly June  14  when  he  received  a  dispatch  from  General  Robert 
C.  Schenck  telling  him  that  General  Richard  S.  Ewell  had  at- 
tacked the  Union  Army  at  Winchester  with  Jackson's  old  di- 
vision, and  was  trying  to  advance  west  on  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad.  Averell  was  ordered  to  concentrate  his  forces 
at  Grafton  and  guard  the  mountain  passes.  He  left  for  Clarks- 
burg, issuing  orders  to  his  troops  to  be  ready  to  move  in  one  hour 
if  necessary.188  The  following  morning  he  received  a  dispatch 
telling  him  to  forget  the  idea  of  concentrating  at  Grafton,  but  to 
push  his  troops  on  to  New  Creek.189 

At  Laurel  Hill  he  received  another  message  stating  the  entire 
country  was  to  be  abandoned,  but  gave  no  instructions  for  doing 
so,  and  no  orders  were  given  to  dispose  of  the  immense  quantity 
of  stores  at  Clarksburg  and  Webster.  He  dispatched  orders  to 
Colonel  Harris  and  all  other  post  commanders  to  move  their 
troops  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  without  delay  for 
transportation  to  the  east.  Only  the  cavalry  companies  were  to 
remain  behind  as  scouts.190  Harris  lost  no  time  in  marching  the 
10th  Virginia  Infantry  Regiment  and  Ewing's  Battery  to  the 
railroad  and  waited  for  orders  from  Averell. 

General  B.  F.  Kelley  objected  to  Colonel  Harris'  evacuation 
from  the  important  post  at  Beverly,  and  in  answer  to  his  re- 
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quest,  was  given  permission  to  hold  that  point.  He  notified  Ave- 
rell  of  the  change  and  Colonel  Harris  was  ordered  to  take  his 
regiment  and  Ewing's  Battery  back  to  Beverly  on  the  16th. 
Kelley's  apprehension  regarding  Beverly  would  prove  correct 
in  the  next  two  weeks. 

Equipment  arrived  in  Bridgeport  for  the  mounting  of  the  3rd 
and  8th  Virginia  Infantry  Regiments  June  15,  and  as  the  need 
for  them  at  New  Creek  was  urgent,  they  left  on  the  17th.  Their 
cavalry  training  had  consisted  of  how  to  saddle  a  horse  and 
from  what  side  to  mount,  which  the  farm  boys  already  knew. 
They  were  mounted,  but  were  still  infantrymen  hitching  a  ride. 
A  company  of  soldiers  was  left  at  Clarksburg  and  Webster  to 
guard  the  stores  which  would  have  been  looted  by  the  inhabi- 
tants if  not  protected. 

The  Union  sympathizers  in  the  northern  part  of  Western 
Virginia  had  been  trying  for  two  years  to  set  up  a  separate  state 
government  with  the  full  cooperation  of  the  Restored  Govern- 
ment of  Virginia  under  Governor  Francis  H.  Pierpont  in  Wheel- 
ing. It  was  impossible  to  get  a  fair  and  impartial  vote  from  all 
the  people  in  the  state  since  the  southern  part  was  under  the 
control  of  the  Richmond  Government.  The  state  secessionists 
were  willing  to  leave  Virginia,  but  at  the  same  time  condemned 
the  Southern  States  for  leaving  the  National  Government.  They 
finally  decided  all  the  counties  in  Western  Virginia  could  have 
voted  "if  they  had  wanted  to,"  and  declared  the  election  legal. 
President  Lincoln  doubted  the  legality  of  the  move  but  finally 
signed  the  Statehood  Bill  after  much  political  pressure  was  ap- 
plied. On  June  20,  1863,  the  infant  State  of  West  Virginia  was 
born  and  went  into  operation  in  Wheeling  with  Arthur  I.  Bore- 
man  as  the  first  Governor.  Officials  of  the  Restored  Govern- 
ment of  Virginia  moved  to  Alexandria  to  try  to  enforce  their 
government  in  the  rest  of  the  state,  which  they  did  not  fully  suc- 
ceed in  doing  until  the  close  of  the  war. 

June  20,  was  spent  by  Colonel  Harris  and  his  command  in 
Beverly  with  rejoicing  and  speech  making.  The  Union  citizens 
in  Beverly,  probably  in  the  minority,  met  at  camp  headquarters 
to  lend  their  moral  support. 

Colonel  Harris  had  been  in  full  accord  with  the  Restored 
Government  of  Virginia  and  the  formation  of  the  new  State  of 
West  Virginia.  His  severe  Presbyterian  upbringing  taught  him 
the  evils  of  slavery  and  in  his  unmitigating  way  had  loudly 
urged  its  abolishment  long  before  the  war.  The  creating  of  West 
Virginia  had  separated  the  western  from  the  eastern  people, 
whom  he  considered  unacceptable  in  his  way  of  life. 

The  Department  of  West  Virginia  was  formed  by  the  Army 
June  24,  1863,  and  Brigadier  General  B.  F.  Kelley  was  given 
command.  He  reorganized  the  department  from  the  Eighth 
Army  Corps,  Middle  Department  June   28,  and  Harris'    10th 
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Regiment  was  transferred  to  the  new  organization  as  a  part  of 
Averell's  4th  Separate  Brigade.  All  regiments  in  the  Department 
of  West  Virginia  were  renamed  to  conform  with  the  new  state. 
Harris'  regiment  became  the  10th  West  Virginia  Infantry  Regi- 
ment, although  he  had  previously  used  the  name  in  some  of  his 
reports.191 

General  Kelley  was  popular  with  his  men  and  was  Colonel 
Harris'  personal  friend.  He  was  never  pompous,  but  a  com- 
mander to  be  trusted  in  battle,  a  soldier's  soldier.  At  a  social 
function  he  was  described  as  follows.  "Kelley  is  a  tall  angular 
looking  personage,  with  a  thin  hatchet  like  face,  and  grayish 
hair  and  whiskers,  from  55  to  58  years  of  age.  He  was  dressed 
in  an  old  seedy  gray  suit  and  looked  like  a  Quaker,  run  to 
seed."192 

General  Kelley  and  Colonel  Harris  generally  agreed  on  the 
military  situation  in  West  Virginia,  and  it  was  Kelley  who  kept 
Averell  off  Harris'  back  in  their  arguments. 

There  was  little  time  for  celebration  or  rest  for  Colonel  Har- 
ris and  the  10th  West  Virginia  Infantry,  for  on  July  2,  his  scouts 
reported  a  large  force  of  Confederates  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  William  Jackson  driving  in  his  direction  and  he  was  in 
immediate  danger.  The  enemy  was  estimated  to  number  2,200 
but  the  Official  Records  of  the  Rebellion  state  there  were  1,700 
men  and  two  pieces  of  artillery.  Although  the  10th  Regiment 
had  921  seasoned  three  year  men,  only  750  were  on  active 
duty.193  Harris  still  had  command  of  Battery  G,  1st  West  Vir- 
ginia Artillery,  better  known  as  Ewing's  Battery,  and  two  com- 
panies of  cavalry.194 

When  scouts  reported  Jackson's  advance  to  Harris,  with  an 
estimation  of  their  strength,  he  telegraphed  headquarters  in 
Clarksburg  he  probably  would  not  be  able  to  hold  Beverly 
against  the  superior  Confederate  Army.  General  Kelley  ordered 
General  Averell  to  go  to  Harris'  aid  with  the  14th  Pennsylvania 
Cavalry  Regiment,  the  3rd  and  the  8th  West  Virginia  Mounted 
Infantry  Regiments.195  The  28th  Ohio  Infantry  and  Keeper's 
Battery  were  recalled  from  New  Creek  to  Philippi  to  fill  the 
vacancy  left  by  Averell.  To  make  matters  worse,  the  telegraph 
to  Beverly  ceased  to  operate  about  noon  on  the  2nd,  probably 
the  work  of  advance  Confederate  scouts,  and  it  was  impossible 
to  get  information  from  headquarters  on  conditions  there. 
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Colonel  Jackson  divided  his  command  into  several  columns 
and  advanced  by  the  way  of  Clover  Lick,  Big  Springs,  Green- 
bank,  Claven's  Cabin,  and  Cheat  Mountain  Pass.199  Major  J.  B. 
Lady  proceeded  with  his  two  independent  companies  and  parts 
of  three  others  to  the  rear  of  Beverly,  on  the  road  leading  to 
Buckhannon,  to  cut  off  the  Union  forces  if  they  should  try  to  re- 
treat. He  turned  left  two  and  one  half  miles  beyond  the  Crouch 
fortifications  and  with  the  help  of  local  guides  found  his  place 
in  line.  He  was  ordered  to  advance  when  he  heard  the  Con- 
federate artillery.'97 

Colonel  Harris  entrenched  Ewing's  Battery,  with  their  four 
pieces  of  artillery,  in  the  rear  of  Beverly  on  Butcher's  Hill,  near 
the  Philippi  Road.198  In  order  to  feel  out  the  enemy  and  de- 
termine its  position,  Colonel  Harris  ordered  part  of  his  forces  to 
scout  on  Back  Road,  leading  to  Buckhannon,  but  they  were 
driven  back  by  Captain  J.  W.  Marshall,  assisted  by  Captain 
John  S.  Spriggs,  who  executed  a  flanking  movement  and  nearly 
succeeded  in  cutting  off  their  retreat.199  Captain  John  Righter 
captured  Harris'  fourteen  man  detachment  of  pickets  on  the 
Huttonsville  Road.  Captain  Jonathan  Gould  and  Wilben  Perry, 
who  were  on  their  way  home  on  furlough  were  also  taken  pris- 
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oner. 

Colonel  Jackson  placed  his  two  pieces  of  artillery  in  position 
one  mile  from  Ewing's  Battery  on  Butcher's  Hill  and  ordered 
it  to  start  firing  as  a  signal  for  the  engagement  to  begin.  The 
artillery  kept  up  a  duel  but  Colonel  Harris  had  the  better  of  the 
engagement,  for  only  about  one  in  fifteen  of  the  Confederate 
shells  exploded.  Part  of  Jackson's  men  had  not  come  up  to  the 
battle  line  as  ordered  and  that  delayed  his  plans.201 

Jackson  had  previously  dismounted  most  of  his  cavalry  in 
preparation  for  the  assault  on  Harris'  fortifications  when  his 
scouts  reported  Averell's  reinforcements  coming  at  a  gallop  on 
the  Philippi  Road.2""  At  2  p.  m.,  seeing  the  hopelessness  of  his 
situation,  he  retreated  and  went  into  camp  at  the  Crouch  forti- 
fications, posting  his  infantry,  artillery,  and  part  of  the  cavalry 
between  there  and  Huttonsville.203 

Early  the  next  morning  Averell  advanced  and  engaged  Jack- 
son's Army  with  the  14th  Pennsylvania  Cavalry,  3rd  and  8th 
West  Virginia  Mounted  Infantry,  Ewing's  Battery,  and  a  de- 
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tachment  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  Colonel  Harris'  10th  West 
Virginia  Infantry,  and  drove  them  across  Elk  Water."04  It  had 
been  a  miserable  campaign,  having  rained  almost  continuously 
except  for  part  of  one  day. 

The  10th  West  Virginia  Infantry  had  been  fighting  a  year 
and  a  half,  but  the  engagement  at  Beverly  was  the  first  time 
the  entire  regiment  had  operated  in  battle  as  a  unit.205 

Averell  withdrew  his  forces  to  Beverly  July  4,  where  an  order 
was  waiting  for  him  to  proceed  to  Hancock,  Maryland  with  the 
mounted  portion  of  his  command.  The  28th  Ohio  Infantry  Regi- 
ment with  Keeper's  Battery  in  Philippi,  were  ordered  to  proceed 
without  delay  to  Beverly  and  reinforce  Colonel  Harris.  They 
arrived  on  the  6th  and  Averell  left  with  the  14th  Pennsylvania 
Cavalry,  3rd  and  8th  West  Virginia  Mounted  Infantry,  march- 
ing northward  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

Some  fighting  had  developed  around  Winchester  and  General 
Averell  was  directed  to  reinforce  the  Union  defenders.  On  the 
6th,  Keeper's  Battery  and  the  8th  West  Virginia  Mounted  In- 
fantry went  by  train  to  Cumberland,  Maryland.  Two  days  later 
the  four  independent  companies  were  forwarded  and  on  July 
9,  the  10th,  11th,  and  12th  West  Virginia  Infantry,  3rd  West 
Virginia  Mounted  Infantry,  14th  Pennsylvania  Cavalry,  and 
Ewing's  Battery  were  entrained  for  the  east."00 

Averell  was  disgruntled  with  the  action  at  Beverly  and  un- 
justly tried  to  place  the  blame  on  Colonel  Harris. 

"Had  Colonel  Harris  furnished  me  with  timely  warning 
on  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  I  should  have  killed,  cap- 
tured, or  dispersed  his  entire  command.  As  it  is>  he  had 
received  but  a  slight  lesson. 

"I  shall  replace  Colonel  Harris  with  the  28th  Ohio  and 
14th  Pennsylvania  Cavalry,  post  the  10th  West  Virginia  at 
Philippi,  the  2nd,  3rd  and  8th  West  Virginia  at  Buckhan- 
non,  and  assemble  the  independent  companies  of  cavalry 
at  Weston  under  Major  (Thomas)  Gibson,  and  14th  where 
they  may  picket  the  Bulltown  and  Sutton  Road  and  learn  a 
little  discipline.""07 
General  Kelley  evidently  disagreed  with  Averell's  plans  for 
Harris,  for  the  10th  Regiment  was  returned  to  Beverly. 

Colonel  Harris  was  greatly  depressed  by  the  action  of  Colonel 
Jackson.  They  were  not  strangers.  Jackson  was  born  in  Clarks- 
burg, lived  part  of  his  life  in  Ritchie  County,  and  was  Harris' 
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neighbor.  He  had  been  a  Commonwealth  attorney,  jurist,  and 
a  member  of  the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates,  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia,  Judge  of  the  19th  Judicial  Circuit  Court,  and 
ended  up  with  the  ignoble  name  of  Mudwall  Jackson  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  his  more  famous  cousin,  Stonewall.  He  had 
recruited  a  regiment  for  the  Confederacy  behind  the  Union 
lines,  mostly  in  the  Ritchie  County  area,  much  to  the  discom- 
fort of  Colonel  Harris,""8 

More  than  ninety  percent  of  Company  F,  10th  West  Virginia 
Infantry  had  been  recruited  in  Braxton  County,  and  as  most  of 
them  had  not  been  on  a  furlough  since  enlisting,  Colonel  Harris 
decided  to  let  them  make  a  scouting  expedition  to  their  home 
county  for  a  visit.  Captain  Nimrod  H.  Hyre  went  to  his  home  on 
Salt  Lick  and  was  entertaining  as  his  guests,  Orderly  Sergeant 
John  D.  Baxter,  Orderly  Sergeant  Samuel  E.  Knicely,  Privates 
E.  B.  Wheeler  and  William  M.  Barnett.  A  few  other  unnamed 
privates  were  there  as  well  as  George  D.  Mollohan,  Harvey  Hier, 
and  M.  L.  Barnett,  neighbors  of  the  Hyre  family. 

Orderly  Sergeant  John  D.  Baxter  had  some  difficulty  with 
the  guerrillas  in  the  area  on  a  previous  scout.  His  commanding 
officer  had  ordered  him  to  go  to  the  residence  of  the  Tuning 
family  on  Salt  Lick  and  confiscate  some  of  their  property  as 
they  were  known  to  be  Confederate  sympathizers. 

Late  in  the  evening  the  Tunings  started  firing  on  the  Hyre 
home.  Captain  Hyre,  over  the  protest  of  Baxter,  decided  to  sur- 
render the  soldiers,  rather  than  have  the  wrath  of  the  outlaw 
band  fall  on  the  civilian  householders.  The  captives  were  tied 
together  and  marched  to  the  south.  At  least  part  of  the  civilians 
were  taken  along  by  the  guerrillas.  They  stated  some  of  the 
prisoners  were  to  be  sent  to  Libby  Prison  in  Richmond,  and  oth- 
ers including  Sergeant  Baxter,  were  to  be  put  to  death.  The  de- 
tachment started  toward  Colonel  William  L.  Jackson's  camp  in 
Pocahontas  County,  Baxter  and  Wheeler  tied  together,  and 
Knicely  with  Barnett.  Two  succeeded  in  untying  themselves 
and  communicating  the  fact  to  the  others,  waited  for  a  favorable 
time  and  at  a  signal  plunged  into  the  brush,  two  on  one  side  of 
the  path  and  two  on  the  other.  Barnett  was  recaptured.  Later 
the  guerrillas  released  Hyre  and  Barnett,  two  civilians,  and  the 
others  were  taken  to  Jackson's  camp  and  on  to  Libby  Prison.200 

Colonel  Jackson  still  remained  to  the  south  of  the  United 
States  forces  in  Beverly,  and  created  an  unhealthy  condition  for 
Harris.  It  was  evident  there  would  be  more  raids  from  the  south 
and  east  before  the  end  of  the  year  and  would  probably  end  in 
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favor  of  the  Confederacy.  General  E.  Parker  Scammon  com- 
municated his  fears  to  General  Kelley,  who  decided  to  take  the 
offensive. 

General  Averell  was  given  orders  to  take  the  expedition  south, 
drive  Jackson  from  Huntersville  and  destroy  the  saltpeter  and 
powder  works  nearby.  It  was  necessary  that  this  be  done  before 
a  drive  could  be  made  on  Staunton.  Averell  was  to  take  the  2nd 
West  Virginia  Infantry,  8th  West  Virginia  Infantry,  Gibson's 
Battery,  Ewing's  Battery,  18th  Pennsylvania  Cavalry,  and  3rd 
West  Virginia  Mounted  Infantry  for  accomplishing  his  mission. 

General  Averell  left  Winchester  August  5,  and  proceeded  by 
North  Mountain,  Wardensville,  Moorefield,  Lost  River,  and 
Petersburg.  Colonel  Harris  and  the  10th  West  Virginia  Infantry, 
in  company  with  the  2nd  West  Virginia  Mounted  Infantry,  was 
ordered  to  meet  the  expedition  and  form  a  junction  at  Hunters- 
ville. Averell  arrived  at  Huntersville  to  wait  for  Harris'  detach- 
ment from  Beverly.  They  arrived  during  the  day,  with  350  men 
of  the  2nd  and  10th  Regiments  and  Keeper's  Battery. 

The  following  morning  the  march  was  resumed  and  Jackson's 
army  was  driven  through  Warm  Springs  and  over  the  mountains 
in  the  direction  of  Millsborough.  Averell  destroyed  the  salt- 
peter and  gunpowder  factory  five  miles  above  Franklin  which 
was  a  severe  blow  to  the  Confederacy. 

On  the  orders  of  General  Kelley,  the  10th  was  sent  back  to 
Huntersville  to  maintain  a  guard  and  the  remainder  of  the  ex- 
pedition advanced  in  the  direction  of  Lewisburg.  On  the  way 
he  made  a  side  raid  and  destroyed  another  saltpeter  works  on 
Jackson  River. 

A  battle  was  fought  in  Greenbrier  County,  with  General  Sam 
Jones  and  Colonel  George  S.  Patton  that  lasted  two  days,  but 
when  the  enemy  received  reinforcements  and  ammunition,  at 
the  same  time  the  Union  supplies  were  running  low.  Averell  was 
forced  to  make  an  orderly  retreat.  The  expedition  was  not  a 
success. 

On  the  28th,  Averell  reached  Greenbrier  Bridge  or  Marling 
Bottom,  where  Colonel  Harris  was  holding  the  10th  in  readiness. 
On  the  29th  they  moved  to  Big  Springs,  but  the  enemy  had 
blocked  the  road  for  a  half  mile  with  fallen  trees  and  some  delay 
was  made  while  the  way  was  cleared.  That  gave  the  men  a 
chance  to  feed  and  rest  their  jaded  mounts.  On  the  31st,  Ave- 
rell arrived  in  Beverly  and  made  his  report  to  Kelley.  There  was 
much  praise  in  the  report  for  many  on  the  expedition,  but 
praise  for  Harris  and  the  10th  West  Virginia  Infantry  was  con- 
spicuous by  its  absence.210 
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General  Averell  mounted  much  of  his  infantry  and  most  of 
the  regiments  were  mounted  in  part,  but  Colonel  Harris  10th 
Regiment  never  rode  horses/11  Maybe  that  was  how  they 
gained  the  name  of  the  Galloping  10th. 

,uA  p  Lockard  History  of  the  10th  West  Virginia  Infantry  Regiment, 
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Chapter  Nine 

The  Battle  of  Droop  Mountain 

Brigadier  General  John  Echols'  Confederate  Army  at  Lewis- 
burg,  West  Virginia,  again  threatened  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  and  late  in  October  1863,  General  B.  F.  Kelley  decided 
to  break  up  their  encampment  before  the  beginning  of  winter.212 
Brigadier  General  William  W.  Averell  was  in  Beverly  with 
headquarters  of  the  4th  Separate  Brigade,  directing  the  patrols 
to  the  south  and  guarding  the  mountain  passes.  Colonel  Thomas 
M.  Harris  posted  a  detachment  of  the  10th  West  Virginia  In- 
fantry at  Bulltown,  Braxton  County.  Company  I  was  still  at 
Petersburg,  West  Virginia,  and  the  remainder  of  his  regiment 
was  at  Beverly.213 

Averell's  brigade  consisted  of  the  28th  Ohio  Infantry  Regi- 
ment, 14th  Pennsylvania  Cavalry  Regiment,  Major  Thomas 
Gibson's  Light  Artillery,  10th  West  Virginia  Infantry  Regiment, 
and  the  2nd,  3rd,  and  8th  West  Virginia  Mounted  Infantry  Reg- 
iments. Kelley  ordered  Averell  to  move  south  November  1,  to 
Lewisburg.  He  was  directed  to  leave  the  infantry  there  as  a  rear 
guard,  and  with  the  mounted  troops  proceed  to  Union,  Monroe 
County,  West  Virginia,  and  on  to  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee 
Railroad,  striking  it  near  Dublin,  Virginia.  Their  main  objective 
was  to  destroy  the  bridge  over  New  River.  If  that  plan  was 
found  to  be  impractical,  the  infantry  and  Keeper's  Battery  were 
to  be  returned  to  Beverly.  The  mounted  troops  and  the  remain- 
ing battery  was  to  march  by  the  most  convenient  road  into  the 
South  Branch  Valley,  returning  to  New  Creek  the  same  way. 
They  were  to  carry  ten  days  rations  of  hard  bread,  sugar,  coffee 
and  salt,  depending  on  the  country  for  their  other  needs.214 

Colonel  Harris  recalled  his  men  from  the  outposts  to  form 
part  of  the  expedition.  Company  I,  being  on  detached  duty  and 
not  an  active  part  of  the  regiment,  remained  at  Petersburg, 
West  Virginia.  Company  B  was  detailed  as  Provost  Guard.  Colo- 
nel Augustus  Moor  commanded  the  10th  West  Virginia  Infan- 
try, 28th  Ohio  Infantry,  and  Keeper's  Battery.215 

General  Averell  moved  south  on  the  Staunton  Pike  November 
1,  by  Bartow  and  Greenbank  to  Huntersville,  skirmishing  most 
of  the  way.  They  drove  the  enemy  pickets  before  them  and  cap- 
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tured  or  dispersed  the  guerrillas  who  tried  to  hinder  their  prog- 
ress. Southern  sympathizers  kept  General  John  Echols  informed 
of  the  Union  troop  movements  and  he  prepared  for  battle.  Brig- 
adier General  Alfred  N.  Duffie  left  Charleston  November  3, 
with  his  detachment,  moving  east  to  join  Averell. 

General  Averell  reached  Huntersville  at  noon  on  the  4th,2"' 
and  learning  from  his  advance  scouts  that  part  of  Colonel  W.  L. 
Jackson's  command  with  about  600  men  was  at  Marling  Bot- 
tom, dispatched  the  14th  Pennsylvania  Cavalry  and  the  3rd 
West  Virginia  Mounted  Infantry  to  Mill  Point  to  cut  off  their 
retreat  toward  Lewisburg.  The  2nd  and  8th  West  Virginia 
Mounted  Infantry  and  one  section  of  Ewing's  Battery  was  sent 
to  Marling  Bottom  to  attack. 

The  entire  command  moved  to  Mill  Point  on  the  5th,  but 
was  stopped  by  a  Confederate  artillery  company  stationed  on  a 
high  bank  above  the  road.  The  Union  artillery  drove  them  from 
their  position  and  Averell's  army  moved  ahead.217 

As  the  Confederates  retreated,  their  ax  men  blocked  the  road 
behind  them  with  fallen  trees  and  succeeded  in  making  a  junc- 
tion with  Jackson's  forces,  presenting  a  formidable  front  of  4,000 
men  under  Brigadier  General  John  C.  Echols,  who  commanded 
the  14th  Virginia  Cavalry,  22  nd  Virginia  Infantry,  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Clarence  Derrick's  Battalion,  Lieutenant  Colonel 
George  M.  Edgar's  Battalion,  Colonel  William  L.  Jackson's 
Brigade,  and  seven  pieces  of  artillery. 

There  was  sharp  skirmishing  on  the  5th,  but  as  General  Duf- 
fie was  not  expected  to  arrive  until  the  7th,  Averell  moved  cau- 
tiously. He  wanted  to  delay  the  battle  until  he  was  sure  of  help 
from  the  Kanawha  Valley  reinforcements  if  they  were  needed.218 

Colonel  Augustus  Moor  left  Mill  Point  soon  after  daybreak 
on  the  6th,  with  Colonel  Harris'  10th  West  Virginia  Infantry, 
28th  Ohio  Infantry,  and  one  company  of  cavalry,  marching  to 
near  Hillsborough  where  they  prepared  breakfast.  At  8  o'clock, 
he  was  ordered  to  take  his  command  to  the  right  and  rear  of 
Droop  Mountain  to  feel  out  the  enemy  and  get  in  position  to 
attack.  Moor  had  native  guides  who  detoured  the  brigade  nine 
miles.  He  later  condemned  the  guides  as  being  inefficient  but 
contemporary  maps  indicate  it  was  the  best  route  over  a  range 
of  hills  and  into  the  next  valley,  where  the  brigade  turned  left 
toward  Droop  Mountain.210 

As  they  marched  through  the  valley,  Colonel  Harris'  10th 
West  Virginia  Infantry  advanced  on  the  right  of  Colonel  Moor's 
command  and  was  in  the  unenviable  position  of  holding  the  ex- 
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treme  right  of  Averell's  entire  army.  They  would  bear  the  brunt 
of  any  flanking  movement  by  General  Echols,  but  fortunately 
for  Harris  that  did  not  happen. 

Moor  was  at  a  disadvantage  in  communicating  with  head- 
quarters. Lieutenant  A.  Clarkson  Merritt  of  the  signal  corps  ac- 
companied him  on  his  nine  mile  march  but  on  only  one  occasion 
was  he  able  to  communicate  with  General  Averell's  headquar- 
ters because  of  the  brush  and  rough  terrain."0 

Moor's  move  was  expected  by  the  Confederates  and  he  found 
three  large  detachments  of  Echols'  army  in  the  valley,  en- 
trenched behind  natural  fortifications  at  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain who  forced  the  Union  troops  to  take  cover  until  the  news 
could  be  sent  to  Averell.  The  battle  lines  were  drawn  up  with 
Colonel  Harris  on  the  right  and  to  his  left  were  Moor's  28th 
Ohio  Infantry  with  a  company  of  cavalry,  Lieutenant  Colonel  F. 
W.  Thompson's  3rd  West  Virginia  Mounted  Infantry,  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel  A.  Scott's  2nd  West  Virginia  Mounted  Infantry, 
Colonel  J.  H.  Oley's  8th  West  Virginia  Mounted  Infantry,  Colo- 
nel J.  N.  Schoonmaker's  14th  Pennsylvania  Cavalry,  with  Cap- 
tain J.  V.  Keeper's  Battery  B,  1st  West  Virginia  Light  Artillery 
and  Captain  Chatham  T.  Ewing's  Battery  G,  1st  West  Virginia 
Light  Artillery  on  a  ridge  behind  Schoonmaker.221 

When  General  Averell  received  information  of  the  three  de- 
tachments of  Confederate  troops  confronting  Colonel  Moor  in 
the  valley,  he  ordered  a  move  to  the  right  by  part  of  his  com- 
mand. The  Confederates  retreated  to  the  top  of  Droop  Moun- 
tain, thinking  Averell  was  trying  to  separate  them  from  Echols. 

It  was  impossible  for  horses  to  advance  through  the  thick  un- 
derbrush in  secrecy.  Averell  ordered  his  cavalry  to  dismount  and 
carry  their  arms  at  a  trail.  They  marched  four  miles  in  a  north- 
west direction  and  by  staying  behind  fences  and  in  ditches  were 
able  to  reach  the  rear  of  the  Confederate  Army  without  being 
detected.  Moor  moved  to  the  position  vacated  by  the  retreating 
outpost. 

The  army  was  in  position  at  1:45  p.  m.  and  a  general  cautious 
advance  was  ordered  all  along  the  line.  The  mountain  was  rough 
and  the  troops  could  not  see  more  than  thirty  or  thirty  five 
yards.  The  28th  Ohio  Infantry  was  the  first  to  reach  the  breast- 
works near  the  summit  of  the  mountain  and  the  Confederates 
charged  them  with  bayonets.  Their  "rebel  yell"  demoralized  the 
Union  men  who  retreated  in  disorder  until  Colonel  Moor  or- 
dered them  to  take  cover.  Colonel  Harris  was  having  a  difficult 
time  advancing  through  the  heavy  concentration  of  horses,  army 
equipment,  and  underbrush,  and  had  fallen  behind,  but  when 
the  bayonet  charge  developed,  Moor  ordered  him  to  advance 
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on  the  double  and  front  the  regiment  by  inversion  with  his  hard- 
ened troops  and  form  on  the  right  of  the  28th  Ohio  Infantry, 
which  was  promptly  done.  His  quick  thinking  saved  the  Union 
right  flank  from  crumbling. 

The  other  troops  in  Averell's  army  advanced  steadily  toward 
the  top  of  Droop  Mountain,  and  as  soon  as  Colonel  Harris 
moved  into  line,  a  general  advance  was  ordered  at  3  p.  m.  which 
drove  the  Southern  Army  from  their  fortifications  and  down  the 
mountain  in  a  disorderly  retreat. 

The  10th  West  Virginia  Infantry  had  marched  almost  to  the 
point  of  exhaustion  but  they  were  ordered  to  keep  on  advancing. 
Colonel  Moor  pursued  the  enemy  six  miles  beyond  the  battle- 
field, much  of  the  time  on  a  run,  and  encamped.  Major  Thomas 
Gibson's  Independent  Cavalry  Battalion  pursued  the  retreating 
army  until  dark.222 

Colonel  Harris  was  acquiring  a  reputation  as  a  mountain 
fighter  and  one  incident  occurred  at  the  Battle  of  Droop  Moun- 
tain that  passed  from  soldier  to  soldier  through  the  Union  Army. 
He  had  two  possessions  of  which  he  was  inordinately  proud,  his 
flowing  reddish  whiskers  and  a  beautiful  riding  horse,  Old  Coaly. 
When  he  led  his  regiment  up  Droop  Mountain  in  a  flanking 
movement  during  the  final  charge  on  the  Confederate  defenders, 
he  was  met  by  a  heavy  musketry  fire.  A  bullet  passed  through 
his  beard  cutting  out  a  large  wisp.  He  stripped  out  the  severed 
whiskers,  bounced  off  his  horse  and  threw  the  reins  to  Adjutant 
John  Warnicke  saying,  "Here  John,  take  this  horse  to  the  rear. 
I'm  afraid  he'll  get  hurt."  He  then  continued  to  lead  the  charge 
on  foot.225  Harris  never  again  rode  Old  Coaly  into  battle. 

Averell  reached  Lewisburg  on  the  7th  and  found  General 
Duffie  had  arrived  the  night  before  with  four  infantry  regiments 
and  one  section  of  artillery.  Later  in  the  day  the  combined 
armies  moved  in  the  direction  of  the  enemy  in  a  column  four 
miles  long,224  but  they  soon  encountered  a  blockade  of  fallen 
trees  a  few  miles  out  of  town.  To  add  to  Averell's  troubles,  Gen- 
eral Duffie  notified  him  that  his  men  were  fatigued  and  their 
feet  so  badly  blistered  they  could  only  march  ten  miles  a  day. 
They  were  inexperienced  troops,  had  little  knowledge  of  war- 
fare and  with  only  one  day's  rations  left  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  advance.225 

The  entire  expedition  was  slowing  down  with  tired  soldiers, 
prisoners  of  war,  arms,  and  other  plunder  and  it  was  time  for 
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Averell  to  reorganize.  On  the  8th,  he  ordered  General  Duffie  to 
march  his  men  to  Meadow  Bluff,  and  Colonel  Moor,  with  the 
10th  West  Virginia  Infantry,  28th  Ohio  Infantry,  and  Keeper's 
Battery,  to  return  to  Beverly,  taking  with  them  82  prisoners,  all 
men  dismounted  in  battle,  captured  horses  and  arms,  and  de- 
stroy the  Confederate  camps  in  their  line  of  march.229 

At  Hillsborough,  Moor  recovered  fifty-five  of  his  own  men 
wounded  in  the  fighting  and  transported  them  north  in  ambu- 
lance wagons  filled  with  straw.  Two  men  of  the  10th  Regiment 
were  too  weak  to  be  moved  and  Colonel  Harris  left  Assistant 
Surgeon  Jonathan  R.  Blair  of  the  10th  Infantry  with  them.  He 
also  had  nine  wounded  Confederate  soldiers  to  care  for.  Four 
Union  and  four  Confederate  soldiers  had  been  left  at  the  Moun- 
tain House  but  three  died  and  it  was  thought  only  two  others 
would  live. 

On  the  10th  Colonel  Moor  moved  his  command  north  until 
they  reached  Elk  Mountain  at  10  a.  m.  where  they  encountered 
a  blockade  erected  by  bushwhackers  under  the  command  of  a 
McCoy.  The  expedition  was  halted  until  a  company  from  each 
regiment  drove  them  away.  The  only  loss  to  Moor  was  a  few 
horses  and  cows.227 

After  a  long  and  muddy  march,  Colonel  Harris  led  the  10th 
West  Virginia  Infantry  to  Beverly,  the  companies  having 
walked  from  165  to  200  miles.  They  rested  a  few  days  and  Har- 
ris ordered  Company  B,  still  the  Provost  Guard,  to  take  the 
prisoners  to  Wheeling  to  be  processed  and  sent  to  prison.  They 
marched  46  miles  to  the  railroad  and  rode  one  hundred  miles 
by  rail,  returning  the  same  way  Nov.  20.228 

Averell  marched  to  White  Sulphur  Springs  and  recovered  the 
wounded  men  left  there  after  the  Battle  of  Rocky  Gap  the  previ- 
ous August,  and  arrived  at  New  Creek  November  17. 

The  number  killed  and  wounded  in  the  Confederate  Army 
was  between  400  and  500  men.  Averell's  loss  was  less  than  130. 
Colonel  Harris'  10th  West  Virginia  Infantry  lost  seven  enlisted 
men  killed  and  29  wounded,  the  largest  casualty  list  of  any  regi- 
ment at  the  Battle  of  Droop  Mountain. 

Company  D,  10th  West  Virginia  Infantry,  changed  stations 
and  marched  to  Leedstown  December  1,  but  was  recalled  to 
help  remove  the  wounded  from  Greenbrier  County  on  the  8th, 
and  returned  to  Beverly  with  them.229 

Colonel  Harris  was  not  with  his  men  on  the  second  expedition 
to  Greenbrier,  for  on  December  3,  he  was  assigned  to  the  Gen- 
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eral  Court  Martial  Board  in  Cumberland,  Maryland,  where  he 
remained  until  February."30  Lieutenant  Colonel  Moses  Hall 
commanded  the  regiment. 

Scouting  was  again  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  10th  West 
Virginia  Infantry.  The  hardships  suffered  by  the  men  gave  them 
short  tempers  which  sometimes  reflected  on  the  civilian  popula- 
tion. Major  Henry  H.  Withers  of  the  10th  Regiment  was  mak- 
ing a  scout  down  Elk  River.  James  McCourt  saw  the  soldiers 
coming  and  tried  to  escape  to  the  woods  and  was  shot  when  he 
refused  to  halt.  He  was  a  harmless  citizen  but  his  terror  cost 
him  his  life.231 

The  Battle  of  Droop  Mountain  was  the  one  more  often  dis- 
cussed after  the  war  by  members  of  the  10th  West  Virginia  In- 
fantry. They  were  in  other  engagements  that  made  Droop 
Mountain  look  like  a  minor  skirmish,  but  it  was  their  first  full 
dress  battle.  Personal  incidents  were  discussed  and  retold  many 
times,  but  the  one  that  engaged  their  fancy  most  was  the  Short 
affair. 

After  the  battle,  a  squad  of  men  from  the  10th  Regiment 
were  detailed  to  bring  in  the  wounded  and  dead  to  a  collection 
point.  Their  task  continued  late  in  the  night.  Andrew  Jackson 
Short  of  Company  F  was  a  member  of  the  squad.  When  he 
touched  the  hand  of  a  dead  soldier  to  lift  him,  he  recognized  a 
deformed  finger  on  the  corpse  as  belonging  to  his  brother.  They 
had  clasped  hands  before  the  battle  and  wished  each  other  luck. 
Now  the  deformed  hand  he  held  was  cold  in  death.232 
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Chapter  Ten 

Protecting  the  B.  &  0.  Railroad 

The  Department  of  West  Virginia  was  again  reorganized  late 
in  December  1863,  and  General  William  W.  Averell  was  given 
command  of  the  4th  Division.  The  1st  Brigade,  composed  of  the 
10th  West  Virginia  Infantry  Regiment,  28th  Ohio  Infantry  Reg- 
iment, and  Battery  A  of  the  1st  West  Virginia  Artillery,  was 
temporarily  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Moses  Hall.  In 
January  1864,  Colonel  Augustus  Moor  of  the  28th  Ohio  Infan- 
try received  a  promotion  to  the  brigade  commander  and  held 
the  position  until  April.  Hall  returned  to  Ritchie  County  on  a 
sick  leave.  In  his  absence  Major  Henry  H.  Withers  commanded 
the  10th  West  Virginia  Infantry.233 

Confederate  Major  General  Fitzhugh  Lee  scouted  the  South 
Fork  of  the  Potomac  the  first  week  in  January,  and  General 
Averell  asked  General  Kelley  if  it  was  possible  for  the  10th 
West  Virginia  Infantry  to  make  a  forced  march  by  the  way  of 
the  Seneca,  past  Franklin,  West  Virginia,  to  cut  him  off  on  his 
return,234  but  Lee's  men  would  strike  a  blow  at  the  10th  instead. 

Company  I,  10th  West  Virginia  Infantry,  was  still  at  Moore- 
field  Junction  and  on  January  3,  Lieutenant  John  M.  Jarboe  re- 
ceived orders  to  take  twenty  five  of  his  men  and  guard  a  wagon 
train  bound  for  New  Creek,  a  distance  of  three  miles.  While 
they  were  away,  the  garrison  remaining  at  the  post  was  sudden- 
ly attacked  by  the  Confederate  forces  who  captured  Lieutenant 
Michael  Ahern  and  twenty  one  enlisted  men.  The  Confederates 
were  more  interested  in  the  post  supplies  than  the  prisoners. 
The  remainder  of  Company  I  was  directed  to  rejoin  the  10th 
West  Virginia  Infantry  at  Beverly,  where  they  arrived  the 
11th.235  The  reports  of  the  raiders  stated  the  10th  West  Virginia 
Infantry  was  mounted,  as  captured  papers  indicated  they  were 
temporarily  attached  to  a  cavalry  unit,  but  they  were  foot  sol- 
diers.230 The  action  was  known  as  the  battle  at  McNemar's 
Church. 
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The  Southern  forces  were  unusually  active  in  the  spring  of 
1864,  and  encouraged  the  guerrillas  of  West  Virginia  to  step  up 
their  robbing  and  pillaging.  It  was  reported  they  would  enter 
the  backwoods  homes  and  take  the  last  knife  and  fork  from  the 
table.  On  January  29,  a  delegation  from  the  vicinity  of  Ander- 
son's Store  petitioned  General  Kelley  to  return  Companies  A 
and  B  of  the  10th  Regiment  to  West  Fork  and  Centre ville  where 
they  were  recruited,  to  give  protection  to  the  civilians.  The 
Wheeling  Government  ordered  scouts  to  Webster  County.  The 
28th  Ohio  Infantry,  four  pieces  of  artillery,  and  a  few  cavalry- 
men were  left  in  Beverly.237 

When  Lieutenant  Colonel  Moses  Hall  returned  from  sick 
leave  he  assumed  command  of  the  10th  West  Virginia  Infantry. 
He  was  lax  in  separating  fact  from  rumor  in  his  reports,  and  did 
not  hesitate  to  report  directly  to  General  Kelley,  instead  of 
through  channels,  and  that  did  not  endear  him  to  Colonel 
Moor.238 

Hall  sent  two  companies  of  the  10th  to  Webster  County  early 
in  February,  and  on  the  11th  a  party  of  fifteen  of  the  best  men 
in  the  brigade  was  sent  to  Pocahontas  County  to  capture  Joe 
Guy  and  two  of  his  henchmen,  who  had  been  causing  trouble  for 
the  civilians.  Hall  was  informed  that  Jackson's  command  was 
mounted  and  advancing  into  West  Virginia,  and  he  wanted  to 
know  their  plans.239  The  scouting  party  returned  from  Webster 
County  with  seventeen  prisoners  including  the  celebrated  guer- 
rilla, Dan  Dusky,  and  the  expedition  to  Pocahontas  County  re- 
turned with  five  prisoners,  among  whom  was  Major  P.  B.  Ad- 
ams of  the  42  nd  Virginia  Confederate  Infantry.240 

When  Colonel  Harris  finished  his  duties  on  the  Court  Martial 
Board  in  Cumberland,  he  was  granted  a  twenty  day  leave  of 
absence  to  visit  his  family  in  Ritchie  County  before  returning 
to  take  command  of  the  10th  West  Virginia  Infantry.241 

Colonel  Moor  was  apprehensive  of  an  attack  on  Beverly  and 
asked  for  reinforcements  to  help  him  hold  the  post.  One  section 
of  Keeper's  Battery  was  sent  and  Moor  kept  his  men  busy  build- 
ing fortifications.  He  thought  Generals  Echols,  Jenkins,  Jackson, 
and  Rosser  would  attack  him  by  June  l.242 

The  military  Department  of  West  Virginia  extended  from 
the  Potomac  River  on  the  east  to  the  Ohio  on  the  west,  beyond 
the  Great  Kanawha  in  the  south  and  southwest  and  included 
the  whole  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  from  Harper's 
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Ferry  to  Parkersburg.243  President  Lincoln  removed  General 
Kelley  from  command  of  the  Department  of  West  Virginia  Feb- 
ruary 29,  and  gave  the  post  to  Major  General  Franz  Sigel  of  the 
United  States  Volunteers,  who  assumed  command  March  10. 
General  Averell  was  still  in  command  of  the  division.  General 
Ulysses  S.  Grant  was  assigned  the  Armies  of  the  United  States 
March  12,  and  Major  General  Henry  W.  Halleck  was  given  the 
title  of  Chief  of  Command  of  the  Armies.244  For  the  first  time 
in  the  Civil  War  the  military  forces  of  the  United  States  would 
cooperate  to  the  point  of  efficiency. 

Most  new  commanders  thought  it  was  necessary  to  make 
some  sweeping  changes  to  show  the  War  Department  how  right 
they  had  been  in  their  selection  and  General  Sigel  was  not  an 
exception.  He  tried  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  the  outposts 
in  West  Virginia  and  maintain  his  line  of  defense  at  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad,  but  Governor  A.  I.  Boreman  emphat- 
ically objected  to  leaving  the  counties  then  protected  by  the 
10th  West  Virginia  Infantry  and  other  regiments  to  the  mercy 
of  the  guerrillas  and  Confederates.  The  protection  of  Beverly 
was  important  as  it  was  one  of  the  key  defense  positions  for  the 
railroad  as  well  as  the  central  West  Virginia  counties.245 

General  Grant  agreed  with  General  Sigel  to  some  extent  as 
he  knew  the  war  could  never  be  won  with  much  of  the  armed 
forces  scattered  over  the  country  in  small  groups  to  protect 
the  local  citizens.  However,  instead  of  withdrawing  the  troops 
northward  to  protect  the  railroad,  he  decided  to  advance  to  the 
south,  and  directed  Sigel  to  concentrate  his  troops  at  Beverly, 
to  cooperate  with  troop  movements  from  the  Valley  of  Virginia 
and  east  from  the  Great  Kanawha  Valley.  He  was  told  to  as- 
semble not  less  than  8,000  infantrymen,  three  batteries  of  artil- 
lery, and  1,500  cavalrymen  at  Beverly.  Major  General  Edward 
O.  C.  Ord  was  assigned  the  command  of  the  expedition  with 
headquarters  in  Beverly.246  The  purpose  of  the  movement 
was  to  cut  and  destroy  the  East  Tennessee  and  Virginia  Rail- 
road, a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Union  commanders.  With  the 
railroad  destroyed,  the  threat  to  Beverly  and  the  area  north  of 
the  Great  Kanawha  would  be  eliminated.  Brigadier  General 
George  Crook  was  ordered  to  advance  east  from  Charleston, 
march  to  Saltsville,  and  form  a  junction  with  General  Ord's 
troops.  Their  job  was  to  destroy  the  vital  iron  works  at  Fincastle, 
Virginia.247 

General  Sigel  began  assembling  his  troops  in  Beverly  March 
29,  and  removed  many  of  his  men  from  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
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Railroad."*8  Part  of  his  command  was  on  furlough  and  he  was 
given  until  April  15,  to  assemble  his  army."11'  The  only  troops 
left  to  guard  the  railroad  were  the  6th  West  Virginia,  23rd  Il- 
linois, 54th  Pennsylvania,  116th  Ohio,  and  34th  Massachusetts 
Infantry  Regiments.2"'0  Governor  Boreman  called  out  the  state 
militia,  an  inefficient  group,  but  able  to  keep  the  guerrillas  at  a 
distance.251 

By  April  2,  a  gigantic  troop  movement  was  in  motion  toward 
their  assembly  points.  Colonel  Harris'  10th  West  Virginia  In- 
fantry and  the  28th  Ohio  Infantry  were  already  at  Beverly.  The 
11th  West  Virginia  Infantry  was  marching  to  join  them  by  the 
way  of  Bulltown  with  707  enlisted  men  and  officers.  Also  on 
the  way  to  assembly  points  were  the  1st,  13th,  14th,  and  15th 
West  Virginia  Infantry  Regiments,  the  3rd  and  4th  Pennsyl- 
vania Infantry  Reserves  and  2nd  Maryland  Infantry.252 

Brigadier  General  Jeremiah  C.  Sullivan  was  given  command 
of  the  infantry  and  ordered  to  form  his  ten  regiments,  totaling 
5,635  men,  into  two  or  three  brigades.253  More  specific  details 
on  the  reorganizing  were  given  by  headquarters  on  the  9th. 
The  new  division  organized  by  General  Sullivan  was  to  be  iden- 
tified as  the  1st  Infantry  Division  of  the  Department  of  West 
Virginia.  Colonel  Augustus  Moor,  commander  of  the  28th  Ohio 
Infantry  in  Beverly,  was  told  to  organize  the  28th  Ohio,  10th 
and  11th  West  Virginia  Infantry  Regiments  and  the  3rd  and 
4th  Pennsylvania  Infantry  Reserves  into  the  1st  Provisional 
Brigade  of  the  1st  Infantry  Division.254 

Colonel  Joseph  Thoburn  organized  and  commanded  the  2nd 
Provisional  Brigade  with  the  1st,  12  th,  14th,  and  15th  West 
Virginia  Infantry  Regiments.  Thoburn  and  Harris  would  work 
closely  from  that  point  on  until  Thoburn  was  killed  later  in 
the  year.  The  10th  West  Virginia  and  28th  Ohio  Infantry  Regi- 
ments were  detached  from  the  Cavalry  Division,  formerly  the 
4th,  to  which  they  had  been  temporarily  assigned.255 

The  Confederate  commanders  received  information  of  the 
troop  movement  aimed  at  the  East  Tennessee  and  Virginia 
Railroad  and  in  turn  made  hostile  movements  in  the  direction 
of  Cumberland,  Maryland,  and  Harper's  Ferry,  West  Virginia, 
with  the  invasion  of  Washington,  D.  C,  a  possibility,  and  that 
halted  General  Grant's  plans.  All  units  at  Beverly  were  ordered 
to  hold  their  positions  and  throw  out  strong  outposts  to  learn 
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of  the  movements  of  the  enemy.  Four  companies  of  infantry 
were  sent  to  Philippi  and  four  to  Weston  for  guard  duty.256 

Bushwhacker  trouble  flared  again  in  Webster  County  and 
Captain  L.  T.  Lawson  left  Weston  with  a  company  of  cavalry 
to  quiet  them.  A  skirmish  followed  near  Addison  in  which  five 
men  were  killed.  The  cavalry  retreated  but  met  Captain  Mor- 
gan Darnall  advancing  with  Company  A  of  the  10th  West  Vir- 
ginia Infantry.  In  a  second  attack  twelve  guerrillas  were  killed 
and  four  captured.257 

By  the  19th  General  Franz  Sigel  asked  General  Grant  to 
abandon  the  expedition  to  the  South,  post  a  small  force  at  Bev- 
erly, use  one  regiment  of  cavalry  to  hold  communications  open 
between  the  troops  on  the  Great  Kanawha  and  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad,  and  advance  all  other  infantry  and  cavalry 
units  in  the  direction  of  Cedar  Creek  to  threaten  the  enemy  in 
the  Shenandoah  Valley.  General  George  Crook  could  then 
march  east  and  destroy  the  East  Tennessee  and  Virginia  Rail- 
road and  the  salt  works.25"  Grant  approved  of  the  change,  but 
placed  more  emphasis  on  the  movement  east  by  General 
Crook.259 

One  hundred  and  sixteen  supply  wagons  were  moving  from 
Webster  to  Beverly  with  supplies  for  the  expedition,  but  on  the 
16th  the  order  was  changed  when  part  of  the  wagon  train  was 
within  eight  miles  of  its  destination  and  the  wagons  were  re- 
turned to  Webster.  When  the  movement  south  was  abandoned, 
General  Ord  was  relieved  of  his  command  in  the  Department  of 
West  Virginia.260 

Under  the  new  plan  of  attack,  it  was  necessary  to  send  troops 
west  to  Parkersburg  on  the  railroad  and  from  there  to  Charles- 
ton by  steamer  to  join  Crook.  Colonel  Harris  marched  his  10th 
Regiment  from  Beverly  to  Webster  on  April  24,  but  on  the 
25th  General  Franz  Sigel  notified  Major  General  Julius  Stahel, 
then  in  command  of  the  1st  Infantry  and  1st  Cavalry  Divisions 
concentrating  at  Martinsburg,  West  Virginia,  to  make  no  plans 
for  General  Sullivan,  Colonel  Moor,  and  Colonel  Harris  until 
he  communicated  with  him.  On  the  same  day  he  ordered  Harris 
and  the  10th  Infantry  to  return  to  Beverly  and  wait  for  orders. 
Colonel  Harris  took  his  regiment  on  the  second  half  of  the 
troop  movement  his  men  knew  so  well,  march  to  the  railroad 
and  return  to  Beverly.  Colonel  Augustus  Moor  was  ordered  to 
Martinsburg.  General  Sullivan  was  relieved  from  further  duty 
at  Webster  on  April  27,  and  was  given  command  of  the  1st  In- 
fantry Division  in  Martinsburg.261 
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Without  the  support  of  Colonel  Moor  and  the  28th  Ohio  In- 
fantry, the  10th  West  Virginia  Infantry  was  in  a  dangerous  po- 
sition with  the  Confederate  forces  of  unknown  strength  nearby, 
and  it  was  imperative  that  Harris  should  have  reinforcements 
if  they  were  to  remain.  The  situation  was  so  unstable  that  Gen- 
eral Sigel  notified  General  Stahel  he  would  not  be  responsible 
for  anything  that  happened  to  Colonel  Harris  if  he  was  not  re- 
inforced at  once.10" 

Colonel  Harris  did  not  want  to  risk  losing  his  entire  regiment 
to  the  Confederates.  He  knew  he  could  not  whip  any  force 
strong  enough  to  have  marched  that  far  north,  and  kept  his  men 
constantly  out  on  patrol  within  easy  communications  of  head- 
quarters so  they  could  retreat  north  in  small  groups  through 
the  woods  if  necessary.  Only  a  few  men  were  kept  at  the  forti- 
fications.263 

The  14th  Pennsylvania  Cavalry  was  sent  to  Harris'  aid  and 
the  6th  West  Virginia  Infantry  was  withdrawn  from  the  rail- 
road and  ordered  there  also  as  the  14th  was  to  join  General 
Crook  in  Charleston  for  his  push  to  the  east.  The  dismounted 
part  of  the  6th  Virginia  Infantry  marched  to  Beverly  as  soon  as 
the  order  was  received.264 

Colonel  Harris  and  the  10th  West  Virginia  Infantry  again 
changed  organizations  April  26.  On  that  date  General  Franz 
Sigel  ordered  Brigadier  General  Max  Weber  to  organize  a  Re- 
serve Division,  Department  of  West  Virginia,  out  of  the  old  1st 
and  2nd  Provisional  Brigades  of  the  1st  Infantry  Division,  with 
headquarters  at  Harper's  Ferry.265  Colonel  Harris'  10th  West 
Virginia  Infantry  was  attached  to  the  Reserve  Division  West 
of  Sleepy  Hollow.  General  B.  F.  Kelley  was  the  division  com- 
mander. The  Reserve  Division  was  a  mammoth  affair,  con- 
taining thirty  four  regiments  or  other  units.  The  reorganizing 
and  maneuvering  was  in  preparation  for  the  fierce  fighting  in 
the  Shenandoah  Valley  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1864.  In  the 
meantime,  Harris  continued  to  command  at  Beverly  until  Gen- 
eral Kelley  sent  him  east. 

It  had  been  the  policy  of  the  soldiers,  both  North  and  South, 
to  requisition  supplies  from  the  civilians,  but  in  Gilmer  County, 
West  Virginia,  the  people  were  starving  and  the  order  was  re- 
versed. Assistant  Adjutant  General  T.  Melvin,  of  West  Virginia, 
ordered  government  supplies  transported  there  for  the  relief  of 
the  people.266 
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Colonel  Harris,  commander  of  the  fortifications  at  Beverly, 
not  only  had  his  own  10th  Regiment,  but  also  the  6th  West 
Virginia  Mounted  Infantry  and  detachments  of  the  21st  New 
York  Infantry.  He  reported  to  Colonel  Nathan  Wilkinson  at 
New  Creek.2'7  The  Confederates  were  in  possession  of  Bull- 
town.2"8  Colonel  Wilkinson  reported  to  the  Assistant  Adjutant 
General,  Department  of  West  Virginia,  that  Colonel  Harris 
would  need  all  the  troops  then  at  Beverly,2"0  for  although  the 
men  of  the  10th  were  experienced  mountain  fighters,  and  cap- 
able of  fighting  under  hardships,  they  could  not  hold  the  post 
alone.270 

Colonel  Harris  received  a  report  from  his  scouts  May  8,  that 
Brigadier  General  John  D.  Imboden  and  Colonel  William  L. 
Jackson  were  preparing  for  an  immediate  attack  on  Beverly, 
and  sent  cavalry  detachments  with  orders  to  advance  thirty 
miles  on  the  Staunton  and  Huntersville  Roads  to  see  if  the 
report  was  true.  He  notified  Colonel  Nathan  Wilkinson  of  his 
action  and  on  the  order  of  General  Kelley,  Keeper's  Battery 
made  a  forced  march  to  support  Harris.271 

The  scouting  party  to  Pendleton  County,  West  Virginia,  re- 
ported General  Imboden  had  marched  to  Staunton  and  Colonel 
Jackson  was  in  Highland  County,  Virginia,  threatening  to  at- 
tack Beverly,  but  Colonel  Harris  was  confident  he  could  con- 
trol him.  Another  scouting  party  was  sent  out  on  the  Staunton 
Pike  and  marched  to  the  Greenbrier  River,  encountering  100 
guerrillas  on  top  of  Cheat  Mountain,  killing  one  and  wounding 
another.272  Two  days  later,  on  the  11th,  General  Max  Weber 
reported  a  large  force  of  Confederates  under  Generals  Thomas 
L.  Rosser  and  John  D.  Imboden  were  at  Romney,  West  Vir- 
ginia, threatening  the  railroad.27"  General  Kelley  asked  Colonel 
Harris  to  send  a  scouting  party  into  Webster  and  Braxton 
Counties  for  fifteen  days  to  see  if  any  Confederate  activity  was 
springing  up  there.271 

Maintaining  lines  of  communications  in  West  Virginia  was 
difficult  because  of  the  rough  country  and  the  activity  of  the 
guerrillas.  The  Southern  Army  captured  portions  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad  and  the  telegraph  lines,  making  it  im- 
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possible  for  Harris  to  get  information  from  the  east  for  long 
periods  of  time.  The  only  way  he  could  separate  rumor  from 
fact  was  to  send  his  own  scouts  to  reconnoiter.  His  post  at  Bev- 
erly was  important  in  the  line  of  defense  but  was  far  more  im- 
portant as  an  information  center. 

On  the  15th,  a  rumor  reached  Harris  that  General  Franz 
Sigel's  forces  had  advanced  south  through  the  Shenandoah  Val- 
ley and  west  to  occupy  Lewisburg.  As  the  telegraph  lines  were 
down,  he  sent  Lieutenant  Colonel  Moses  Hall  with  a  detach- 
ment to  investigate.275 

Hall  led  his  men  through  Pocahontas,  Webster,  and  Braxton 
Counties  and  learned  that  General  Sigel  was  still  at  Woodstock, 
Virginia,  but  General  George  Crook  had  marched  east  and  oc- 
cupied Lewisburg.270  Hall  and  his  men  succeeded  in  capturing 
Major  Marshall  Triplett.  The  expedition  was  considered  so  im- 
portant that  both  Colonel  Harris  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Hall 
received  compliments  from  General  B.  F.  Kelley.277 

With  General  Crook  in  Lewisburg  and  the  Confederates 
prowling  around  the  South  Branch  Valley  south  of  Romney, 
the  mountain  passes  assumed  more  importance.  Colonel  Harris 
kept  his  scouts  posted  in  the  passes  to  prevent  the  encirclement 
of  Beverly  and  Lewisburg  by  a  surprise  move.  He  established 
communications  between  Webster,  Beverly,  and  Lewisburg  to 
keep  General  Crook  informed  of  enemy  troop  movements.  On 
the  14th,  a  detachment  of  the  10th  West  Virginia  Infantry 
marched  from  Beverly  to  Lewisburg,  and  on  the  17th,  Harris 
sent  another.27S 

Colonel  Harris  reported  to  General  Kelley  on  the  28th  that 
his  scouts  had  gone  beyond  Franklin,  Pendleton  County,  and 
at  the  same  time  Major  General  David  Hunter's  scouts  had 
gone  through  Cedar  Creek  and  found  most  of  the  Confederate 
Army  had  left  the  Valley.279  On  the  29th,  Kelley  ordered 
Colonel  Harris  to  send  a  strong  scouting  party  to  Soldier  White's 
on  Dry  Fork  of  Cheat  River,  the  key  to  the  Valley,  to  hunt  for 
a  Confederate  expedition  supposed  to  be  there.2H0  The  scouts 
found  everything  quiet  and  two  companies  of  home  guards 
stationed  at  Soldier  White's  to  keep  order.281 

As  a  result  of  the  expeditions,  General  Kelley  reported  to 
Governor  A.  I.  Boreman  that  much  credit  belonged  to  Colonel 
T.  M.  Harris  and  his  gallant  mountaineers.282 
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General  Sigel  was  removed  from  the  command  of  the  De- 
partment of  West  Virginia  May  21,  because  of  serious  wounds 
he  had  received,  and  Major  General  David  Hunter,  better 
known  in  the  South  as  That  Damned  Hunter,  was  given  com- 
mand.283 

On  June  7,  General  Kelley  ordered  Colonel  Harris  to  send 
the  detachment  of  the  6th  West  Virginia  Infantry  remaining 
at  Beverly  to  Greenland  Gap,  the  able  bodied  men  by  the  Sen- 
eca route,  and  the  disabled,  with  camp  equipage  and  other  gear 
by  the  way  of  Webster  and  New  Creek.284  The  order  was  can- 
celed and  Colonel  Harris  was  told  to  hold  the  6th  at  Beverly 
until  further  orders.285 
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Chapter  Eleven 

The  Shenandoah  Valley 

The  Confederate  Army  was  still  much  the  same  organization 
it  had  been  the  previous  summer  with  but  few  changes.  The 
three  corps  were  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Generals  James 
(Old  Pete)  Longstreet,  Richard  Stoddert  Ewell,  and  Ambrose 
Powell  Hill. 

General  Ewell's  Second  Corps  of  the  Army  of  North  Western 
Virginia  was  camped  near  Gaines'  Mill,  June,  1864.  Ewell  re- 
tired temporarily  from  field  duty  and  the  corps  was  given  to 
Lieutenant  General  Jubal  Anderson  Early.  General  Robert  E. 
Lee  ordered  General  Early  to  move  the  corps,  with  two  bat- 
teries of  artillery,  to  the  Shenandoah  Valley  and  attack  Major 
General  David  Hunter's  forces  from  the  rear.  If  successful,  he 
was  to  move  down  the  Valley,  cross  the  Potomac  River  near 
Leetown,  and  threaten  Washington.  Lee  did  not  give  Early  or- 
ders to  capture  Washington,  knowing  it  was  well  fortified,  but 
it  was  the  general  understanding  he  would  enter  the  District  if 
at  all  possible. 

General  Hunter  retreated  from  Lynchburg  and  fell  back  in 
the  direction  of  Lewisburg,  West  Virginia,  as  he  was  short  of 
ammunition  and  other  military  supplies.  Colonel  T.  M.  Harris, 
still  in  Beverly,  learned  of  Hunter's  plight  and  sent  the  21st 
New  York  Cavalry  to  his  aid.  The  Confederates  did  not  follow 
Hunter,  as  they  believed  he  had  plenty  of  ammunition,  and 
feared  a  trap.  That  would  have  seriously  interfered  with  Gen- 
eral Lee's  more  ambitious  plan  for  his  army  in  the  Lower  Shen- 
andoah Valley.286 

General  Lee's  original  order  to  attack  Hunter  seems  to  have 
been  a  camouflage  for  his  real  plans.  The  Union  commanders 
thought  General  Early  was  trying  to  draw  Hunter  out  of  Lewis- 
burg, West  Virginia,  attack  him,  and  withdraw. 

Lee's  purpose  was  to  relieve  some  of  the  pressure  by  General 
Grant  at  Petersburg,  Virginia.  A  Valley  campaign,  including  a 
threat  to  Washington  might  give  him  some  relief.  A  short  rest 
would  permit  Lee  to  consolidate  and  reinforce  his  fortifications 
in  the  Petersburg  and  Richmond  area.  Even  then  it  was  evident 
to  Grant  and  Lee  the  last  great  battle  of  the  Civil  War  would 
be  fought  there.287 

Not  understanding  General  Lee's  plans,  and  thinking  General 
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Early's  thrust  at  Hunter  would  be  the  end  of  the  matter,  the 
Union  commanders  were  caught  napping. 

It  is  not  understood  why  General  Lee  gave  Early  orders  to 
advance  as  far  as  the  Lower  Shenandoah  Valley  at  that  time. 
Replacement  recruits  were  almost  impossible  to  obtain  and  in 
the  spring  of  1864  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  only  con- 
tained 64,000  men.  The  Confederate  soldiers  had  marched  un- 
til they  were  worn  out  and  more  than  half  were  without  shoes. 
It  was  probably  in  desperation  that  Lee  gave  the  order,  to  pre- 
vent Grant  from  making  a  major  advance  against  the  Confed- 
erate Army  at  Petersburg.288 

When  the  Union  generals  finally  saw  their  error,  they  tele- 
graphed the  War  Department  they  were  not  prepared  to  fight 
General  Early.  The  Confederate  movement  toward  the  Nation's 
Capitol  was  a  critical  move  for  the  North  and  the  President  or- 
dered all  available  troops  to  the  defense  of  the  city  and  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

The  location  of  Washington  in  Southern  territory  was  em- 
barrassing to  the  Union  during  the  Civil  War.  Moving  the  en- 
tire Capitol  was  an  impossibility  so  defending  it  was  a  necessity. 
To  have  lost  the  District  of  Columbia  would  have  been  a  psy- 
chological defeat  that  could  not  have  been  countered  on  the 
battlefield. 

Major  General  Julius  Stahel  was  given  command  of  the  1st 
Infantry  and  1st  Cavalry  Divisions  and  ordered  to  concentrate 
his  men  at  Martinsburg,  West  Virginia.  Under  him  were  Colonel 
Harris'  brigade,  still  consisting  of  the  10th  West  Virginia  and 
23rd  Illinois  Infantry  Regiments,  a  total  of  1,250  men,  detach- 
ments of  cavalry  regiments  numbering  1,900  and  1,500  dis- 
mounted cavalry,  a  total  of  4,650.  He  knew  of  Colonel  Har- 
ris' expert  leadership  and  the  fighting  ability  of  the  10th  West 
Virginia  Infantry  Regiment  and  ordered  them  to  move  east  as 
soon  as  possible.  No  time  was  to  be  lost  as  General  Early  was 
moving  down  the  Valley  at  a  fast  pace,  arriving  near  Charlottes- 
ville June  16,  and  from  there  by  train  to  Lynchburg.  Brigadier 
General  John  D.  Imboden  had  previously  met  with  reverses  and 
was  driven  back  on  General  Early,  but  he  was  now  ready  to 
advance  with  the  main  army. 

A  hurried  telegram  to  Colonel  Harris  started  his  10th  West 
Virginia  Infantry  on  the  long  march  from  Beverly.  They 
marched  ten  miles  to  Leading  Creek  June  16,  where  they 
camped  for  the  night.  On  the  17th  they  marched  twenty  miles 
to  Philippi,  and  on  the  18th,  twelve  miles  to  Webster  for  Cham- 
bersburg,    Maryland.   They   were   transported   to   Martinsburg, 


28*Millard  Kessler  Bushong,  Old  Jube.  A  Biography  of  General  Jubal 
A.  Early,  Boyce,  Va.,  1955,  p.  194,  gives  an  excellent  account  of  the  move- 
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West  Virginia  June  19,  by  way  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road. 

Colonel  Harris  remained  in  Beverly.  He  had  been  ill  since 
February  and  was  unable  to  travel.289 

General  Stahel  moved  his  infantry  to  Smithfield,  West  Vir- 
ginia, June  27.  The  following  day  the  10th  West  Virginia  In- 
fantry Regiment,  with  some  cavalrymen,  marched  to  Leetown, 
three  or  four  miles  to  the  north  and  camped.  By  the  30th,  Stahel 
moved  600  cavalry  to  Darkesville  and  the  same  number  to  Big 
Springs.  A  small  detachment  also  moved  to  Bunker  Hill,  West 
Virginia.  Colonel  James  A.  Mulligan  was  given  command  of  the 
troops  at  Leetown.290 

General  Early's  army  reached  Staunton,  Virginia,  June  23, 
and  paused  to  reorganize  and  consolidate.  His  four  infantry  di- 
visions were  commanded  by  Brigadier  General  John  Echols, 
Major  General  John  Brown  Gordon,  Major  General  Stephen 
Dodson  Ramseur,  and  Major  General  Robert  Emmett  Rodes. 
The  cavalry  consisted  of  the  brigades  of  Brigadier  General 
Bradley  Tyler  Johnson,  Colonel  William  L.  Jackson,  Brigadier 
General  John  McCausland,  and  Brigadier  General  John  Daniel 
Imboden.  Brigadier  General  Armistead  Lindsay  Long  com- 
manded three  battalions  of  artillery.  Major  General  John  Cabell 
Breckinridge  was  created  a  command  of  two  divisions  from 
Gordon's  and  Echols'  units."91  This  Confederate  Army  marched 
north,  reaching  Winchester  July  2,  and  pushed  on  toward  Lee- 
town.292 The  Union  commanders  were  justified  in  being  afraid. 

Colonel  Mulligan  did  not  have  sufficient  men  to  defend  Lee- 
town in  the  face  of  such  overwhelming  odds,  having  only  the 
10th  West  Virginia  and  23rd  Illinois  Infantry  Regiments,  five 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  1,000  dismounted  cavalrymen.  No  help 
could  be  sent  to  him  as  General  Stahel  was  even  then  preparing 
to  retreat  from  Martinsburg.  He  ordered  Colonel  Mulligan  to  do 
the  best  he  could  with  his  small  detachment  and  fall  back  slow- 
ly but  only  when  hard  pressed,  fighting  a  rear  guard  action  to 
cover  the  retreat  of  the  main  army.291' 

By  July  1,  Colonel  Harris  was  again  with  his  troops  and  co- 
operating with  Colonel  Mulligan,  preparing  for  the  attack  of  the 
approaching  Confederates.  He  kept  his  men  digging  entrench- 
ments at  Leetown,  but  when  Mulligan  told  him  of  the  order  to 
eventually  retreat,  he  advised  his  men  to  rest  if  possible  before 
the  arrival  of  Early's  advance  cavalry.  Colonel  Mulligan  was 
confident  of  Harris'  ability  and  recommended  he  be  given  his 
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old  command,  the  1st  Brigade  of  the  3rd  Division  in  the  new 
organization,  which  was  done.  The  brigade  still  contained  only 
the  10th  West  Virginia  and  the  23rd  Illinois  Infantry  Regi- 
ments.294 

Brigadier  General  George  Crook  was  given  command  of  all 
United  States  troops  in  the  Department  of  West  Virginia  west 
of  the  Alleghenies  and  south  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road on  July  3.295 

The  attack  of  the  Confederates  against  Colonel  Harris' 
hastily  dug  trenches  was  not  long  in  coming.  At  6  a.  m.  on  the 
3rd,  Major  General  Robert  Ransom,  in  command  of  the  cav- 
alry, Department  of  Western  Virginia,  ordered  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral Bradley  T.  Johnson  to  attack  at  Leetown.  At  the  same  time 
another  cavalry  unit  charged  the  600  Union  cavalry  stationed 
at  Darkesville,  and  1,100  cavalry  under  Brigadier  General  John 
McCausland  swung  around  the  Union  detachment  at  North 
Mountain  and  Williamsport  Road,  capturing  the  guard  at  North 
Mountain  Depot.296 

Colonel  Mulligan  led  his  infantry  out  of  the  trenches  after 
the  initial  cavalry  charge  and  by  hard  fighting  drove  them  back 
upon  Generals  Rodes'  and  Ramseur's  Divisions,  then  returned 
to  their  trenches.  Rodes  and  Ramseur  marched  their  men  twen- 
ty miles  that  day  and  they  were  not  in  a  condition  to  fight.  Gen- 
eral Early  refused  to  order  them  to  support  General  Johnson.297 

It  was  a  losing  fight  for  the  gallant  defenders  at  Leetown, 
although  they  stubbornly  held  the  attackers  at  bay  the  entire 
day.  Major  General  Franz  Sigel,  commander  of  the  Reserve  Di- 
vision with  headquarters  in  Martinsburg,  planned  a  general 
withdrawal  and  ordered  Colonel  Mulligan  to  fall  back  as  slow- 
ly as  possible  to  Kearneysville  and  Shepherdstown,  where  it  was 
possible  for  his  men  to  ford  the  river.  Most  of  the  stores  and 
ammunition  had  been  removed  from  Martinsburg  and  sent  to 
Harper's  Ferry.  General  Sigel  planned  to  cross  the  Potomac 
River  that  night  at  Shepherdstown,  join  Brigadier  General  Max 
Weber's  forces  at  Harper's  Ferry  and  operate  from  there.  The 
telegraph  lines  had  been  cut  and  there  was  no  way  to  communi- 
cate with  Generals  Hunter  and  Kelley.  The  situation  looked 
desperate  indeed  for  the  Union.  Early's  barefoot  and  hungry 
army  was  beginning  to  accomplish  it's  mission  of  relieving  pres- 
sure on  Lee  at  Petersburg.298 
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General  Weber's  staff  advised  him  he  could  not  hold  Harper's 
Ferry  and  he  retreated  to  Maryland  Heights  on  the  evening  of 
July  4,  after  burning  the  railroad  and  pontoon  bridges.289 

The  Confederates  were  doing  some  bridge  burning  of  their 
own.  General  Early  knew  his  stay  in  the  Lower  Shenandoah 
Valley  was  temporary  and  ordered  his  men  to  do  as  much 
destruction  as  possible  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  The 
bridges  at  the  mouths  of  Patterson's  Creek  and  the  South 
Branch,  the  bridge  at  Back  Creek,  as  well  as  the  trestling  of  the 
Opequon  and  Rattling  Bridges  were  destroyed.  In  addition, 
much  track,  station  platforms,  and  culverts  were  torn  up.300 

When  the  10th  West  Virginia  Infantry  and  other  foot  soldiers 
arrived  at  Sandy  Hook,  exhausted  by  the  forced  march,  they 
occupied  positions  on  Maryland  Heights.  The  Union  Cavalry 
stopped  at  Wevertown  but  was  soon  sent  to  Point  of  Rocks  to 
harass  the  enemy  at  the  crossing.  About  7,000  of  the  Southern 
forces  occupied  Martinsburg  and  began  reorganizing  for  the 
push  to  Harper's  Ferry.  The  supplies  they  had  expected  to  find 
at  the  abandoned  quartermaster  depot  had  been  removed  by 
the  Union  troops  which  was  a  great  disappointment  to  them  as 
they  were  needed  to  continue  the  raid.301 

Generals  Rodes  and  Ransom  crossed  the  Potomac  July  5, 
and  began  maneuvering  for  battle.  The  Union  guns  on  Mary- 
land Heights  opened  on  them  and  the  Confederate  commanders 
soon  saw  it  would  be  impossible  to  hold  Harper's  Ferry,  even 
if  they  succeeded  in  capturing  it,  and  withdrew  most  of  their 
troops  from  the  dangerous  position,  leaving  roving  patrols  in 
the  area  to  hold  the  Union  Army  on  the  Heights.302 

President  Lincoln  called  on  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and 
Massachusetts  for  100  day  men  to  help  stop  Early,  and  ordered 
General  Hunter  back  to  the  Valley  of  Virginia,303  a  place  he 
had  been  trying  to  reach  for  some  time.  Two  thirds  of  General 
Sigel's  army  was  composed  of  these  nearly  useless  summer- 
time soldiers  and  as  he  could  only  rely  on  his  10th  West  Vir- 
ginia and  23rd  Illinois  Infantry,  he  refused  to  leave  the  safety 
of  Maryland  Heights.304 

General  John  McCausland's  Mounted  Infantry,  with  other 
troops,  were  on  General  Sigel's  immediate  front  towards  Sharps- 
burg,  and  four  divisions  were  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

Colonel    Harris    had    his    brigade    entrenched    on    Maryland 
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Heights  with  four  other  regiments  of  infantry  and  two  battalions 
of  the  5th  New  York  Heavy  Artillery.305 

General  Sigel  predicted  the  Southern  Army  would  attack 
from  the  Maryland  side  of  the  river  which  proved  correct  for 
early  on  the  6th  they  began  firing  from  there.  The  battle  con- 
tinued for  thirty  six  hours,  almost  without  interruption,  but  the 
artillery  duel  was  a  battle  of  harassment  for  it  became  evident 
the  move  was  a  time  gathering  feint  to  permit  the  Confederates 
to  harvest  as  many  supplies  as  possible  for  their  impoverished 
army. 

When  General  Early  left  the  Upper  Shenandoah  Valley  he 
detailed  wagons  and  a  guard  to  wait  for  a  shipment  of  shoes 
previously  ordered  for  his  men.  By  the  evening  of  July  7,  the 
supply  train  arrived  in  camp  and  his  barefoot  soldiers  were  is- 
sued shoes.  Later  that  night,  Early  retreated.  General  Rodes 
led  his  men  through  Crampton's  Gap  to  Jefferson,  General 
Breckinridge  through  Fox's  Gap,  and  General  Ramseur,  with 
the  supply  trains,  through  Boonesboro  Gap.  General  William 
Lewis'  brigade  moved  the  night  before,  destroying  the  railroad 
bridges  and  stores  left  at  Harper's  Ferry  that  they  could  not 

306 

use. 

Early  on  the  8th,  General  Stahel  noticed  the  absence  of 
Confederate  troops  in  the  vicinity  but  would  not  move  from  the 
safety  of  the  fortifications  without  more  information.  When  he 
learned  the  enemy  was  moving  on  Boonesboro  or  Frederick,  he 
sent  Colonel  Mulligan  toward  Point  of  Rocks  by  the  way  of 
Jefferson  with  his  men  and  a  company  of  cavalry.  That  pleased 
Colonel  Harris  who  always  disliked  trench  warfare. 

General  Stahel,  with  the  rest  of  the  army,  was  ordered  to 
leave  the  protection  of  Maryland  Heights  and  follow  the  Con- 
federate forces  in  the  direction  of  Boonesboro  by  way  of  Pleasant 
Valley,  but  for  some  unknown  reason  he  spent  the  night  in 
Pleasant  Valley  instead  of  following  orders,  and  was  of  little 
assistance.807 

General  Early  was  marching  in  the  direction  of  Washington 
and  the  War  Department  was  in  a  frenzy.  As  General  David 
Hunter  was  absent,  Major  General  Lewis  (Lew)  Wallace  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  Middle  Department  and  Major  Gen- 
eral Horato  Gouverneur  Wright  was  directed  to  command  all 
the  forces  pursuing  General  Early's  army.808 

A  skillful  if  late  delaying  action  was  fought  by  General  Wal- 
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lace  to  give  the  army  in  Washington  time  to  get  their  troops 
in  position. 

Early  was  at  the  gates  of  the  city  on  July  11,  and  from  his 
position  could  see  the  Capitol  Building,  but  like  Moses  and  the 
Promised  Land,  he  was  prevented  from  entering.  The  following 
day  a  severe  battle  was  fought  and  he  withdrew.  His  men 
were  exhausted  and  only  a  third  of  them  were  in  a  condition 
to  fight.  It  was  a  hot  summer  and  many  of  the  soldiers  of  both 
armies  collapsed  from  sunstroke.  The  campaign  had  been  a 
hard  one  and  was  an  unequal  fight  against  the  fresh  Federal 
troops,  even  if  they  were  green  and  inexperienced. 

Major  General  Horato  Wright,  with  15,000  men  of  the  Sixth 
and  Nineteenth  Corps  and  several  thousand  under  Brigadier 
Generals  James  B.  Ricketts  and  John  R.  Kenly  pursued  Gen- 
eral Early.  The  Confederates  retreated  through  Rockville  and 
Poolesville  and  crossed  the  Potomac  where  Early  was  forced  to 
halt  and  rest  his  men  on  the  14th  and  15th.  He  approached  the 
Valley  of  Virginia  by  the  way  of  Snicker's  Gap. 

Although  Colonel  Harris  marched  his  brigade  against  Gen- 
eral Early's  forces  at  the  Battle  of  Washington,  he  was  not  in 
the  battle.  When  the  Confederates  approached  Snicker's  Gap, 
Harris  led  his  men  back  to  the  vicinity  of  Harper's  Ferry  and 
camped. 


Chapter  Twelve 

The  Battle  of  Snicker's  Ferry 

Lieutenant  General  Jubal  A.  Early  wanted  to  hold  the 
Valley  of  Virginia  if  at  all  possible  and  gather  the  crops  then 
ripening,  but  the  Union  forces  were  pushing  him  hard  and  that 
was  out  of  the  question.  He  retreated  in  an  orderly  manner  and 
notified  General  Robert  E.  Lee  he  would  rest  his  men  a  day 
or  two  at  Leesburg.  Major  General  Horatio  Wright,  in  his  en- 
thusiasm, reported  Lieutenant  General  Jubal  A.  Early  was 
fleeing  up  the  Valley  in  confusion. 

Major  General  David  Hunter,  who  had  been  on  a  wild  goose 
chase  and  was  looked  on  with  disfavor,  arrived  at  Harper's 
Ferry  on  the  evening  of  July  14,  and  ordered  Brigadier  General 
J.  C.  Sullivan  to  command  the  defenses  and  the  men  guard- 
ing them.  General  Sullivan  hastily  reorganized  his  officers  and 
removing  Colonel  Harris  from  his  brigade,  gave  it  to  Colonel 
James  A.  Mulligan.  The  arrangement  lasted  only  a  few  hours 
however,  for  when  General  Wright  learned  of  Hunter's  arrival, 
he  ordered  him  to  transfer  his  entire  army  to  Leetown.  Hunter 
marched  west  with  Sullivan's  and  Mulligan's  7,000  soldiers,  as 
well  as  2,000  under  Brigadier  General  Alfred  N.  Duffie,  who 
arrived  in  Martinsburg  by  train  from  Parkersburg  about  noon 
on  the  14th.  Colonel  Harris  retained  his  brigade.309 

General  Hunter  marched  his  men  on  the  old  tow  path  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  to  Berlin  and  forded  the  river 
which  was  nearly  hip  deep,  and  continued  through  Lovettsville 
by  way  of  the  Leesburg  Pike.  General  Sullivan  turned  off  the 
road  and  camped  for  the  night  at  Hillsborough.310 

Several  divisions  were  consolidating  behind  General  Early, 
and  if  there  had  been  sufficient  cooperation  in  the  Union  lines 
on  July  15,  he  would  have  been  defeated.  Instead,  there  was 
much  misunderstanding  among  the  commanders  and  Early 
moved  steadily  in  the  direction  of  Snicker's  Gap. 

Major  General  George  Crook  proceeded  to  Hillsborough  on 
the  16th,  and  assumed  Brigadier  General  J.  C.  Sullivan's  com- 
mand, including  Hunter's,  field  forces.  As  little  was  known  about 
General  Early's  plans,  General  Crook  sent  scouts  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Aldie  to  ascertain  the  true  position  of  the  Confederates 
and  see  if  they  were  retreating  or  preparing  for  battle. 

When  he  was  informed  the  rear  guard  of  the  enemy  was  in 
the  vicinity,  General  Duffie  ordered  Colonel  William  B.  Tib- 
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bits,  commanding  the  1st  Brigade  of  the  1st  Cavalry  Division,  to 
attack  the  supply  train.  They  captured  117  mules  and  horses, 
82  wagons,  and  over  50  prisoners.  The  Union  loss  was  twenty 
men.  It  was  a  spectacular  maneuver,  considering  the  small  size 
of  the  Union  brigade.  Tibbits'  success  demonstrated  the  poor 
planning  of  General  Wright,  and  indicated  what  could  have  been 
done  if  he  had  used  his  entire  resources  in  the  fray.  Generals 
Hunter  and  Wright  brought  their  forces  together,  but  General 
Early  slipped  past,  and  there  was  no  indication  Wright  wanted 
to  fight  him.511 

General  Crook's  forces  were  camped  at  Pursellville,  July 
16th,  six  miles  from  General  Wright's  headquarters.  Wright  or- 
dered a  detachment  under  General  Alfred  N.  Duffie  to  pursue 
General  Early  through  Snicker's  Gap  and  to  the  river,  a  place 
he  was  headed  for  without  any  pushing.  General  Duffie  sent  an 
order  to  Colonel  Mulligan  to  accompany  him  with  his  men, 
including  Colonel  Harris  and  his  brigade.  When  Duffie  ap- 
proached Snicker's  Ferry,  he  learned  too  late  General  Early 
had  planted  two  guns  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  and  lost 
17  men  before  he  could  get  out  of  range.31" 

All  of  General  Crook's  units  proceeded  through  Snicker's 
Gap  to  the  vicinity  of  Snicker's  Ferry  on  the  morning  of  the 
18th.  They  kept  away  from  the  landing,  knowing  it  would  be 
suicide  to  try  to  cross  in  the  face  of  the  cannon  fire.  General 
Early  ordered  part  of  his  men  to  proceed  to  the  vicinity  but 
kept  a  sufficient  guard  to  defend  the  river  crossing  against  the 
Bluecoats. 

General  Crook  directed  General  Duffie  to  march  to  Ashby's 
Gap  to  attack  from  there  but  to  his  surprise  found  the  place 
guarded  by  cavalry  and  was  driven  back  with  a  heavy  loss  of 
life.  After  crossing  the  Shenandoah  River  at  Berry's  Ferry  he 
was  again  driven  back  with  some  loss  of  troops  killed,  captured, 
and  wounded.313 

General  Crook  sent  Colonel  Thoburn  with  three  brigades  to 
Island  Ford,  one  and  one  half  miles  below  Snicker's  Ferry,  to 
attempt  a  crossing.  He  took  his  own  division  and  the  3rd  Bri- 
gade of  the  2nd.  That  crossing  was  also  protected  but  Colo- 
nel George  D.  Wells'  34th  Massachusetts  Infantry  found  a 
crossing  where  troops  could  wade  and  captured  fifteen  men  and 
their  captain  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  The  prisoners  told 
of  General  Early's  presence  in  the  vicinity  and  stated  Generals 
Rodes  and  Gordon  were  only  a  mile  or  two  away.  When  in- 
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formed  of  the  situation,  Colonel  Thoburn  told  General  Crook 
of  his  danger,  but  he  was  ordered  to  hold  his  troops  in  battle 
formation  until  a  division  of  the  Sixth  Corps  under  Brigadier 
General  James  B.  Ricketts  was  sent  to  help  him.  When  General 
Ricketts  arrived  he  saw  the  Union  troops  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river  were  in  a  death  trap  and  refused  to  have  a  part  in 
the  stupid  plan  and  would  not  permit  his  men  to  cross.  General 
Crook  ordered  his  detachment  to  retreat  but  the  order  came  too 
late.  General  Early  sent  Generals  John  Breckinridge  and  Rob- 
ert E.  Rodes  to  stop  the  Union  troops  on  their  side  of  the  Shen- 
andoah River  who  stampeded  toward  the  crossing.  No  attempt 
was  made  to  remove  their  dead  and  wounded.  Colonel  Thoburn 
lost  65  killed,  301  wounded,  and  56  missing.  The  total  loss  to 
the  Union  was  422  casualties.  The  10th  West  Virginia  Infantry 
was  more  fortunate  than  many  of  the  regiments,  losing  only  one 
killed,  five  wounded,  and  one  missing.  The  Battle  of  Snicker's 
Ferry,  known  locally  as  the  Battle  of  Cool  Spring,  was  a  costly 
affair.314 

The  opposite  side  of  the  river  was  found  to  be  deserted  on 
the  20th  and  a  crossing  was  made.  General  Early  retreated 
south  on  the  Front  Royal  Road.  General  Wright  descended 
from  his  safe  place  in  the  mountains  and  crossed  the  river,  pur- 
suing the  Confederate  Army  only  far  enough  to  learn  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  their  retreat.315 

General  Wright  proudly  announced  to  the  world  he  had 
saved  Washington  and  would  return  there  at  the  end  of  two 
days.  He  also  stated  he  would  cross  the  chain  bridge.  Evidently 
he  wanted  to  keep  the  expected  welcoming  committee  informed. 

General  Early  had  demonstrated  his  superior  generalship 
throughout  the  entire  campaign,  although  forced  to  retreat  be- 
cause he  lacked  supplies.  He  had  taken  advantage  of  the  nat- 
ural river  barrier  at  Snicker's  Ferry  to  rest  his  men  and  animals^ 
as  he  had  done  July  14  at  White's  Ford. 

Colonel  Harris  never  had  much  faith  in  the  courage  and 
fighting  ability  of  General  Wright,  and  bitterly  condemned  him 
after  the  war.316 
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Chapter  Thirteen 

The  Battle  of  Kernstown 

General  Jubal  A.  Early  withdrew  his  troops  southward  after 
the  Battle  of  Snicker's  Ferry,  arriving  at  Newtown  July  20, 
1864,  Middletown  on  the  21st,  and  Strasburg  on  the  22nd.  He 
refitted  and  reorganized  his  command,  although  there  had  been 
little  disorganization  during  the  previous  battle."17 

General  William  Averell  could  have  occupied  Winchester, 
but  refused  to  do  so,  knowing  his  inability  to  hold  the  town, 
and  moved  to  Kernstown.  General  George  Crook  arrived  in  the 
Kernstown  area  July  22  to  reform  his  men.  Generals  George 
Crook,  William  Averell,  Franz  Sigel  and  Horatio  Wright  were 
still  in  a  position  to  deal  General  Early  a  crippling  blow  with 
their  combined  forces,  but  the  advantage  was  not  followed  up.11" 

Major  General  Henry  W.  Halleck  realized  the  danger  of 
leaving  Early  undefeated  and  wanted  Generals  Wright  and 
Hunter  to  pursue  him,  but  would  not  give  definite  orders  to 
do  so.  Hunter's  men  were  still  arriving  from  the  Kanawha  Val- 
ley and  he  wanted  to  organize  a  force  to  punish  Early  and  drive 
him  from  the  Valley,  but  in  his  own  way  and  when  he  decided 
he  was  ready.  General  Horatio  Wright  cared  but  little  as  he  was 
returning  to  Washington  and  his  welcoming  committee.  The 
Union  troops  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia  were  left  to  their  own 
resources.  It  was  not  Wright's  idea  alone,  but  he  was  pleased 
with  the  decision. 

On  the  23rd,  President  Lincoln  wired  General  Hunter, 

"Are  you  able  to  take  care  of  the  enemy,  when  he  turns 
back  on  you,  as  he  probably  will,  on  finding  that  Wright 
has  left?" 

Hunter  replied  he  could  not  hold  the  enemy  if  he  turned  on 
him  with  his  entire  army.110 

Both  the  Union  and  Confederate  States  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  outcome  of  the  Early  expedition.  The  North  blamed 
their  commanders  for  not  cooperating,  and  the  South  thought 
Early  should  have  captured  Washington,  which  they  seemed 
to  think  could  have  been  done  because  of  the  repeated  blunder- 
ing of  the  Union  Army.3"0 

Regardless    of    the    bragging    of    General    Wright,    General 
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Ulysses  S.  Grant  knew  of  the  danger  in  the  Valley  and  believed 
Early  was  capable  of  marching  through  West  Virginia  devastat- 
ing the  country  as  he  went  to  the  Ohio  River  and  possibly  as 
far  north  as  Pittsburgh.  He  also  knew  Early  was  in  a  better 
military  position  than  the  Northern  forces  in  the  Valley  because 
he  was  in  friendly  territory  and  had  been  escorted  south  and 
not  whipped.  He  had  no  knowledge  of  General  Lee's  intentions 
regarding  Early.  General  Lee  had  not  given  orders  to  withdraw 
from  the  Valley,  as  Northern  commanders  suspected,  but  had 
been  left  there  to  guard  the  gathering  of  the  crops.321 

As  soon  as  Early's  scouts  reported  that  General  Wright  and 
the  Sixth  Corps  had  returned  to  Washington  leaving  Generals 
Averell  and  Crook  less  than  twenty  miles  away  at  Kernstown, 
General  Lee  was  elated.  How  stupid  could  the  Union  generals 
be?  General  Crook  was  now  on  the  same  grounds  occupied  by 
Brigadier  General  James  Shields  when  he  repulsed  Stonewall 
Jackson.   " 

General  Early  advanced  down  the  Valley  Pike  against  Kerns- 
town, and  at  Bartonsville,  a  few  miles  south  of  the  stand  taken 
by  the  Union  forces*  General  Stephen  D.  Ramseur's  division 
was  sent  on  a  detour  to  try  to  turn  Crook's  flank  if  at  all  pos- 
sible. The  cavalry  was  divided  into  two  parts,  one  going  east  of 
Winchester  and  the  other  to  the  west.  Their  orders  were  to 
unite  north  of  Winchester  to  cut  off  General  Crook  if  he  tried 
to  escape.  Crook  deployed  his  three  infantry  divisions*  com- 
manded by  Brigadier  General  J.  C.  Sullivan,  Colonel  Isaac  H. 
Duval  and  Colonel  James  A.  Mulligan  to  guard  the  pike  from 
any  Southern  surprise  attack."'"' 

Colonel  Mulligan's  division  was  the  3rd,  and  Colonel  Harris 
still  commanded  the  1st  Brigade,  consisting  of  the  10th  West 
Virginia  Infantry  under  Major  Henry  H.  Withers  and  the  23rd 
Illinois  Infantry  commanded  by  Captain  James  J.  Fitzgerald. 
Colonel  Harris'  brigade  was  expected  to  carry  the  initial  shock 
of  the  coming  battle.3"  The  10th  West  Virginia  Infantry  had 
seven  captains,  six  1st  lieutenants,  one  1st  lieutenant  acting  as 
adjutant,  and  544  enlisted  men.  The  23rd  Illinois,  a  much  small- 
er regiment,  contained  one  captain,  one  1st  lieutenant  as  act- 
ing adjutant,  three  2nd  lieutenants,  and  280  enlisted  men.326 
The  loyalty  and  respect  of  the  men  in  the  10th  West  Virginia 
and  23rd  Illinois  Infantry  Regiments  for  each  other  during 
the  Civil  War  was  unusual.  When  fighting  together,  they  acted 
as  one  unit  and  respected  the  orders  of  the  officers  of  both 
regiments. 
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In  spite  of  the  precautions  taken,  there  was  no  warning  of 
the  approach  of  the  Confederate  Army.  On  the  morning  of  July 
23,  Colonel  Harris  lined  up  his  command  for  inspection  when 
a  slight  skirmish  was  heard  on  their  front  and  to  the  right  of  the 
Strasburg  Road.3""  Harris  ordered  his  brigade  into  battle  for- 
mation. At  9  a.  m.827  orders  arrived  from  headquarters  for  Colo- 
nel Mulligan's  entire  division  to  drive  forward  on  a  recon- 
naissance move,  to  learn  if  possible  the  strength  of  the  attack- 
ers.'" Only  skirmishers  and  scouts  of  the  Confederate  Army 
were  near,  and  the  Union  cavalry  soon  drove  them  back  two 
miles.*19  Colonel  Harris'  brigade  advanced  one  and  one  half 
miles  to  a  stone  fence  without  opposition.  Harris  stopped  his 
men  and  ordered  them  to  take  cover  behind  the  ready  made 
protection  as  he  expected  a  major  charge  at  any  time  by  the 
Confederate  cavalry.'5"  Infantry  usually  made  a  poor  showing 
against  cavalry  but  the  stone  fence  would  be  of  some  assistance. 
The  charge  did  not  materialize,  and  Colonel  Harris  ordered  his 
command  to  advance  across  the  Strasburg  Road  to  the  right 
and  beyond  Kernstown,  and  then  to  a  woods  where  skirmish- 
ing was  in  progress.  The  Union  cavalry  drove  the  skirmishers 
back.  Harris'  brigade  was  safe  for  the  night  but  he  knew  his 
men  were  in  a  poor  position  to  defend  themselves  from  an  early 
morning  attack,  and  withdrew  them  to  their  old  position  be- 
hind the  stone  wall  and  there  spent  the  night  lying  on  their 
arms.331 

Colonel  James  Mulligan's  3rd  Division  found  itself  in  ad- 
vance of  the  1st  and  2nd  Divisions  on  the  morning  of  July  24, 
and  tried  to  hold  their  position.  Colonel  Joseph  Thoburn's  1st 
Division,  lying  one  and  one  half  miles  south  of  Winchester, 
was  ordered  forward  to  form  a  line  of  battle  on  the  left  of  Colo- 
nel Mulligan.  The  cavalry  advanced  at  10  o'clock  but  was 
driven  back  on  the  3rd  Division,  who  stopped  the  retreat.332 

Colonel  Harris  ordered  Companies  B  and  G  of  the  10th 
West  Virginia  Infantry  Regiment  to  enter  the  woods  to  the 
right  on  a  scouting  mission,  but  sharpshooters  drove  them  back 
before  they  were  near  the  Confederate  lines.  The  entire  com- 
mand, which  had  retreated  from  the  protection  of  the  stone 
fence,  was  advanced  to  engage  the  enemy.  They  crossed  the 
fence  and  proceeded  a  short  distance  but  were  again  driven 
back  three  hundred  yards  to  a  small  hill  where  Colonel  Harris 
ordered  them  to  lie  down  and  rest  for  15  minutes.  The  enemy 
was  still  advancing  and  Harris'  men  again  retreated  one  hundred 
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yards  to  a  wood  fence  which  they  tried  to  fortify  and  hold.  It 
was  poor  protection  from  the  increased  rifle  fire  of  the  Confed- 
erates who  were  steadily  advancing  and  held  them  in  a  cross 
fire,  killing  two  men  in  the  10th  West  Virginia  Infantry  and 
wounding  eight  or  ten. 

Major  Henry  H.  Withers  sent  word  to  Colonel  Harris  that 
it  was  useless  to  try  to  hold  their  precarious  position  and  he 
ordered  the  men  to  retreat  to  the  stone  fence.  They  held  the 
position  for  30  minutes  and  as  the  enemy  fire  seemed  to  slacken, 
advanced  to  a  stone  church  nearby.  That  part  seemed  easy  and 
they  skirmished  on  the  double  to  the  wood  fence  previously 
held,  where  they  were  stopped  by  enemy  fire.  They  formed 
ranks  without  orders  but  could  not  hold  the  position.  Colonel 
Harris'  brigade  was  not  gaining  ground  in  the  skirmish.  He 
discussed  the  situation  with  Colonel  Mulligan  but  was  told  to 
use  his  own  judgment  and  do  what  he  thought  best.:i:i,i 

At  noon,  Colonel  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  was  directed  to  form 
the  1st  Brigade  in  line  of  battle  to  support  Colonel  Mulligan, 
and  to  advance  and  retreat  with  him.  He  marched  his  men  to 
the  front  and  formed  on  Mulligan's  left. 

Colonel  Harris  rode  his  horse  to  the  top  of  a  nearby  hill  to 
view  the  skirmishers.  He  saw  Colonel  Thoburn  taking  a  posi- 
tion on  his  right.  As  the  2nd  Brigade  of  the  3rd  Division  was 
on  his  left  he  thought  he  was  safe,  but  also  understood  Tho- 
burn's  danger  on  his  unprotected  right. :m 

Major  Withers  again  notified  Harris  of  the  punishment  his 
men  were  taking  and  he  ordered  the  line  changed  with  Captain 
Fitzgerald  taking  the  position  behind  the  stone  wall. 

Colonel  Mulligan  arrived  at  Colonel  Harris'  post  to  work  with 
him  and  personally  direct  operations.  He  was  preparing  to  ad- 
vance with  the  men  he  was  commanding  at  that  time,  and  be- 
cause of  Harris'  coolness,  asked  him  to  support  his  movements. 
They  advanced  to  the  stone  wall  but  the  2nd  Brigade  faltered 
and  fell  back  in  confusion.  Colonel  Harris  held  his  position, 
waiting  for  the  retreating  soldiers  to  reform  and  support  him, 
but  was  eventually  forced  to  retreat  or  be  captured. 

Colonel  Mulligan  joined  Harris  and  complimented  him  for 
his  gallant  fighting  and  success  in  holding  his  section  of  the  bat- 
tle line.  A  few  minutes  later  he  rode  away  to  strengthen  the 
courage  of  his  beloved  23rd  Illinois  Infantry.1'5 

The  Confederate  sharpshooters  located  Colonel  Mulligan  and 
his  staff  and  seven  of  them  crawled  down  a  ditch  until  they 
were  within  range.  They  all  fired  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the 
bullets  hitting  him.:iiti  Mulligan's  men  tried  to  carry  him  from 
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the  field  but  the  battle  became  so  intense  they  were  forced  to 
leave  him  and  he  was  captured.  He  died  soon  afterward.337 

Colonel  Harris  had  dismounted,  trying  to  urge  his  men  to 
hold  the  line  when  a  general  advance  of  the  Confederates  swept 
them  from  the  field.  Harris  was  separated  from  his  horse  and 
could  not  keep  up  with  the  retreat.  He  narrowly  escaped  cap- 
ture. After  running  a  mile,  he  came  to  part  of  his  command  near 
the  top  of  the  hill  by  the  fort.  About  two  hundred  soldiers  had 
rallied  around  the  flag  of  the  10th  West  Virginia  Infantry  rep- 
resenting every  company  in  his  brigade.  All  of  his  officers  not 
wounded  or  captured  were  with  him. 

The  23rd  Illinois  Infantry  became  separated  from  Harris  in 
the  retreat  and  fell  in  with  Lieutenant  Colonel  John  P.  Linton 
who  was  ordered  to  gather  together  as  much  of  the  10th  West 
Virginia  and  23rd  Illinois  Infantry  Regiments  as  possible  in  his 
retreat  to  Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 

Harris  retreated  to  Gerrardstown  in  good  order  once  the  rout 
was  stopped,  taking  a  course  parallel  to  and  to  the  left  of  the 
road  leading  to  Martinsburg.  At  9  p.  m.,  he  joined  a  column  un- 
der Colonel  Joseph  Thoburn  but  shortly  afterward  became  sep- 
arated in  a  dense  woods.  Leaving  the  woods,  Harris  rode  to  the 
front  of  his  column  and  found  it  was  being  led  by  Colonel  Wil- 
liam G.  Ely  of  the  18th  Connecticut,  commanding  the  2nd  Bri- 
gade of  the  1st  Division.  They  were  lost  and  it  was  necessary  to 
locate  a  civilian  guide  who  led  them  to  the  vicinity  of  a  village 
near  North  Mountain  where  they  rested  for  three  or  four  hours. 

The  march  was  resumed  at  3  a.  m.  and  Colonel  Harris 
reached  Martinsburg  at  8  o'clock.  He  placed  his  small  group  of 
men  in  a  position  of  defense  with  other  troops  under  Colonel 
Isaac  Duval  of  the  9th  West  Virginia  Infantry,  2nd  Division,  in 
the  defense  of  the  Winchester  Road. 

Early  on  the  25th,  Colonel  Jacob  M.  Campbell,  54th  Penn- 
sylvania Infantry,  was  ordered  by  General  Crook  to  command 
the  forces  gathered  at  the  command  post.  He  assembled  his  men 
and  held  the  road  until  4  p.  m.  The  enemy  infiltered  the  ranks 
of  Colonel  George  D.  Wells,  34th  Massachusetts  Infantry,  and 
it  became  necessary  for  him  to  withdraw.  The  move  forced 
Harris  to  fall  back  to  protect  himself.  Wells  again  retreated  and 
Harris  reformed  his  lines  the  second  time.  Wells  retreated 
through  the  town  where  Union  troops  reformed  and  drove  the 
Confederates  back  to  their  original  position  in  the  woods  on  the 
Winchester  Road. 

The  23rd  Illinois  Infantry  reported  to  Colonel  Harris'  head- 
quarters and  he  placed  them  in  the  reserve  line  under  Colonel 
Jacob  Campbell  of  the  54th  Pennsylvania  Infantry,  who  had  no 
part  in  the  battle. 
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Colonel  Campbell  marched  his  soldiers  out  of  Martinsburg  at 
8  p.  m.  and  arrived  at  Williamsport  on  the  Potomac  River  at  2 
a.  m.  They  crossed  without  opposition.'118  General  Crook  led  his 
men  to  Pleasant  Valley  July  27,  and  camped  to  be  reclothed 
and  recruited.339 

The  cause  of  the  battle  was  the  withdrawal  of  the  Sixth  Corps 
from  the  Valley.14"  General  Crook  blamed  his  dismounted  caval- 
ry for  the  defeat,  saying  between  3,000  and  3,500  of  them  re- 
treated at  the  first  fire.  Harris'  10th  West  Virginia  Infantry 
was  called  the  Gallant  10th  by  Colonel  James  J.  Fitzgerald.341 

Most  of  Colonel  Harris'  losses  were  at  Kernstown.  The  23rd 
Illinois  lost  one  officer  and  13  enlisted  men  were  killed,  three 
officers  and  60  enlisted  men  were  wounded,  and  37  men  were 
captured  or  reported  missing.  The  10th  West  Virginia  loss  in- 
cluded 12  enlisted  men  killed,  four  officers  and  53  enlisted  men 
wounded,  and  43  men  missing,  a  total  loss  to  the  brigade  of  226 
men.342 

Many  of  Colonel  Harris'  old  friends  and  neighbors  were 
killed,  wounded  or  captured  in  the  battle.  In  the  10th,  Captain 
L.  M.  Marsh  and  Lieutenant  B.  F.  Shreve  of  Company  E  were 
wounded  and  captured.  Lieutenant  Ben  Moats  of  Company  K 
and  Lieutenant  A.  Wilson  of  Company  A  were  wounded  but 
succeeded  in  making  their  escape.343 

The  scattered  troops  of  the  3rd  Division  were  consolidated 
into  a  brigade  to  be  known  as  the  3rd  Brigade  of  the  1st  Infan- 
try Division,  Department  of  West  Virginia,  and  commanded  by 
Colonel  Jacob  M.  Campbell.  The  23rd  Illinois,  54th  Pennsyl- 
vania, 10th,  11th  and  15th  West  Virginia  Infantry  Regiments 
were  included  in  the  brigade.  Major  General  David  Hunter  con- 
tinued to  command  the  Department  of  West  Virginia.344 

The  War  Department  saw  its  mistake  in  withdrawing  Gen- 
eral Horatio  Wright  and  the  Sixth  and  Nineteenth  Corps  were 
returned  to  the  Valley.3" 
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Chapter  Fourteen 

Battles  of  Cedarville  and  Berryville 

General  Jubal  A.  Early  controlled  the  Shenandoah  Valley 
and  demonstrated  his  ownership  by  destroying  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  track.  At  Back  Creek,  his  men  overpowered 
the  guard,  drove  the  ironclad  trains  south  and  burned  the  rail- 
road bridges.346 

Brigadier  Generals  John  McCausland  and  Bradley  T.  John- 
son began  their  raids  in  Northern  territory,  levying  tribute  from 
the  towns;  and  if  not  paid  in  a  short  time,  the  torch  was  applied 
to  their  homes.  Much  damage  was  done  at  Cumberland,  Md., 
where  the  coal  mines  were  destroyed,  including  the  operating 
machinery.  Railroad  repair  stations  and  bridges  were  burned  to 
the  despair  of  railroad  officials,  who  were  having  a  difficult  time 
keeping  the  road  open  to  the  west. 

Major  General  David  Hunter  assembled  and  centralized  his 
forces  at  Halltown,  the  location  used  as  a  base  of  operations. 
Skirmishing  never  ceased  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  on  the  order 
of  Hunter,  who  directed  Colonel  Harris  to  keep  his  men  con- 
stantly out  on  patrol.  They  were  again  in  their  old  scouting  roll, 
keeping  the  Command  informed  of  Confederate  maneuvering. 
Harris  welcomed  all  promotions,  but  his  happiest  moments  were 
when  he  commanded  his  10th  West  Virginia  Infantry  as  he  was 
doing  at  that  time. 

The  Union  Army  was  on  the  defensive  and  would  not  risk 
fighting  a  major  battle.  When  the  scouts  and  patrols  were 
threatened,  the  officers  marched  them  to  Harper's  Ferry  for 
protection.  They  went  there  so  often  the  place  was  called  Harp- 
er's Weekly.347 

General  George  Crook  was  in  a  dangerous  position  and  re- 
traced his  steps  from  Pleasant  Valley  through  Harper's  Ferry 
to  rendezvous  with  the  other  troops  at  Halltown,  arriving  there 
July  29.  On  the  same  day,  the  Sixth  Corps  returned  from  Wash- 
ington to  try  to  mend  the  damage  caused  by  their  departure 
from  the  Valley.  Halltown  was  considered  the  only  suitable  lo- 
cation that  could  be  defended  until  a  reorganization  could  be 
accomplished.348 

General  Early  had  been  slow  in  advancing  against  the  Union 
lines  for  several  days.  Colonel  Harris'  scouts  reported  most  of 
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the  Confederate  Army  was  busy  harvesting  wheat  and  trans- 
porting it  south.  Supplies  were  more  important  than  winning  a 
battle. 

Early  moved  his  command  six  miles  from  Martinsburg  on 
Aug.  4,  and  the  cavalry  crossed  the  river  at  Shepherdstown,  pre- 
paring for  battle.  They  strengthened  and  shortened  their  lines, 
knowing  the  Union  Army  would  soon  march  south.  Their  scouts 
had  seen  the  arrival  of  Generals  Averell's  and  Duffie's  cavalry, 
General  James  H.  Wilson's  Division  of  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac, and  the  remainder  of  the  Nineteenth  Corps  under  Briga- 
dier General  Cuvier  Grover.549 

Men  and  horses  fell  by  the  hundreds  in  the  severe  summer 
heat.  When  a  horse  fell  and  later  partly  recovered,  a  lucky  in- 
fantryman captured  the  not  so  lucky  horse  and  squeezed  an- 
other mile  or  two  from  him  to  save  his  own  feet  before  the  horse 
fell  again.350 

To  preserve  prestige,  the  War  Department  decided  General 
Early's  success  was  due  to  the  duplication  of  commands  in  the 
Union  Army,  and  not  to  the  stupidity  of  the  commanders  where 
some  of  the  blame  belonged.  The  suggestion  was  made  to  elimi- 
nate the  military  departments  and  form  command  corps  with 
one  commander  in  charge  of  all  troops  in  any  one  troop  move- 
ment.351 

The  Union  command  had  become  inefficient.  The  Depart- 
ment of  West  Virginia  included  Western  Maryland,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Susquehanna  contained  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
and  three  counties  of  Ohio,  the  Department  of  Washington  in- 
cluded parts  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  and  the  Middle  Depart- 
ment included  Delaware  and  part  of  Maryland.  That  arrange- 
ment permitted  the  commanders  to  usurp  power  from  each  oth- 
er for  their  own  personal  gain  instead  of  helping  the  Union. 

Major  General  Henry  W.  Halleck  wanted  to  make  a  military 
division  of  the  Departments  of  Pennsylvania,  Washington, 
Maryland  and  West  Virginia,  with  Major  General  Philip  H. 
Sheridan  in  command  of  military  operations.  General  Grant  or- 
dered Sheridan  to  report  to  his  headquarters  and  gave  him 
temporary  command  of  all  the  forces  against  General  Early. 
Sheridan  told  Grant  he  was  a  cavalryman  and  did  not  want  the 
infantry  but  was  directed  to  follow  orders. 

On  Aug.  6,  General  Sheridan  took  charge  of  all  the  troops  in 
the  field  and  the  following  day  an  official  order  was  issued  in 
Washington  creating  the  Middle  Military  Division  in  accord- 
ance with  General  Halleck's  wishes.  Sheridan  usually  called  it 
the  Army  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  on  Nov.  17,  officially  re- 
named it  that.352 
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General  Sheridan  then  commanded  the  most  powerful  army 
ever  assembled  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia.353  Under  him  were  the 
Sixth  Corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  one  division  of  the 
Nineteenth  Corps,  two  divisions  of  the  Army  of  West  Virginia 
with  Major  General  George  Crook  in  command,  one  cavalry 
division  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  shortly  afterward  the 
3rd  Cavalry  Division  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  another 
division  of  the  Nineteenth  Corps. 

Sheridan  lost  no  time  in  reorganizing  his  army  and  confirmed 
the  appointment  of  Crook  to  the  Army  of  West  Virginia  on  the 
8th.  On  the  order  of  Sheridan,  Crook  promoted  Colonel  T.  M. 
Harris  to  leader  of  the  3rd  Brigade  of  the  1st  Division.  His  10th 
West  Virginia  Infantry  was  given  to  Major  Henry  H.  Withers, 
the  23rd  Illinois  Infantry  to  Captain  Samuel  A.  Simison,  the 
54th  Pennsylvania  Infantry  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  John  P.  Lin- 
ton, the  11th  West  Virginia  Infantry  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Van 
H.  Bukey  and  the  15th  West  Virginia  Infantry  to  Major  John 
W.  Holliday.  This  was  the  largest  unit  Harris  had  commanded 
and  was  a  powerful  fighting  force.  It  was  his  leadership  of  the 
3rd  Brigade  that  eventually  made  him  a  general.354 

General  Sheridan  assembled  his  army  at  Halltown,  near 
Harper's  Ferry,  and  by  Aug.  10,  1864,  was  ready  to  try  his  luck 
against  General  Early.  He  wanted  to  get  between  the  Confed- 
erates and  their  reinforcements,  but  the  cagey  old  Southerner 
was  too  smart  to  get  caught  in  the  trap.355 

Sheridan's  entire  army  moved  from  the  protection  of  Harp- 
er's Ferry  in  a  southern  direction  at  5  a.  m.  on  the  10th.  When 
they  camped  that  evening,  their  mass  array  of  camp  fires 
reached  from  Clifton  to  Berryville.  Colonel  Charles  R.  Lowell 
Jr.'s  brigade  of  cavalry  was  at  Summit  Point  and  the  rest  of  the 
Cavalry  was  on  the  Millwood  and  Winchester  Pike. 

When  General  Early  saw  the  formidable  sea  of  Bluecoats  on 
his  front,  he  retreated  toward  Staunton.  He  was  stopped  on  the 
Front  Royal  Pike  by  Brigadier  General  Wesley  Merritt  and 
was  forced  to  take  the  Strasburg-Cedar  Creek  Road.356 

Sheridan  split  his  army  in  two  columns  on  the  12th,  sending 
the  cavalry  and  Sixth  Corps  through  Newtown  and  the  Infan- 
try, including  Colonel  Harris'  brigade,  to  the  point  where  the 
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Strasburg  Pike  crossed  Cedar  Creek.  The  cavalry  arrived  first, 
skirmishing  with  the  rear  guard  of  the  retreating  army  and  con- 
tinued to  fight  until  the  arrival  of  the  infantry  who  forced  the 
Confederates  to  withdraw.357 

The  reinforcements  expected  by  General  Early  arrived  and 
the  following  afternoon  a  Confederate  force  under  Major  Gen- 
eral Fitzhugh  Lee,  with  the  help  of  a  brigade  of  Major  General 
Joseph  Kershaw's  division,  charged  Brevet  Brigadier  General 
Thomas  C.  Devin's  brigade.  The  enemy  advanced  boldly  but 
was  repulsed  with  heavy  loss,  leaving  300  prisoners  on  the 
field.358  Colonel  Harris'  brigade  was  held  in  reserve  and  did  not 
engage  in  the  battle,  sometimes  known  as  the  Battle  of  Cedar- 
ville. 

Although  the  Union  won  the  skirmish,  and  Sheridan  still  com- 
manded the  large  army,  he  thought  it  was  useless  to  try  to  hold 
his  position  at  Cedar  Creek  in  the  face  of  reinforcements  arriv- 
ing daily  for  the  Confederates.  Early  probably  expected  the  Un- 
ion Army  to  stay  in  position  until  at  least  the  following  day,  but 
when  night  came,  the  great  retreat  north  began  in  the  direction 
of  "Harper's  Weekly."  The  infantry  started  first,  being  the 
slowest,  followed  by  cavalry  units  driving  the  cattle  and  live- 
stock captured  on  the  way  south,  and  the  harvested  wheat  that 
could  be  located.  The  remaining  cavalry  formed  a  rear  guard  to 
protect  the  army.  The  supply  trains  proceeded  directly  to  Ber- 
ryville.359  Sheridan  gave  orders  that  no  more  property  was  to  be 
destroyed  and  no  homes  burned.  The  army  retreated  to  the 
Clifton-Berryville  Road,  a  position  Sheridan  had  informed  the 
War  Department  he  would  occupy  as  a  true  counter  position.860 

General  Early  followed  the  Union  Army  north  and  engaged 
Crook's  command  two  miles  west  of  Charles  Town,  W.  Va.,  the 
skirmish  continuing  into  the  following  day.  Colonel  Harris'  bri- 
gade fought  valiantly  but  was  forced  to  fall  back  with  the  rest 
of  Crook's  command  to  Halltown.861 

General  Crook  made  a  reconnaissance  move  against  the  Con- 
federates Aug.  24,  drove  in  their  defense  line,  punished  them 
severely,  and  captured  20  men.  The  following  day,  Early  drove 
Crook  back  to  his  old  position.  Skirmishing  continued  in  the 
Valley  with  little  loss  to  either  side. 

A  month  had  passed  since  General  Lee  sent  Lieutenant  Gen- 
eral Richard  H.  Anderson  to  Early's  relief,  and  as  little  had 
been  accomplished  and  no  battles  seemed  eminent,  he  wanted 
him  to  return.  Early  had  been  able  to  keep  the  Union  forces  in 
the  vicinity  of  Harper's  Ferry  and  away  from  the  south  but 
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nothing  else.  General  Grant  had  made  deep  indentations  in  the 
Southern  lines  at  Deep  Bottom  and  the  situation  was  desperate. 
Lee  ordered  the  troops  loaned  to  Early  to  move  south  without 
delay  and  that  forced  him  to  change  his  previous  plans  for  con- 
tinuing the  war  in  the  Valley.8"2 

General  Anderson  withdrew  from  Stephenson's  Depot  to 
Winchester  Aug.  31,  and  on  Sept.  3,  began  his  march  by  the  way 
of  Berryville  on  his  way  to  Richmond  and  the  south  to  bolster 
Lee's  army.  The  road  was  reported  to  be  open  with  no  North- 
erners in  the  vicinity.  It  was  a  coincidence  that  on  that  day 
General  Sheridan  was  completing  his  battle  line  from  Clifton  to 
Berryville,  and  had  placed  General  Crook  with  his  command  at 
Berryville.  That  was  the  ambitious  plan  Sheridan  had  discussed 
with  Washington  some  time  before.363  In  order  to  camouflage 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Confederates  from  the  Valley,  Major 
Generals  Lunsford  L.  Lomax  and  Robert  E.  Rodes  used  their 
cavalry  in  a  maneuver  to  cover  the  withdrawal  of  General  An- 
derson and  to  prevent  General  Sheridan  from  knowing  he  had 
left  the  area.  Only  an  accident  prevented  it  from  being  carried 
out. 

Brigadier  Generals  Wesley  Merritt  and  James  H.  Wilson 
were  sent  on  a  reconnoitering  expedition  to  the  front  lines  near 
Berryville,  moving  through  Millwood  and  White  Post  to  the 
Front  Royal  Pike.364  Part  of  the  Union  Army  arrived  in  Berry- 
ville as  early  as  3  p.  m.  When  Colonel  Joseph  Thoburn  and  the 
1st  Division  arrived,  he  ordered  the  1st  West  Virginia  and  2nd 
Eastern  Shore  Maryland  Regiments  to  move  one  and  one  half 
miles  west  and  establish  strong  picket  lines.  He  seemed  to  be 
the  only  one  to  realize  the  Confederates  might  be  in  the  vicinity. 
Less  than  an  hour  later,  information  was  received  of  the  enemy 
advancing  along  the  main  road.  Anderson  had  stumbled  into  the 
Union  pickets,  a  surprise  to  both  armies.  The  Union  skirmishers 
fired  one  round  at  the  advancing  Graycoats  and  retreated.  Colo- 
nel Thoburn  sent  a  runner  to  inform  Crook  of  the  advancing 
but  still  unidentified  enemy  in  front  of  his  lines.  In  the  mean- 
time, Colonel  Thoburn  ordered  Lieutenant  Colonel  John  P.  Lin- 
ton to  take  the  23rd  Illinois,  54th  Pennsylvania  and  10th  West 
Virginia  Infantry  Regiments  to  the  support  of  Colonel  Robert 
S.  Rodgers  who  commanded  the  front  lines,  but  found  he  had 
retreated.365  Colonel  Harris  remained  in  the  rear  with  his  15th 
West  Virginia  Infantry  Regiment. 

The  23rd  Illinois  Infantry  deployed  as  skirmishers  and  the 
54th  Pennsylvania  Infantry  advanced  by  the  flank  to  the  firing 
line.  The  reserve  part  of  the  23rd  Illinois  was  placed  on  the 
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left  connecting  with  a  brigade  of  the  2nd  Division,  the  10th 
West  Virginia  Infantry  in  the  center,  and  the  54th  Pennsylvania 
Infantry  on  the  right.  Colonel  Thoburn  ordered  a  line  formed 
on  the  crest  of  a  hill  three-fourths  of  a  mile  west  of  Berryville, 
and  took  possession  of  some  old  trenches  in  an  open  field  on  the 
left  of  the  road;  and  also  occupied  a  woods  to  the  right.366 

When  General  Crook  learned  of  the  unexpected  move  of  the 
Confederates,  he  was  greatly  alarmed  as  he  did  not  know  who 
they  were  or  what  they  planned  to  do.  Mounting  his  horse,  he 
rode  at  full  speed  to  the  front  to  gather  his  own  information  as 
there  was  no  time  to  wait  for  division  commander  reports.  He 
ordered  the  rest  of  Colonel  Thoburn's  command  to  advance  to 
the  front  in  a  protective  line.  Colonel  Harris  formed  two  re- 
maining regiments,  the  15th  West  Virginia  and  the  123  Ohio 
Infantry,  to  support  Colonel  Robert  S.  Rodgers  who  held  the 
key  point  in  the  attack.  Harris  rode  forward  where  he  could 
personally  command  his  brigade  and  sent  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Linton  with  one  company  of  the  10th  West  Virginia  Infantry 
and  one  company  of  the  54th  Pennsylvania  Infantry  to  the 
front  to  assist  the  skirmishers.  Linton's  command  was  stationed 
in  thick  brush  and  their  activities  were  confined  to  snapshoot- 
ing. They  were  severely  shelled  but  the  enemy  did  not  have  the 
range  and  most  of  the  explosives  passed  high  overhead.367 

The  Union  Army  was  driven  back  a  short  distance,  but  re- 
formed and  former  positions  were  regained.  Skirmishing  was 
continued  until  8  p.  m.  when  the  lines  became  stationary  and 
part  of  the  Union  men  retreated  one  half  mile  and  camped  for 
the  night.  The  Confederate  Army  had  retreated  and  it  was  evi- 
dent the  battle  would  not  be  resumed  until  morning.  The  can- 
nonading kept  up  its  rumbling  until  9  p.  m.  and  then  quieted.368 

General  Crook  ordered  Major  John  W.  Holliday  to  report 
with  his  15th  West  Virginia  Infantry  to  Colonel  Thoburn's 
headquarters  but  in  the  confusion  and  darkness  he  could  not 
find  the  1st  Division  and  formed  in  the  rear  of  the  2nd,  remain- 
ing until  daylight.369 

At  dawn,  the  10th  West  Virginia  and  23rd  Illinois  Infantry, 
on  order  of  Colonel  Thoburn,  were  quietly  retired  to  a  new  line, 
the  54th  Pennsylvania  being  left  as  advance  pickets.  Later  the 
regiment  commander,  finding  the  enemy  on  both  flanks  and  a 
skirmish  line  advancing  to  their  front,  withdrew  and  supported 
the  main  army.370 
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When  Early  learned  of  General  Joseph  Kershaw's  blundering 
on  the  Berryville  Road,  he  put  three  divisions  on  the  move  to 
their  aid  leaving  General  John  Brown  Gordon  to  guard  Win- 
chester. He  found  Kershaw  extending  his  skirmish  lines,  think- 
ing only  a  small  detachment  was  in  front  of  him.  Early  was 
worried  about  the  safety  of  the  large  wagon  train  with  Ander- 
son's army  and  ordered  a  division  to  guard  Kershaw's  left  and 
then  move  across  Sheridan's  right  to  draw  attention.  Early 
learned  of  the  powerful  fighting  strength  entrenched  in  front 
of  his  lines  and  ordered  General  Anderson  back  to  Winchester. 

General  Early  had  arrived  just  in  time  to  prevent  a  disaster 
for  the  Union  cavalry  of  Crook's  command  would  have  butch- 
ered the  Confederates  and  captured  the  large  supply  train.371 

Thirteen  men  were  killed,  65  wounded,  and  19  were  missing 
in  the  1st  Infantry  Division.  Colonel  Harris'  old  10th  West  Vir- 
ginia Infantry  lost  one  man.372 

Although  the  Union  Army  had  won  the  battle,  they  were  un- 
nerved by  the  experience.  General  Crook  reported  a  detach- 
ment of  only  six  men  of  Mosby's  command  were  able  to  stam- 
pede his  ambulance  train.  The  Southerners  were  just  as  confi- 
dent as  the  Northerners  were  worried.  Confederate  General 
Stephen  D.  Ramseur  relaxed  the  following  two  days,  shooting 
quail.373 
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Chapter  Fifteen 

The  Battle  of  Winchester 

During  the  Valley  campaign  in  the  fall  of  1864,  maneuvering 
never  stopped.  Other  battlefields  would  be  quiet  for  days  or 
weeks  at  a  time  and  during  the  lulls,  pickets  would  visit  be- 
tween the  lines,  but  there  was  none  of  this  comradery  between 
General  Jubal  A.  Early's  and  General  Philip  Sheridan's  troops. 
Winter  weather  would  soon  descend  on  the  Valley  and  each 
commander  wanted  to  win  a  major  battle  and  then  send  most  of 
their  men  to  Petersburg,  Va.  The  side  that  could  win  a  decisive 
battle,  completely  defeating  their  opponent  and  send  troops 
south,  would  win  the  war.  Neither  side  was  destined  to  get  its 
wish. 

Confusion  and  rumor  were  rampant  after  the  Battle  of  Berry- 
ville.  The  newspapers,  North  and  South,  reported  General 
Crook  had  lost  an  entire  ambulance  train  to  General  Early  after 
the  battle  when  it  was  only  the  incident  of  six  of  Colonel  John 
S.  Mosby's  men  stampeding  the  wagon  train,  capturing  one  am- 
bulance and  a  dozen  horses.374  Northern  speculators  spread 
more  rumors  to  control  the  market.375  An  uneasiness  was  on  the 
land  and  it  was  evident  a  large  battle  was  in  the  making.  On  the 
evening  of  Sept.  5,  General  Sheridan  stated  he  thought  a  deci- 
sive battle  would  have  been  fought  that  day,  but  it  was  not  until 
two  weeks  later  that  Early  and  Sheridan  were  in  battle  posi- 
tion.376 

Sometime  before  the  8th,  General  Robert  E.  Rodes  advanced 
his  men  from  Stephenson's  Depot  to  Brucetown,  and  the  same 
day  General  Sheridan  ordered  Crook  to  move  his  army  to  Sum- 
mit Point  to  counteract  the  move.  Colonel  Harris  moved  the 
10th,  11th  and  15th  West  Virginia,  54th  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
23rd  Illinois  Infantry  Regiments  to  Summit  Point  and  re- 
mained there  until  the  19th.377 

Robert  E.  Lee's  order  for  General  Richard  Anderson  to  move 
south  was  still  to  be  carried  out,  and  although  Early  held  them 
as  long  as  possible  trying  to  maneuver  Sheridan  into  a  battle 
while  he  had  the  added  strength,  time  ran  out  on  him.  On  Sept. 
14,  with  much  secrecy,  Anderson  moved  his  army  unmolested 
and  undetected  through  Chester  Gap  in  the  Blue  Ridge  to  Cul- 
peper  Court  House.  General  Joseph  B.  Kershaw's  and  Major 
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Wilfred  E.  Cutshaw's  troops  were  with  Anderson.  General  Fitz- 
hugh  Lee's  cavalry  remained  with  Early.378 

General  Early  had  one  advantage  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia. 
The  citizens  were  as  loyal  to  the  South  as  anywhere  in  the  Con- 
federacy and  the  citizens  kept  him  informed  of  the  Union  troop 
movements  while  Sheridan  was  forced  to  depend  on  his  own 
scouts.  It  was  difficult  for  the  North  to  move  troops  without 
Early's  knowledge.  The  removal  and  return  of  the  Sixth  Corps 
had  demonstrated  that. 

General  Ulysses  S.  Grant  became  impatient  with  Sheridan 
and  visited  him  in  the  Valley.  When  he  heard  his  reasons  for  not 
pursuing  Early  and  bringing  about  a  major  battle,  he  stated  his 
satisfaction  in  Sheridan's  plans  and  left.  Sheridan  did  not  like 
the  idea  of  crossing  the  Opequon  while  fighting  as  it  was  a  dan- 
gerous stream.  A  sudden  storm  might  cut  his  army  in  two,  His 
caution  stemmed  from  the  knowledge  the  coming  battle  would 
either  stamp  him  as  a  successful  leader  or  as  a  failure,  and  the 
fate  of  his  future  military  career  hinged  on  the  outcome  of  that 
battle.  The  War  Department  had  only  appointed  him  as  tem- 
porary commander  to  see  what  he  could  do.  It  was  time  for  him 
to  produce  or  fade  out  of  the  picture.  Washington  was  waiting 
impatiently  for  a  victory  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  and  no 
doubt  there  was  a  warning  from  General  Grant  of  an  impending 
change  in  command  if  something  was  not  accomplished  soon. 

Sheridan's  scouts  and  spies  brought  in  information  of  General 
Anderson's  move  to  the  south  and  he  knew  the  time  for  action 
had  arrived.'79  Although  Early  was  hurt  by  the  removal  of  An- 
derson, he  was  still  strong  with  Breckinridge's,  Gordon's,  Ram- 
seur's  and  Rodes'  infantry  totaling  about  8,500,  Fitz  Lee's  and 
Lomax's  cavalry  of  2,900  men  and  Carter's  artillery  with  750.380 

During  the  evening  of  Sept.  18,  General  Sheridan  studied  in- 
formation brought  in  by  his  scouts  relating  to  the  location  of 
Early's  position  and  with  his  staff  worked  through  the  night  on 
his  battle  plans.  Runners  were  dispatched  to  his  commanders  to 
be  ready  to  march  at  a  moment's  notice.  At  2  a.  m.,  his  entire 
army  with  the  exception  of  Crook's  troops  was  awakened  and 
at  3  o'clock  were  marching  toward  Winchester.381 

General  Crook's  army,  still  at  Summit  Point  where  it  had 
been  sent  to  watch  General  Rodes,  was  nearer  the  scene  of  the 
coming  battle  and  did  not  move  until  daylight.  They  marched 
across  the  country  on  a  dirt  road  to  where  the  Berryville  and 
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Winchester  Pike  crossed  Opequon  Creek,  arriving  at  9  a.  m.383 
After  crossing  the  stream,  they  were  halted  and  placed  in  re- 
serve.383 Sheridan  planned  to  use  Crook's  troops  later  on  the  left 
of  the  battle  line  to  assist  Major  General  James  H.  Wilson's 
cavalry  in  cutting  off  Early's  retreat  toward  Newtown  if  he  was 
defeated.384 

Although  fighting  had  been  in  progress  most  of  the  morning, 
it  was  11  o'clock  before  Sheridan  had  his  troops  in  position  to 
advance  toward  the  battle  line  already  established  by  General 
Early.  By  noon  it  became  evident  a  Union  victory  would  not 
be  easily  won  if  at  all.  If  Early  could  hold  his  lines  until  dark, 
he  might  withdraw  and  evade  a  final  accounting  of  military 
strength  in  the  Valley.  Sheridan  directed  Crook  to  move  his 
troops  to  the  front  and  to  Major  General  William  H.  Emory's 
right,  one  brigade  to  extend  on  the  right  flank  to  Red  Bud 
Run.385 

Crook  ordered  Thoburn  to  leave  his  smallest  brigade  to 
guard  the  supply  trains  and  rapidly  move  the  other  two  on  the 
Winchester  Pike  to  where  the  Sixth  and  Nineteenth  Corps  had 
been  fighting  for  several  hours.  Thoburn's  2nd  Brigade,  being 
the  smallest,  was  left  at  Opequon  Creek.  The  1st  Brigade  under 
Colonel  G.  D.  Wells  and  the  3rd  commanded  by  Colonel  Thom- 
as M.  Harris  were  marched  toward  the  battlefield. 

The  road  was  filled  with  supply  wagons,  artillery  and  men 
going  to  the  front  while  ambulances  and  stragglers  were  trying 
to  get  to  the  rear.  Progress  in  both  directions  was  almost  at  a 
complete  stop.380  At  one  point,  the  road  passed  through  a  defile 
filled  with  a  tangle  of  growth,  known  locally  as  Berryville  Can- 
yon,387 and  there  it  was  necessary  for  the  wagons  and  artillery 
to  remain  on  the  road.388  Thoburn  finally  ordered  Harris  and 
Wells  to  force  their  way  through  the  woods  on  the  right,  which 
was  done.  The  distance  from  the  crossing  of  the  Opequon  to  the 
fighting  front  was  only  two  miles  but  there  was  a  long  delay 
before  the  troops  arrived.  Crook  left  his  artillery  on  the  road 
and  they  arrived  at  the  battlefield  an  hour  after  the  infantry. 
One  artillery  officer  stated  they  advanced  one  step  at  a  time.389 
Thoburn  reported  to  General  Crook  with  his  two  brigades  and 
was  ordered  to  place  his  men  in  two  battle  lines  to  the  right  of 
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the  road  in  the  rear  of  a  heavy  woods,  in  which  the  Nineteenth 
Corps  was  then  engaged  in  battle.  Colonel  Wells  formed  the  1st 
Brigade  into  the  first  battle  line  and  Colonel  Harris  formed 
the  second.""'  The  formation  was  in  an  open  field  behind  a 
large  woods  with  Red  Bud  Run  at  the  right.381 

As  soon  as  the  lines  were  formed,  the  1st  Brigade  advanced 
through  the  woods  to  near  an  open  field  on  the  opposite  side. 
When  they  were  in  position,  Colonel  Harris  advanced  to  form 
the  second  line  behind  them,  under  the  personal  supervision  of 
members  of  Thoburn's  staff.  Advancing  in  a  straight  line  was 
difficult  because  of  the  vines  and  brush. 

General  William  H.  Emory,  who  was  holding  the  right  flank, 
had  previously  made  a  charge  across  the  open  space  in  front 
of  the  woods,  but  was  driven  back.  He  asked  Thoburn  to  relieve 
his  two  brigades  on  the  right  flank  to  give  him  an  opportunity 
to  strengthen  his  lines.  The  1st  Brigade  moved  up  in  the  line  of 
battle  with  Harris  supporting  him  in  the  second  position.392 

Colonel  Thoburn  was  worried  about  the  unprotected  ravine 
on  his  right,  a  morass  so  filled  with  water  and  undergrowth  as 
to  be  almost  impassable.  He  wondered  if  it  was  possible  for  the 
Confederates  to  cross  the  stream  and  outflank  the  Union  lines. 
General  Crook  expected  Thoburn  to  place  his  men  across  the 
ravine  and  connect  his  lines  with  Colonel  Isaac  H.  Duval's  di- 
vision which  had  been  ordered  to  come  up  on  the  other  side, 
thus  presenting  an  unbroken  line.393  After  a  close  inspection,  he 
knew  it  probably  could  be  crossed  but  he  also  understood  he 
was  expected  to  advance  at  a  rapid  pace  when  ordered  into  bat- 
tle and  it  could  not  be  done  by  men  in  the  slough,  and  did  not 
try  to  occupy  the  muddy  defile.  He  ordered  Colonel  Harris  to 
turn  two  of  his  regiments,  the  11th  and  15th  West  Virginia  In- 
fantry, at  a  right  angle  to  the  rest  of  the  line,  facing  Red  Bud 
Run.3"1  Colonel  Wells  also  placed  one  regiment  in  the  same  po- 
sition, making  a  continuous  line.  A  few  unlucky  pickets  were 
stationed  in  the  water  to  give  the  alarm  if  the  enemy  should 
approach  from  that  quarter.395 

General  Sheridan  made  an  inspection  tour  of  his  right  flank, 
but  made  no  mention  of  crossing  the  ravine.  He  ordered  Tho- 
burn to  charge  as  soon  as  Duval's  division  arrived. 

The  two  brigades  were  ordered  to  rest  at  the  edge  of  the 
woods  in  preparation  for  the  charge  to  be  made.  Colonel  Harris 
rode  to  the  front  and  found  the  1st  Brigade  occupying  the  po- 
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sition  formerly  held  by  the  Nineteenth  Corps.  His  own  brigade 
was  a  few  paces  to  the  rear. 

Colonel  Duval  came  up  on  the  same  side  of  Red  Bud  Run 
held  by  Colonel  Harris  and  halted  his  men  in  the  open  field 
behind  him.  Learning  of  his  mistake,  he  took  his  men  across 
the  stream  and  formed  on  the  other  side,  in  a  direct  line  with 
Thoburn's  troops. 

When  General  Sheridan  was  informed  Colonel  Duval  had 
arrived,  he  ordered  Thoburn  to  advance  and  break  General 
John  B.  Gordon's  lines  in  his  immediate  front.'90  They  charged 
with  a  yell,  but  the  Confederates  had  retreated  to  a  stone  wall, 
where  they  took  cover.  Because  of  the  rough  country,  the  1st 
and  2nd  Brigades  were  soon  merged  into  one  fighting  mass. 
The  only  troops  still  under  Harris'  direct  control  were  the  1 1th 
West  Virginia,  23rd  Illinois  and  a  portion  of  the  15th  West  Vir- 
ginia Infantry  posted  to  guard  the  flank  at  Red  Bud  Run.  The 
1st  Brigade,  with  the  runaway  10th  and  15th  West  Virginia 
and  54th  Pennsylvania  Infantry  were  composed  of  experienced 
men  who  fought  without  supervision.  Although  there  were  no 
distinct  lines  or  fighting  units,  they  cooperated  in  taking  the 
stone  wall.  Part  of  the  men  would  cover  others  who  advanced 
and  they  in  turn  would  protect  them  in  their  charge  to  the 
wall.  The  Confederates  were  compelled  to  abandon  their  po- 
sition and  fall  back. 

When  the  order  was  given  to  advance,  Colonel  Harris  sent 
his  aide-de-camp,  Lieutenant  H.  H.  King,  to  the  right  of  the 
battle  line  to  bring  up  the  11th  West  Virginia,  23rd  Illinois  and 
the  remainder  of  the  15th  West  Virginia  Infantry.  He  discovered 
the  34th  Massachusetts  had  also  left  a  detachment  in  the  woods. 
The  order  to  charge  had  come  so  suddenly  that  Colonel  Wells 
of  the  1st  Brigade  could  only  send  a  message  for  the  34th  to 
charge  and  they  had  not  received  it.  Harris'  line  stretched  a 
half  mile,  his  right  flank  still  resting  at  Red  Bud  Run.  He  was 
careful  to  see  that  there  was  no  gap  between  his  right  and  Colo- 
nel Duval's  left,  but  had  difficulty  keeping  his  scouts  and  skirm- 
ishers in  the  slough. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  William  S.  Lincoln,  in  his  "Life  With  the 
Thirty-Fourth  Massachusetts  Infantry,"  gives  a  good  descrip- 
tion of  Colonel  Harris  in  the  Battle  of  Winchester  and  perhaps 
it  will  not  be  out  of  place  here. 

"While  we  were  advancing  over  the  slope,  which  ex- 
tended between  our  line  and  the  stone  wall  behind  which 
the  enemy  had  taken  his  new  position,  a  tall,  fine  looking 
officer,  mounted  on  a  large  sized  and  powerful  bay  horse, 
galloped  up  on  our  left.  Swinging  wildly  a  dragon's  sabre, 
he  exhorted  us  in  a  voice  which  could  be  plainly  heard 
above  the  roar  of  battle,  to  'move  faster, — double  quick, — 
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run,'  as  he  rode  down  the  line,  looking  the  very  demon  of 
battle,  he  was  recognized  as  a  Colonel  of  a  Western  regi- 
ment, Col.  Harris  of  the  West  Virginia  Infantry,  now 
commanding  a  brigade  in  our  division.  He  had  strayed 
from  his  own  command,  in  his  effort  to  follow  it  while 
charging  through  the  thick  undergrowth  of  the  woods,  and, 
in  the  excitement  of  the  occasion,  had  mistaken  the  34th 
for  one  of  his  own  regiments.  As  he  galloped  along  our 
lines,  which,  in  disregard  of  his  oft  repeated  orders,  still 
moved  at  quick  time,  he  thus  addressed  the  writer,  'Cap- 
tain, take  the  double  quick,  double  march, — march.'  'Colo- 
nel' I  replied,  point  with  my  sword  towards  the  centre, 
'those  colors  are  my  guide;  if  you  wish  this  regiment  to 
move  faster,  you  will  find  its  commander  in  his  place,  and 
any  orders  from  him  will  be  cheerfully  and  promptly 
obeyed.' 

"The  Colonel's  eyes  followed  the  direction  in  which  my 
sword  was  pointed;  and  as  they  fell  upon  the  tattered  folds 
of  the  old  White  Flag  of  our  state,- — he  saw  his  error,  and 
wheeling  his  horse,   and  giving  him  the  spur,  he  dashed, 
under  a  perfect  storm  of  shot  and  shells,  to  his  command, 
on  the  left."397 
Crook's  entire  command  was  engaged  in  fighting  a  combina- 
tion of  infantry  and  cavalry  who  had  been  trying  to  keep  Major 
General  Alfred  T.  A.  Torbert  from  turning  Early's  flank.  Gen- 
eral John  C.  Breckinridge's   line  was  exposed  to  Crook,  who 
advanced  between  Generals  Gabriel  C.  Wharton  and  Clement 
A.  Evans.  Evans'  brigade  was  rushed  to  fill  the  gap,  and  Colonel 
Thoburn's  men  soon  received  a  flanking  fire.398  He  then  charged 
to  the  front  as  well  as  to  the  left  and  around  the  flank  of  the 
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enemy. 

At  that  point  of  the  advance,  Red  Bud  Run  turned  to  the 
right  in  front  of  Colonel  Duval,  and  it  was  necessary  for  his 
men  to  recross.  That  was  finally  done  after  finding  a  ford  where 
the  men  would  not  sink  out  of  sight  in  the  ooze,  and  the  division, 
covered  with  slime  from  the  two  crossings,  formed  the  rear  of 
Colonel  Harris'  command.  A  general  charge  was  made  from  the 
stone  wall  by  Harris'  brigade  but  he  made  the  mistake  of  ad- 
vancing over  ground  he  erroneously  thought  had  been  cleared 
by  Duval  and  his  men  received  a  murderous  fire  from  the  ene- 
my. They  advanced,  but  were  forced  to  take  cover  at  the  wall 
which  stopped  short  and  a  portion  of  Harris'  command  had  only 
the  protection  of  the  uneven  ground.  The  Confederate  artillery 
had  the  exact  range  of  the  3rd  Brigade  and  poured  shells  into 
their  ranks  and  at  the  same  time  the  musketry  fire  kept  up  its 


397Lincoln,  p.  360. 

398Pond,  p.   165. 

""OR,  ser.  1,  vol.  43,  pt.  1,  pp.  368-9. 
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deadly  work  against  them.  Colonel  Harris  was  in  a  dangerous 
position. 

Lieutenant  Oliver  P.  Boughner,  acting  as  Harris'  Assistant 
Adjutant  General,  who  had  accompanied  the  charge  of  part  of 
the  3rd  Brigade  to  the  stone  wall,  left  his  protected  position  and 
advanced  his  troops  to  help  Harris  hold  his  position  in  the  open, 
Without  that  help  he  probably  would  have  been  forced  to  fall 
back.  Colonel  Duval,  seeing  Harris'  difficulty,  advanced  his  divi- 
sion to  help  Harris  and  the  men  in  the  3rd  Brigade  were  encour- 
aged to  advance  singly,  acting  as  sharpshooters.  The  move 
lessened  the  enemy  fire,  especially  the  artillery.  Colonel  Tho- 
burn,  on  hearing  Harris  was  pinned  down,  rode  to  the  right 
flank  to  direct  operations  in  securing  the  line. 

Colonel  Duval  and  Lieutenant  Boughner  received  wounds 
and  were  carried  from  the  field.  Lieutenant  Colonel  John  P. 
Linton,  commanding  the  54th  Pennsylvania  and  directing  oper- 
ations on  Harris'  left,  was  also  wounded  and  retired.  The  situa- 
tion was  critical  until  the  Union  cavalry,  which  had  commanded 
a  position  on  the  right  of  Harris,  made  a  sweeping  charge  across 
the  front  of  the  field,  capturing  many  prisoners  and  driving  the 
Confederates  from  their  positions.  That  gave  Harris  a  chance 
to  reform  his  troops  into  an  efficient  fighting  force.  The  enemy 
made  one  more  effort  to  disorganize  the  Union  line  with  artil- 
lery, but  was  not  successful. 

The  3rd  Brigade  advanced  across  the  battlefield  in  a  nearly 
straight  line,  throwing  out  skirmishers  as  far  as  the  fort  on  the 
ridge  north  of  Winchester  and  were  among  the  first  to  enter  the 
town.400  General  Crook  arrived  and  assumed  command  of  the 
3rd  Brigade,  ordering  Colonel  Harris  to  change  his  direction 
and  sweep  the  hills  west  of  Winchester.  Most  of  the  Union 
troops  stopped  at  5  p.  m.  when  the  Confederates  were  in  a  gen- 
eral retreat  south,401  but  Harris  scoured  the  hills  around  the 
town  and  at  dark  was  as  far  south  as  Mill  Creek,  two  miles 
from  Winchester,  where  they  camped  for  the  night.402  General 
Sheridan  stayed  with  Crook's  troops  in  their  sweep  south  until 
darkness  stopped  the  fighting.408  No  preparations  were  made  for 
the  night.  Coffee  was  boiled  and  the  troops  fell  exhausted  on 
the  ground. 

Winchester  was  a  sad  place  that  night.  The  town  was  filled 
with  wounded,  both  Union  and  Confederate.  During  the  battle, 
the  injured  who  could  walk  entered  the  town  to  ask  for  help.404 
Throughout  the  night,  the  air  was  filled  with  groans,  sighs, 
shrieks,  prayers  and  oaths.405  The  battlefield  was  in  the  same 


400OR,  ser.  1,  vol.  43,  pt.  1,  pp.  368-9. 

401Various  accounts  of  the  battle  in  OR,  ser.  1,  vol.  43,  pt.  1,  pp.  349-389. 

402OR,  ser.  1,  vol.  43,  pt.  1,  p.  389. 

403Henry  E.  Davies,  General  Sheridan,  New  York,   1895,  p.    162. 

404Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War,  vol.  4,  p.  510. 

405Pond,  p.  167. 
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condition.  It  was  long  after  dark  before  all  the  wounded  could 
be  removed  but  the  stretcher  men  could  only  locate  the  wound- 
ed that  screamed  for  help.  In  a  few  days  more  than  three  hun- 
dred hospital  tents  had  been  erected  in  the  vicinity  of  Winches- 
ter.4"" Many  of  the  Confederate  doctors  remained  behind  the 
lines  to  help  their  men  and  were  given  supplies  by  the  Federal 
Army  to  assist  them  in  their  work  of  mercy.407 

Colonel  Harris'  loss  was  heavy,  especially  in  the  10th  West 
Virginia  Infantry  which  had  fought  on  the  hotly  contested  right 
sector.  Occupying  the  left  of  Harris  battle  line,  the  regiment  re- 
ceived a  heavy  fire  from  the  woods,  and  at  that  point,  Captain 
James  M.  Ewing,  commander  of  Company  G,  and  Lieutenant 
Charles  B.  McCollom  of  Company  E  and  Acting  Adjutant,  died. 
The  losses  of  the  10th  West  Virginia  Infantry  were  nearly  half 
of  all  the  brigade,  two  officers  and  fifteen  enlisted  men  were 
killed,  one  officer  and  seventy-seven  enlisted  men  were  wound- 
ed or  missing.  The  23rd  Illinois  Infantry  had  three  enlisted  men 
killed  and  nineteen  wounded;  54th  Pennsylvania  Infantry,  six 
killed,  four  officers  and  thirty-five  enlisted  men  wounded  and 
four  missing;  11th  West  Virginia  Infantry,  one  officer  and  two 
enlisted  men  killed  and  eighteen  enlisted  men  wounded;  15th 
West  Virginia  Infantry,  eleven  enlisted  men  killed,  two  officers 
and  thirty-six  enlisted  men  wounded.  The  total  loss  to  Colonel 
Harris'  brigade  was  238  men.4"8  A  final  check  showed  Lieuten- 
ant Charles  W.  Kirby  of  the  11th  West  Virginia  Infantry  had 
been  killed.409 

The  total  loss  to  the  Union  Army  was  697  killed,  3,983 
wounded,  and  338  captured.  The  Confederate  loss  was  259 
killed,  1,794  wounded,  and  2,000  prisoners;  but  on  the  death 
list  were  the  gallant  Generals  Robert  E.  Rodes  and  A.  C.  God- 
win.410 

Although  there  was  much  sadness  and  misery  in  Winchester, 
Washington  was  jubilant.  The  following  morning  President  Lin- 
coln telegraphed  General  Sheridan, 

"September  20th,  Major  General  Sheridan.  Winchester 

Virginia.  Have  just  heard  of  your  great  victory.  God  bless 

you  all,  officers  and  men.  Strongly  inclined  to  come  up  and 

see  you.  A.  Lincoln."411 

Sheridan    was    appointed    brigadier    general    in    the    regular 


406OR,  ser.  1,  vol.  43,  pt.  1,  p.  141. 
407As  told  by  General  Harris  after  the  war. 
408OR,  ser.  1,  vol.  43,  pt.  1,  p.  115. 
409OR,  ser.  1,  vol.  43,  pt.  1,  p.  369. 
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army  and  assigned  the  permanent  command  of  the  Middle  Di- 
vision.4'2 

Although  General  Early  had  not  been  driven  from  the  Valley, 
the  Lower  Shenandoah  was  now  under  Union  control  and  would 
be  held  for  the  duration  of  the  war.4"  The  victory  was  great, 
and  badly  needed  by  the  Union;  but  Anderson's  troops  leaving 
for  the  south  to  relieve  the  hard  pressed  Lee  had  much  to  do 
with  it. 

A  few  days  after  the  battle,  Colonel  Harris  was  at  1st  Divi- 
sion headquarters  and  met  Captain  Alexis  C.  Soley  of  the  34th 
Massachusetts  Infantry,  one  of  the  men  who  had  refused  to 
obey  his  orders  at  the  Battle  of  Winchester.  At  Harris'  request 
the  Captain  related  the  experience  and  there  was  much  merri- 
ment at  his  expense.  Colonel  Thoburn  told  him, 

"Never  mind,  Colonel,  never  mind;  you've  no  reason  to 
be  ashamed  of  that  adventure;  you  were  nearer  the  enemy, 
and  more  exposed,  than  you  would  have  been  if  you  had 
kept  with  your  brigade." 

In  the  laughter  that  followed,  no  one  joined  more  heartily 
than  Harris  himself  and  was  described  by  Colonel  William  S. 
Lincoln  as  both  a  brave  and  meritorious  officer.414 


412OR,  ser.  1,  vol.  43,  pt.  1,  p.  61. 
"3Pond,  p.   171. 
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Major  General   Thomas   Maley   Harris    (1813-1906).   Courtesy   of 

Virginia  Bly  Hoover,  French  Creek,  W.  Va. 
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Thomas  Marion   Matheny    (1839-1912). 
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Home  of  General  Thomas  Maley  Harris  in   1906. 


Home  of  General  Thomas  Maley   Harris  in    1960. 
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Funeral  of  General  Thomas  Maley  Harris  in    1906. 


The  trial  of  President  Lincoln's  assassins. 
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The  Military  Commission  that  tried  the  assassins  of  President  Lincoln. 
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The  hanging  of  the  principal  assassins  of  President  Lincoln. 
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George    W.     Silcott.    Courtesy 
Boyd  B.  Stutler. 


Peregrine   Hays.   Courtesy 
Boyd  B.   Stutler. 


Sergeant  John  D.  Baxter.  Killed 

in  action  at  Droop  Mountain 

Nov.  6,  1863. 
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Major  General  Thomas  Maley 

Harris.    Courtesy   Boyd 

B.  Stutler. 


Major  Henry  H.  Withers.   Courtesy  Captain  Henry  Bender.  Courtesy 

Boyd   B.  Stutler.  Boyd  B.  Stutler. 


Colonel  Moses   S.   Hall.  Colonel  Milton  Wells. 
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Major  General  Robert  H.  Milroy. 


Major  General   George   Crook. 
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Colonel   Joseph   Thoburn. 
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Colonel    Nathan    Wilkinson. 
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Major  General  William  Starke  Rosecrans  in  his  headquarters  at  Clarksburg, 
(West)   Virginia.  From  Leslie's  Illustrated  Weekly  Magazine. 
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Clarksburg,    (West)    Virginia,  as  it  appeared 


a,  c.=,  11  aFF<,c^  in   1861.  From  Leslie's 
Illustrated    Weekly    Magazine. 
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Federal  troops  landing  at  Parkersburg,   (West)  Virginia. 
From  Leslie's  Illustrated  Weekly  Magazine. 
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Grafton,    (West)   Virginia  as  it  appeared  in    1861, 

From    Harper's   Weekly    Magazine. 
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Confederate  troops  at  Martinsburg,    (West)   Virginia. 
From   Harper's   Weekly   Magazine. 


Battle  of  Philippi,    (West)    Virginia,  June  3,   1861.  From 

Harper's  Weekly  Magazine. 
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Harpers  Ferry,  West  Virginia,  as  it  appeared  in   1865. 
From    Harper's    Weekly   Magazine. 
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United  States  Arsenal  at  Harpers  Ferry,  West  Virginia. 

From   Harper's    Weekly   Magazine. 
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Federal  cavalry  charge  in  the  Battle  of  Winchester  on  September  19,  1864. 
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The  night  after  a  battle — Burying  the  dead  and  succoring  the  wounded. 
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Shenandoah  Valley  of  Virginia  in    1861. 


General  Philip  H.  Sheridan's  army  on  the  march  in  the 

Shenandoah   Valley   in    1864. 
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Attacking   Confederate    troops    between    Hurricane   and   Logan, 
Southwestern  Virginia,   1861. 
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Execution  of  a  Federal  soldier  at  City  Point,  Virginia,  January  27,  1865. 

From  Harper's  Weekly  Magazine. 
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Chapter  Sixteen 

The  Battle  of  Fisher's  Hill 

Major  General  Philip  H.  Sheridan  did  not  rest  on  his  laurels 
earned  at  the  Battle  of  Winchester.  On  September  20  his  en- 
tire command  was  moving  south  after  the  retreating  enemy. 
Lieutenant  General  Jubal  A.  Early  had  lost  an  important  bat- 
tle, but  he  was  still  a  strong  adversary.  Sheridan  regretted  it 
had  been  necessary  to  use  General  George  Crook's  men  to  turn 
the  enemy's  left  flank  at  Red  Bud  Run,  and  then  had  been  un- 
able to  use  him  to  cut  off  Early's  retreat.  As  it  happened,  Early 
had  only  retreated  when  it  might  have  been  possible  for  Crook 
to  delay  him,  permitting  Sheridan  to  annihilate  his  entire  army. 

Not  having  time  to  send  out  scouts  to  learn  of  Early's  move- 
ments, General  Sheridan  moved  his  entire  army  south  in  a  pro- 
tective battle  formation.  The  Sixth  Corps  was  on  the  left,  the 
Nineteenth  on  the  right  and  Crook's  Eighth  Corps  in  the  rear. 
The  cavalry  preceded  the  infantry.  Brigadier  General  William 
W.  Averell  advanced  by  the  way  of  Back  Road,  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral Wesley  Merritt  on  the  Valley  Pike  and  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Bartholomew  W.  Wilson  on  the  Front  Royal  Road. 

During  the  night  General  Early  retreated  to  his  old  strong- 
hold on  Fisher's  Hill,  two  miles  south  of  Strasburg,  a  position 
he  occupied  in  August.415 

The  Valley  of  Virginia  averages  about  20  miles  in  width, 
with  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  to  the  east  and  the  Alleghenies 
on  the  west.  At  that  point  Massanutten  Mountain,  a  stray  from 
one  of  the  mountain  ranges,  springs  up  from  the  valley  floor 
making  two  parts  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  midway  between 
North  Mountain  on  the  west  and  the  Blue  Ridge.  Fisher's  Hill 
is  a  natural  fortification  in  the  West  Valley,  south  of  Tumbling 
Run.  General  Early  spent  most  of  September  20  and  21st,  erect- 
ing new  fortifications  and  strengthening  the  old.  The  Confed- 
erate line  reached  from  Fisher's  Hill  to  Little  North  Mountain. 
Early  was  so  confident  of  his  ability  to  hold  Fisher's  Hill  he 
ordered  the  ammunition  boxes  removed  from  the  caissons,  and 
for  convenience  placed  them  behind  the  breastworks.  He  knew 
he  would  be  in  danger  if  Sheridan  sent  troops  up  the  Luray 
Valley  to  attack  from  the  rear,  and  ordered  General  Fitzhugh 
Lee's  cavalry,  then  under  Brigadier  General  William  C.  Wick- 
ham,  to  protect  that  corridor."6 


*15George  E.  Pond,  The  Shenandoah  Valley  in  1864,  New  York,  1883, 
pp.  173-4. 

416War  of  the  Rebellion:  a  compilation  of  the  Official  Records  of  the 
Union  and  Confederate  Armies  (70  vols,  in  127  and  index,  Washington 
1880-1901.  Cited  hereinafter  as  OR),  ser.  1,  vol.  43,  pt.  1,  p.  48.  Pond, 
pp.  175-6. 
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Sheridan's  army  cautiously  approached  Strasburg  where  Early 
was  expected  to  make  his  stand.  Arriving  at  the  town  limits,  he 
placed  the  Sixth  Corps  on  the  right  and  the  Nineteenth  on  the 
left  of  the  road.  The  Union  pickets  occupied  the  northern  part 
of  the  town  and  the  Confederates  the  south.  The  Bluecoats 
steadily  advanced  and  drove  the  skirmishers  in  the  direction  of 
Fisher's  Hill  where  the  Confederate  Army  was  entrenched. 
Sheridan  placed  Major  Generals  Horatio  Wright  and  William 
Emory  in  position  on  the  Heights  of  Strasburg  on  the  20th,  with 
his  cavalry  on  the  right  and  to  the  rear  of  Emory  extending  to 
Back  Road.417 

General  Sheridan  did  not  like  the  odds  against  a  direct  as- 
sault and  wanted  to  place  a  detachment  behind  Early.  He  sent 
Major  General  Alfred  Torbert  with  Lieutenant  Colonel  Barth- 
olomew Wilson's  and  Brigadier  General  Wesley  Merritt's  cav- 
alry up  the  Luray  Valley  with  orders  to  cross  over  Massanutten 
Mountain  to  New  Market  and  again  turn  north.  To  their  sur- 
prise, they  were  cut  off  at  Milford  and  did  not  succeed  in  dis- 
lodging the  Confederate  cavalry.418  Later,  Sheridan  reported  he 
sent  his  men  after  the  retreating  Confederates  but  that  was  evi- 
dently to  disguise  his  blunder. 

Early  occupied  the  signal  station  on  Three  Top  Mountain, 
and  from  there  could  see  the  daylight  movements  of  both 
armies.410  Information  on  the  Union's  maneuvers  was  relayed 
from  the  post  to  Confederate  headquarters.  Sheridan  could  not 
carry  the  fortifications  at  night  and  Early  thought  he  could  de- 
fend Fisher's  Hill. 

Crook's  corps,  being  in  the  rear,  did  not  enter  Strasburg.  As 
soon  as  it  was  dark  they  moved  north  of  Cedar  Creek  to  a  dense 
woods  one  half  mile  west  of  the  Valley  Pike,  one  fourth  mile 
south  of  the  farm  residence  of  Peter  Hinkins  and  to  the  west 
of  Hupp's  Hill  where  Colonel  Harris  rested  his  tired  men.420  No 
fires  were  permitted  for  cooking  as  the  corps  was  to  be  lost  as 
far  as  Early  was  concerned. 

Colonel  Harris'  brigade  had  a  strength  of  1,465  officers  and 
enlisted  men.  Major  H.  H.  Withers  still  commanded  the  10th 
West  Virginia  Infantry,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Van  H.  Bukey  the 
11th  West  Virginia  Infantry,  Major  J.  W.  Holliday  the  15th 
West  Virginia  Infantry,  Major  E.  D.  Yutzy  the  54th  Pennsyl- 
vania Infantry  and  Captain  S.  A.  Simison  the  23rd  Illinois  In- 
fantry. 


417Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War,  New  York,  The  Century 
Co.,  (4  vols.,  1887-9)  vol.  4,  p.  510. 

*18OR,  ser.  1,  vol.  43,  pt.  1,  p.  48. 

*19OR,  ser.  1,  vol.  43,  pt.  1,  p.  48. 

*20Atlas  to  Accompany  the  Official  Records  of  the  Union  and  Con- 
federate Armies,  Washington,  1891-1895,  plate  99.  Henry  E.  Davies. 
General  Sheridan,  New  York,   (1895),  map  at  p.  174. 
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Harris'  men  had  been  in  the  hard  fighting  at  Winchester  and 
in  addition,  had  participated  in  the  forced  march  south  and  were 
in  a  jaded  condition.  Although  they  were  exhausted,  Sheridan 
had  something  special  in  mind  for  them  and  anything  special 
in  the  army  could  only  mean  danger,  hard  fighting  and  more 
fatigue.  The  fight  at  Fisher's  Hill  would  not  be  an  exception. 
Sheridan's  plans  for  them  indicated  his  confidence  in  the  Army 
of  West  Virginia.  On  the  21st,  Crook's  men  lay  in  concealment 
and  Wright  and  Emory  were  moved  up  to  the  front  of  the 
enemy  lines  after  a  severe  engagement  between  a  portion  of 
the  Confederate  troops  and  Brigadier  General  James  B.  Rick- 
etts'  men.  The  movement  drove  Early's  pickets  to  Fisher's  Hill 
and  General  Sheridan  knew  they  would  not  venture  from  their 
natural  defensive  position  to  fight.  General  Robert  E.  Lee  had 
ordered  Major  General  John  C.  Breckinridge  to  proceed  with- 
out delay  to  the  defense  of  Richmond,  and  as  Early  had  also 
been  deprived  of  assistance  from  Generals  Fitz  Lee  and  Rodes 
he  was  under  a  severe  handicap.421  Sheridan's  position  was  secure 
with  his  men  occupying  a  hill  north  of  Tumbling  Run  and  made 
no  attempt  to  cover  the  entire  front  of  the  line  except  with 
skirmishers/22  It  was  evident  the  armies  were  in  position  for  a 
battle  the  following  day. 

On  the  22  nd,  General  Sheridan  made  his  plans  known  to  his 
commanders.  General  Crook  would  try  to  turn  Early's  left 
flank  by  maneuvering  through  heavy  timber  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  Little  North  Mountain,  a  position  Early  thought  the 
Union  Army  could  not  occupy.  They  were  to  use  the  same 
tactics  so  disastrous  to  Early  at  Winchester,  with  Crook's  army 
on  the  right.  It  was  necessary  for  Sheridan  to  move  as  many 
troops  as  possible  to  his  right  flank  to  assist  Crook  in  his  final 
charge,  but  it  was  also  important  that  it  be  done  without  in- 
forming Early  of  his  plans.423  General  James  Ricketts'  division 
had  been  removed  from  the  Sixth  Corps  and  placed  opposite 
the  enemy's  left  center.  General  Averell,  with  his  cavalry,  was 
to  advance  to  Ricketts'  front  and  right.  This  was  done  and  the 
signal  officer  on  Three  Top  Mountain,  mistaking  Ricketts' 
division  for  Sheridan's  returning  column,  informed  General 
Early  who  made  his  plans  accordingly. 

At  2  p.  m.,  Crook  received  orders  from  Sheridan  to  move  his 
men  to  the  side  of  the  mountain.  Colonel  Joseph  Thoburn's  1st 
Division  moved  by  the  right  flank  in  two  columns,  and  to  the 
left  of  the  2nd  Division.  Colonel  George  D.  Wells'  troops  com- 
posed the  first  line  and  Colonel  Harris'  brigade  the  second.  The 
Union  troops  marched  at  right  angles  to  the  Confederates  who 
were  strung  across  the  Valley  and  up  the  mountain  to  the  tim- 
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ber  line.  Crook  did  not  maintain  formal  battle  lines  in  order  to 
take  advantage  of  the  ravines  and  larger  groves  of  timber.424 

It  was  an  outstanding  demonstration  of  generalship  to  move 
such  a  large  body  of  soldiers  in  complete  secrecy,  and  it  is  to 
Crook's  credit  that  he  moved  half  his  troops  past  the  enemy's 
left  flank  before  they  were  discovered.  Early  had  placed  a  few 
skirmishers  in  the  woods.  When  they  discovered  and  fired  at 
the  Northerns  on  the  mountain  he  had  his  first  knowledge 
of  the  new  danger  to  his  flank.  Crook  advanced  200  yards  after 
he  was  discovered  and  then  faced  Fisher's  Hill  in  two  columns, 
the  2nd  Division  on  the  right  and  the  1st  on  the  left.  He  could 
have  advanced  behind  the  Confederate  lines  but  time  was  im- 
portant. There  no  longer  remained  an  element  of  surprise.  Crook 
could  still  take  advantage  of  Early's  unpreparedness,  but  that 
situation  would  not  remain  long.  The  Confederate  artillery  be- 
gan firing  shells  into  Crook's  lines  from  the  opposite  hill,  but 
little  damage  was  done  as  they  did  not  have  the  correct  range.425 

Sheridan  was  keeping  a  close  check  on  Crook's  progress.  When 
the  enemy  shells  began  exploding  in  the  woods  on  Little  North 
Mountain  he  knew  they  had  been  discovered.  Crook  signaled 
his  position  to  Sheridan  and  gave  a  pre-arranged  signal  to  at- 
tack.420 

The  situation  was  about  the  same  for  Colonel  Harris  as  it 
had  been  at  the  Battle  of  Winchester,  with  his  men  in  the  sec- 
ond line  behind  Colonel  Wells'  brigade.  When  the  order  came 
to  advance  the  men  charged  down  the  mountain  yelling  loudly. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  organized  lines  faded  into  an  unidentifiable 
mass  of  running  humanity  in  which  the  officers  were  completely 
lost.  Harris'  brigade  was  no  longer  in  the  rear.  They  were  a  half 
mile  from  the  Confederate  batteries  but  pressed  forward  through 
the  mass  of  undergrowth  and  ravines  to  the  edge  of  the  cleared 
fields  on  the  lower  part  of  the  mountain.  There  Crook  succeeded 
in  halting  and  reforming  his  men  in  the  face  of  enemy  fire.  The 
order  was  again  given  to  charge  and  they  were  soon  fused  into 
a  disorderly  fighting  mass,  but  almost  without  exception  the 
movement  was  toward  the  enemy  lines,  the  troops  advancing 
without  orders.  They  were  battle  seasoned  men,  and  having 
received  the  order  to  charge  and  take  the  enemy  fortifications 
they  needed  no  further  instructions.  Each  soldier  tried  to  out 
run  and  out  yell  the  others,  with  the  bolder  in  front  who  gave 
confidence  to  the  meek.  There  were  few  stragglers.427 

At  the  second  hill  they  came  to  a  strong  fortification  extend- 
ing to  the  rear  and  right  to  protect  the  Confederate  left  flank. 
The  Union  line  faltered  but  Ricketts'  troops  surged  into  the 
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lines  and  soon  the  rest  of  the  Sixth  and  Nineteenth  Corps  were 
in  the  battle.  Attempts  were  made  to  reform  Crook's  men  but 
they  could  not  be  stopped.  That  was  especially  true  of  Colonel 
Harris'  brigade.  He  would  halt  a  few  men  and  form  them  into 
line,  but  when  he  tried  to  stop  others  the  reformed  line  would 
charge  toward  the  enemy.  It  was  not  until  General  Crook  ar- 
rived that  order  was  restored.  His  men  grumbled  because  they 
were  not  permitted  to  stay  with  the  captured  guns  and  much 
of  the  glory  went  to  the  late  arrivals.428 

After  the  initial  charge  from  the  timber  line  at  4  p.  m.  a  dis- 
tance of  four  miles  was  covered  by  Colonel  Harris'  brigade  in 
the  forward  movement.  They  did  not  stop  until  they  reached 
the  pike.  Colonel  Harris,  being  in  the  rear,  tried  to  urge  the 
stragglers  and  cowards  forward,  but  very  few  of  them  were  from 
his  brigade.  At  the  pike,  Colonel  Thoburn  halted  to  reorganize 
the  1st  Division  and  marched  along  the  road  to  the  base  of 
Round  Top  Mountain.  The  retreating  enemy  was  not  yet  out  of 
hearing  and  Harris'  men  cheered  their  victory  for  the  next  half 
hour.  They  camped  for  the  night  without  blankets  or  food.  The 
rest  of  Sheridan's  army  continued  up  the  Valley  in  pursuit  of 
Early,  arriving  in  Woodstock  at  daylight  where  they  stopped 
for  a  few  hours  rest.429 

Colonel  Harris  gave  the  color  sergeant  of  his  own  10th  West 
Virginia  Infantry  credit  for  placing  the  first  flag  on  the  enemy's 
fortifications,  the  claim  being  supported  by  his  comrades,"0  but 
was  disputed  by  others.431  The  23rd  Illinois  and  11th  West  Vir- 
ginia Infantry  Regiments  were  given  credit  for  capturing  sev- 
eral guns  and  battle  flags.432  Private  George  G.  Moore,  Com- 
pany D,  11th  West  Virginia  Infantry,  eventually  received  the 
Medal  of  Honor  for  capturing  a  flag  at  Fisher's  Hill.433 

Before  the  battle,  each  corps  was  directed  to  establish  their 
own  field  hospital  in  the  Strasburg  area  where  the  wounded 
were  to  be  processed  and  sent  to  Winchester.  A  few  days  later 
the  general  hospital  headquarters  was  moved  to  Martinsburg, 
West  Virginia.  During  and  after  the  battle  the  Union  Army 
again  divided  their  medical  supplies  with  the  Confederate  sur- 
geons.434 
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Colonel  Harris'  loss  at  the  Battle  of  Fisher's  Hill  was  slight. 
In  his  first  report  he  stated  none  were  killed,  two  officers  and 
thirty-eight  enlisted  men  wounded  and  one  missing.485  Later  it 
was  changed  to  one  killed  and  nine  wounded.436 

Before  the  battle  General  Early  had  given  orders  to  retreat 
at  dark  but  he  waited  too  long.4"  His  retreat  should  have  been 
carried  out  the  night  before. 

General  Early  was  not  respected  by  his  men  and  an  incident 
occurred  at  the  Battle  of  Fisher's  Hill  that  did  not  improve 
their  attitude.  During  the  fighting  a  North  Carolina  brigade  was 
running  to  the  rear.  Early  rode  up  and  ordered  the  13th  Vir- 
ginia Infantry  to  fire  on  them,  but  they  refused.438 

General  Early  camped  four  miles  south  of  Woodstock  in  Nar- 
row Passage,  north  of  Edenburg.439  If  he  had  occupied  Fisher's 
Hill  when  Major  General  Joseph  Kershaw  left  him  he  probably 
could  have  held  it  against  the  charge  of  Sheridan's  troops.44" 

Their  defeat  at  Fisher's  Hill  made  the  Valley  of  Virginia  the 
Valley  of  Humiliation  to  the  Confederacy.441 
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Chapter  Seventeen 

Devastation  of  the  Valley 

General  Jubal  A.  Early's  halt  at  Narrow  Passage  after  the  re- 
treat from  Fisher's  Hill  was  only  to  rest  and  feed  his  troops.  His 
next  camp  was  at  Mount  Jackson,  halfway  to  New  Market, 
where  a  temporary  hospital  was  established.442 

At  1  p.  m.,  September  23,  General  Philip  Sheridan  moved 
most  of  his  army  south  from  Woodstock,  but  left  General 
George  Crook's  command  to  bury  the  dead  and  remove  the 
wounded.  That  afternoon  General  Thomas  C.  Devin's  cavalry 
attacked  Early's  exposed  units,  but  as  he  had  no  infantry  to  hold 
the  positions  gained  he  was  forced  to  retire.  Sporadic  skirmish- 
ing continued  throughout  the  day  but  both  armies  were  licking 
their  wounds,  jockeying  for  position  and  waiting  for  reinforce- 
ments. Neither  was  in  a  position  or  of  a  disposition  to  enter  into 
a  major  battle  at  that  place.  The  Sixth  and  Nineteenth  Corps 
were  forced  to  halt  one  mile  south  of  Edenburg  as  they  were 
without  rations.443 

The  Sixth  and  Nineteenth  Corps  occupied  Mount  Jackson  on 
the  24th;  the  Confederates  having  left  after  slight  skirmishing. 
Early  marched  on  the  dirt  road  that  led  through  Keezletown 
and  Cross  Keys  to  Port  Republic,  and  at  sunset  halted  at  the 
forks  where  he  formed  a  line  of  battle  to  protect  his  supply 
trains.  After  dark  Early  quietly  retreated  and  camped  fourteen 
miles  from  Port  Republic.  Sheridan's  Eighth  Corps,  having  fin- 
ished their  cleaning-up  operations  at  Fisher's  Hill,  arrived  at 
Mount  Jackson  that  night  after  a  hard  forced  march. 

Sheridan's  well  laid  plan  for  advancing  up  the  Valley  of  Vir- 
ginia supplied  by  regular  supply  trains  had  been  disrupted  by 
the  Battles  of  Winchester  and  Fisher's  Hill.444  Grant  was  calling 
continually  for  troops  from  Sheridan's  command  to  ease  his  own 
position,  but  at  the  same  time,  wanted  him  to  destroy  the  Con- 
federate railroads  in  Northern  Virginia.  It  was  evident  the  war 
would  end  the  following  spring  and  General  Grant  wanted  to 
position  his  troops  for  the  winter.  Sheridan  was  reluctant  to 
part  with  any  of  his  troops  and  also  refused  to  risk  diluting  his 
victories  by  advancing  farther  into  the  South.  To  do  so  would 
be  military  suicide. 

When  General  Lee  was  informed  of  the  Confederate  defeat 
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at  Fisher's  Hill  he  ordered  General  Joseph  Kershaw's  command 
to  rejoin  Early.445  General  Thomas  Rosser's  brigade  was  also 
ordered  from  Petersburg  to  the  Valley  of  Virginia.446  Lee's  posi- 
tion was  being  threatened  by  Grant  and  he  could  not  spare 
them;  still  he  could  not  entirely  abandon  the  Valley  to  Sheri- 
dan. The  supply  of  resources  and  manpower  in  the  Confederacy 
was  beginning  to  weaken. 

On  September  25,  Early  resumed  his  retreat.  General  Fitz- 
hugh  Lee's  and  General  Lunsford  L.  Lomax's  cavalry  found 
him  between  Point  Republic  and  Brown's  Gap.447 

Sheridan  marched  the  Sixth  and  Nineteenth  Corps  up  the 
Valley  Pike  to  Harrisonburg  where  they  arrived  at  4  p.  m.  The 
Eighth  Corps  was  temporarily  stationed  at  the  junction  of  the 
Keezletown  Road  and  the  pike  where  Sheridan's  army  had  re- 
cently camped.  That  evening  General  Alfred  Torbert  reported 
to  Sheridan  with  Merritt's  and  Wilson's  cavalry.448  They  re- 
joined Sheridan  when  they  heard  of  the  Union  victory  at  Fish- 
er's Hill.  Sheridan  promptly  removed  Averell  from  command. 
When  the  Confederate  troops  were  stampeding  after  their  de- 
feat at  Fisher's  Hill  the  cavalry  was  expected  to  follow  them, 
but  Averell  camped  instead  and  left  the  worn-out  infantry  to 
pursue  the  enemy  fifteen  miles. 

With  the  Union  Army  at  Harrisonburg,  Early  made  his  stand 
in  front  of  Brown's  Gap.  General  Joseph  Kershaw's  division, 
with  Major  Wilfred  E.  Cutshaw's  battery,  came  up  after  having 
crossed  Swift  Run.449  The  morning  after  their  arrival  they  drove 
Merritt  across  South  Fork  at  Port  Republic  where  he  camped, 
apparently  to  make  a  base  of  operations.  Learning  General  Tor- 
bert was  threatening  Staunton  and  Waynesburg,  he  left  the 
position  with  his  command  at  daylight  on  the  28th.450  By  the 
last  of  September  all  Confederate  Reserves  in  the  Valley  were 
ordered  to  report  to  Early.451 

Sheridan's  men  were  still  hungry  and  had  very  little  ammuni- 
tion, but  on  October  1  a  large  wagon  train  was  near  them.  The 
same  day  another  train  of  200  wagons  left  Martinsburg  with  a 
guard  of  1,500  men,  and  a  still  larger  train  was  started  in  his 
direction  two  days  later.  The  hit  and  run  tactics  of  Mosby's 
Raiders  made  the  large  number  of  guards  necessary.  Many  sup- 
plies were  lost  to  cavalry  raiders.  One  train  of  561  wagons,  or- 
dered to  Sheridan,  had  a  guard  of  2,000  men.452  Sheridan  stated 
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Lieutenant  Colonel  John  S.  Mosby  was  of  some  help  to  him  as 
there  was  very  little  straggling  of  his  troops  when  he  was  in  the 
vicinity. 

General  Early  moved  to  Mt.  Sidney  on  the  Valley  Pike  Oc- 
tober l.45:i  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream  the  Union  cavalry, 
with  the  exception  of  the  command  of  Colonel  William  H. 
Powell,  was  watching  the  Confederate  maneuvers.  Seven  miles 
away  Sheridan's  infantry  was  camped  at  Mt.  Crawford. 

Colonel  Harris  kept  his  men  in  the  field  and  on  October  2  a 
Confederate  scouting  expedition  v/as  repulsed  by  his  brigade. 
Harris  maintained  a  strict  discipline  in  his  command  when  they 
were  foraging  for  food.  Supplies  were  taken  if  needed,  but  he 
insisted  a  receipt  be  given.  To  the  soldiers,  borrowing  a  jug  of 
whiskey  was  just  as  legal  as  liberating  a  Confederate  chicken. 
There  was  much  ill  will  in  Harris'  brigade  because  of  his  disci- 
pline, but  he  was  unbending  in  his  decisions.451  There  was  less 
formality  in  other  brigades. 

Luray  was  occupied  by  Colonel  William  H.  Powell.  Major 
Harvey  Farabee  of  the  1st  West  Virginia  Cavalry  left  on  an 
expedition  to  destroy  the  bridge  at  the  Rapidan.  Sheridan  re- 
ceived 5,000  raw  recruits,  but  they  would  be  of  little  use  to  him 
until  they  were  trained.455 

On  October  3  General  Grant  ordered  General  Sheridan  to 
occupy  a  position  in  the  Valley  he  could  hold  with  Crook's  army 
and  the  new  recruits;  this  meant  a  retreat  to  Harper's  Ferry. 
The  Sixth  and  Nineteenth  Corps,  with  a  remnant  of  other  units 
remaining  there,  were  to  be  sent  to  him  without  delay.  In  carry- 
ing out  Grant's  plan  he  was  to  destroy  everything  in  the  Valley 
that  might  be  of  use  to  the  Confederate  Army.456 

Doctor  George  C.  Gans  had  been  with  Colonel  Harris  since 
the  10th  West  Virginia  Infantry  was  being  organized  at  Buck- 
hannon,  West  Virginia,  and  they  had  been  close  friends.  Dr. 
Gans  had  been  ill  for  several  weeks  but  continued  to  help  Har- 
ris with  his  wounded  troops.  He  died  October  4,  1864,  at  Har- 
risonburg. 

General  Thomas  Rosser  arrived  at  Early's  encampment  Oc- 
tober 5  and  prepared  to  attack  Sheridan.  His  brigade  was  worn 
out  from  their  long  trip  from  Richmond  and  their  horses  almost 
beyond  use.  Still,  what  they  lacked  in  energy  they  compensated 
for  with  enthusiasm  and  confidence.  Early  was  stronger  than 
he  had  been  before  his  defeat  at  Winchester,  although  he  gained 
his  strength  at  a  loss  to  Lee. 

Sheridan  prepared  a  plan  for  holding  the  Valley,  and  as  soon 
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as  Grant's  acceptance  reached  him  he  began  to  carry  it  out.  The 
next  morning  his  columns  were  in  motion  down  the  Valley,  and 
that  night  camped  at  Rude's  Hill.457 

In  the  march  north  Colonel  Harris'  brigade  moved  at  a 
steady  pace,  driving  the  captured  cattle  before  them.  The  cav- 
alry followed  strung  across  the  Valley  from  the  Blue  Ridge  to 
North  Mountain.  Everything  in  their  path  that  would  burn  went 
up  in  flames  except  the  homes  of  the  inhabitants.  Over  2,000 
barns  filled  with  hay,  wheat  and  farming  implements,  and  over 
seventy  grist  mills  filled  with  flour  and  wheat  were  burned. 
Four  immense  herds  of  stock  were  driven  north.  More  than 
3,000  sheep  were  killed  and  issued  to  the  troops.  The  trail  of 
destruction  included  Luray  Valley  as  well  as  Little  Fort  Val- 
ley. Many  horses  were  captured. 

During  the  scorched  earth  march  Lieutenant  John  Meigs 
was  murdered;  at  that  time  it  was  believed  to  have  been  done 
by  citizens  of  the  Valley,  and  in  retaliation  every  house  in  a 
radius  of  five  miles  was  destroyed.  Later  it  was  learned  he  was 
killed  by  Confederate  troops  but  then  it  was  too  late  to  spare 
the  dwellings.' 5*  Murders  committed  by  bushwhackers  were 
common  in  the  Valley,  and  if  the  house  burning  did  not  pay  for 
Meigs'  life,  it  paid  in  some  measure  for  the  hundreds  of  other 
soldiers  that  had  been  butchered  in  the  vicinity.  At  times  ex- 
plosions could  be  heard  as  the  barns  burned,  indicating  ex- 
plosives had  been  concealed,  which  helped  ease  the  conscience 
of  the  Boys  in  Blue.469 

When  General  Early  learned  Sheridan  was  retreating  he 
pushed  his  forces  after  him.  He  could  not  maneuver  the  Union 
Army  in  a  position  to  attack,  but  his  cavalry  kept  up  a  haras- 
sing action  against  him.  General  Rosser  took  the  Middle  and 
Back  Roads  and  skirmished  with  General  Custer  at  Brock's 
Gap.  General  Lunsford  Lomax  moved  down  the  Valley  to  at- 
tack General  Wesley  Merritt.  General  Powell  was  in  the  Luray 
Valley,  moving  down  in  a  line  with  the  main  army.  General 
Early  arrived  at  New  Market  October  7,  and  the  next  day 
Sheridan  moved  to  Strasburg.  At  the  same  time,  Merritt  made 
camp  at  Tom's  Brook,  three  miles  south  of  the  town.  General 
Torbert  hurried  back  to  help  General  Custer  who  was  in  danger 
of  being  cut  off  by  General  Rosser.  The  Confederate  cavalry 
was  beginning  to  be  a  nuisance  and  Sheridan  ordered  Torbert 
to  either  whip  them  or  get  whipped  himself.480 

At  daylight  on  the  9th,  the  Union  cavalry  was  in  the  saddle, 
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marching  south.  Merritt  advanced  to  connect  his  lines  with  Cus- 
ter and  chased  General  Lomax  twenty  miles  up  the  pike  to 
Mount  Jackson  and  in  the  meantime  drove  Rosser  as  far  as 
Columbia  Furnace,  on  Back  Road.  Over  three  hundred  prison- 
ers fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Union  cavalry,  as  well  as  many 
guns  and  other  military  equipment. 461 

The  same  day  Sheridan's  infantry  left  Fisher's  Hill,  where 
they  had  camped,  and  moved  north.  The  following  day  the 
Union  Army  crossed  Cedar  Creek  and  occupied  the  Heights. 
The  Nineteenth  Corps  was  placed  on  the  west  of  the  pike  with 
the  Eighth  on  the  east,  while  Generals  Merritt  and  Custer 
camped  to  the  left  and  right.462 

General  Grant  had  ordered  Sheridan  to  temporarily  hold  the 
Ninteenth  Corps  and  send  him  the  Sixth  together  with  a  division 
of  cavalry.  Accordingly  Wright's  command  was  held  at  Front 
Royal  for  a  short  time.  Sheridan  planned  to  send  them  to  Alex- 
andria by  rail,  but  learning  the  railroad  had  been  destroyed,  he 
ordered  them  to  march  to  Alexandria  by  the  way  of  Ashby's 
Gap.  At  the  same  time,  Sheridan  told  his  staff  he  wanted  to  visit 
Washington.  He  still  thought  the  Southern  Army  would  not  ad- 
vance down  the  Valley.  However  Sheridan  did  not  leave  his 
army  until  a  later  date  for  as  usual  he  was  wrong  in  his  judge- 
ment of  Early's  ability  to  fight.463 

There  were  conflicting  rumors  as  to  the  location  of  Early's 
troops.  Various  reports  placed  them  at  Gordonsville,  Charlottes- 
ville, Brown's  Gap  or  Waynesborough.  He  was  much  closer  to 
the  Union  Army  than  Sheridan  thought. 

General  Merritt  moved  the  1st  Cavalry  Division  across  Ce- 
dar Creek  October  11  and  occupied  a  position  on  the  left  of 
Sheridan's  infantry.  General  Custer  moved  his  3rd  Division  in 
the  same  direction  and  took  a  position  on  the  right.  The  follow- 
ing day,  the  12  th,  Torbert  sent  portions  of  these  two  divisions 
on  a  reconnaissance  up  the  Valley  Pike  for  a  distance  of  ten  or 
twelve  miles  and  returned  by  the  Back  Road,  but  could  find  no 
indication  Early's  forces  were  near.464 

On  the  same  day  General  Crook  ordered  Colonel  Harris  to 
take  a  detachment  to  Strasburg  to  try  to  locate  Early's  position. 
He  selected  portions  of  the  5th  New  York  Heavy  Artillery  and 
the  11th  and  15th  West  Virginia  Infantry  Regiments.  They  ad- 
vanced cautiously  to  a  hill  overlooking  the  town.  Using  a  pow- 
erful telescope  nothing  could  be  seen  in  Strasburg  except  civil- 
ians. Farther  to  the  south  they  saw  a  few  cavalry  videttes. 
Colonel  Harris  led  his  men  back  to  Cedar  Creek  undetected  and 
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reported  to  General  George  Crook  there  could  not  possibly  be 
a  large  group  of  Confederates  in  the  vicinity.465 

Having  learned  from  his  excellent  spy  system  that  Sheridan 
was  preparing  to  send  part  of  his  troops  to  Petersburg,  Early 
moved  his  infantry  from  New  Market.  On  the  13th,  he  reoccu- 
pied  his  old  camp  on  Fisher's  Hill.  From  there  his  troops  moved 
rapidly  through  Strasburg  to  Hupp's  Hill  and  found  Sheridan 
had  not  even  posted  pickets  at  that  strategic  point. 

Colonel  Thoburn  camped  with  Colonel  Harris'  and  Colonel 
George  D.  Wells'  brigades  on  a  slight  elevation  a  short  distance 
from  Cedar  Creek,  on  Sheridan's  left.  They  had  stacked  their 
arms,  believing  Early  was  far  to  the  south. 

At  noon,  October  13,  Sheridan's  men  were  quietly  lounging 
in  camp,  preparing  dinner,  playing  cards  and  in  general  enjoy- 
ing themselves.  The  astonished  Confederates  looked  down  on 
the  scene  from  Hupp's  Hill  and  decided  the  Union  camp  was 
entirely  too  peaceful.  A  battery  of  artillery  was  placed  in  posi- 
tion and,  as  luck  would  have  it,  guessed  the  exact  range.  When 
the  officers  sat  down  to  dinner,  the  first  shell  landed  among 
them.468 

The  Union  commanders  did  not  believe  it  was  a  Confederate 
gun  and  thought  one  of  their  own  batteries  was  firing  a  salute, 
but  when  a  salvo  of  shells  fell  among  them  the  bugle  sounded 
assembly. 

General  Crook  received  orders  to  move  out  and  ascertain 
the  strength  and  position  of  the  enemy.  The  men  ran  to  their 
stations  dragging  knapsacks,  blankets,  hands  filled  with  half- 
eaten  hardtack  and  kettles  of  boiling  coffee.407  They  were  soon 
in  line  and  Colonel  Wells'  brigade  was  ordered  to  the  left  of  the 
pike  and  Colonel  Harris  advanced  his  brigade  on  the  right. 

The  division  crossed  a  low  level  section  of  ground  between 
them  and  the  creek  where  the  artillery  had  concentrated  its 
fire.  They  crossed  the  creek  above  and  below  the  bridge  as  it 
might  be  covered  by  the  guns  above  them,  and  formed  a  battle 
line  in  dense  timber.  Harris'  brigade  was  still  on  the  right  and 
became  separated  from  the  1st  Brigade  by  a  ridge  of  timber 
before  they  reached  the  top  of  the  hill.468 

Colonel  Harris'  troops  arrived  at  the  summit  before  Colonel 
Wells,  and  received  a  hail  of  bullets.  Harris  saw  the  folly  of 
trying  to  combat  an  unknown  force  from  his  position,  and  led 
his  brigade  by  a  flanking  movement  around  the  top  of  the  hill 
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to  a  sheltering  woods  some  200  yards  away.  Colonel  Wells  heard 
the  increased  firing  and  hurried  his  troops  through  the  timber, 
crossed  an  open  field  and  took  a  position  behind  a  stone  wall  a 
few  hundred  yards  from  the  enemy. 

The  Confederate  officers  saw  the  Union  troops  would  not 
wait  to  form  a  battle  line  therefore  giving  them  time  to  retreat 
if  necessary,  and  marched  General  Joseph  Kershaw's  brigade 
to  the  front  to  stop  the  brave  but  seemingly  senseless  Harris 
and  Wells.  General  James  Conner's  brigade  led  the  advancing 
Confederates  against  Colonel  Harris'  3rd  Brigade  and  began 
driving  them  from  their  positions  in  the  woods  in  a  retrograde 
action.  Harris  knew  he  could  not  hold  his  men  in  line  much 
longer,  and  sent  a  warning  to  Colonel  Wells  to  tell  him  of  his 
danger.  However  the  messenger's  horse  was  killed  and  he  was 
unable  to  deliver  the  message.  The  1st  Brigade  was  soon  fired 
on  from  three  sides  and  they  began  retreating. 

Both  brigades  withdrew  in  disorder  with  a  heavy  loss  of  life. 
The  34th  Massachusetts  Infantry  Regiment  lost  a  hundred 
men  including  their  gallant  commander,  Colonel  George  D. 
Wells.  The  total  loss  of  the  1st  Brigade  was  one  officer  and 
fifteen  enlisted  men  killed,  two  officers  and  sixty-eight  enlisted 
men  wounded,  and  three  officers  and  seventy  enlisted  men  miss- 
ing, a  total  of  159  men.  Colonel  Harris'  brigade  lost  six  men 
killed,  forty  wounded  and  four  missing,  a  total  of  fifty.469 

The  1st  Brigade  blamed  the  3rd  for  not  keeping  in  communi- 
cation with  them  and  causing  their  loss  of  men,  but  it  was  as 
much  their  fault  for  they  did  not  keep  in  touch  with  the  3rd. 

The  entire  advance  of  Thoburn's  infantry  had  been  senseless 
as  they  did  not  know  who  they  were  opposing.  There  were  other 
troops  in  Crook's  command  to  support  them  if  they  had  waited 
a  short  time,  but  they  were  old  line  soldiers  and  danger  meant 
little  to  them.  Again  the  mania  for  seizing  Early's  artillery  had 
so  fastened  itself  on  Sheridan's  army  that  they  would  willingly 
go  into  any  dangerous  situation  if  they  thought  there  was  any 
chance  of  capturing  enemy  guns.470  They  had  captured  so  many 
pieces  of  Confederate  artillery  that  when  Early  received  new 
equipment  the  guns  were  marked:  "To  General  Sheridan  by 
the  way  of  General  Early." 

During  the  battle,  Early's  cavalry  crossed  Cedar  Creek  on 
Back  Road  and  attacked  Custer's  cavalry,  but  they  were  re- 
pulsed. Merritt  was  placed  in  a  position  to  defend  Custer  if 
needed.471  They  had  not  gone  to  the  aid  of  the  infantry,  again 
staying  in  a  safe  place. 

General  Early  had  successfully  completed  his  reconnaissance, 
and  being  worried  about  the  strength  and  position  of  Sheridan's 
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troops  retreated  to  the  old  fortifications  at  Fisher's  Hill.  He  had 
made  a  serious  mistake  by  firing  on  Sheridan's  army.  No  doubt 
it  was  done  to  relieve  pressure  on  Lee  but  it  was  a  disadvantage 
to  him  in  the  next  major  battle  for  Sheridan  sent  a  message  to 
the  Sixth  Corps  to  return  to  his  command.47" 

When  the  Sixth  Corps  returned  to  Cedar  Creek  on  the  14th, 
Sheridan  placed  it  to  the  right  and  rear  of  the  Nineteenth  Corps. 
The  Eighth  was  still  holding  the  left.  In  that  position  the  Sixth 
Corps  was  free  to  help  either  of  the  other  two,  or  it  could  be 
removed  and  sent  away  without  seriously  disrupting  the  battle 
lines.  Sheridan  thought  there  would  be  a  battle  the  next  day, 
and  warned  his  commanders  to  be  ready  to  fight.  Early  had 
retreated  before  Sheridan  could  determine  his  strength.478 

There  is  no  official  name  for  the  previous  battle.  It  has  been 
called  the  Battle  of  Stickley's  Farm,  the  Battle  of  Strasburg  and 
other  names,  but  it  is  best  known  as  the  Battle  of  Strasburg.474 
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Chapter  Eighteen 

The  Battle  of  Cedar  Creek 

After  the  Battle  of  Strasburg  the  Union  commanders  thought 
they  were  safe  from  future  attacks  by  General  Early,  believing 
he  had  been  soundly  defeated  and  could  cause  no  serious 
trouble.  The  Sixth  Corps  was  back  in  the  fold,  and  with  the  en- 
trenchments being  dug  at  Cedar  Creek  by  Colonel  Harris  for 
protection  there  could  be  no  danger.  The  soldiers  thought  it 
would  only  be  a  matter  of  time  until  they  would  leave  the  Val- 
ley, probably  to  help  General  Grant  end  the  war  in  the  south. 
General  Sheridan  finally  went  east  to  see  officials  in  the  War 
Department  to  complete  details  for  ending  the  Valley  cam- 
paign. Winter  was  closing  in  and  it  was  necessary  for  them  to 
know  if  Sheridan  should  remain  in  the  Winchester  area,  or 
could  be  sent  south.  With  the  Sixth  Corps  supporting  the 
Eighth  and  Nineteenth,  Sheridan  thought  it  was  safe  to  leave 
the  army  at  Cedar  Creek  under  the  command  of  General 
Wright  until  he  returned. 

On  the  left  of  the  turnpike,  General  Crook's  Army  of  West 
Virginia  (Eighth  Corps),  was  holding  the  left  flank.  The  Nine- 
teenth Corps  was  in  position  west  of  the  Eighth,  occupying  a 
high  bluff  above  the  creek  and  facing  south.  The  cavalry  was 
placed  to  support  the  infantry.  Sheridan's  army  extended  from 
North  Mountain  on  the  right  to  Front  Royal  on  the  left.475  The 
Eighth  Corps  was  in  one  line  of  defense,  the  Nineteenth  in  two 
and  the  Sixth  in  two.  The  army  was  in  a  defensive  half  circle 
around  the  hill.476 

Colonel  Harris'  3rd  Brigade  consisted  of  the  10th,  11th,  15th 
West  Virginia  and  54th  Pennsylvania  Infantry  Regiments.  The 
23rd  Illinois  Infantry  had  been  detached  from  the  brigade  and 
was  not  at  Cedar  Creek.  Harris'  headquarters  was  located  north 
of  the  position  held  by  his  brigade.477 

There  was  some  skirmishing  by  patrols  that  ventured  to  the 
south,  but  that  was  thought  to  be  of  no  importance  by  the  Union 
commanders.  The  situation  was  more  serious  than  they  thought 
for  General  Early  was  then  trying  to  find  a  weak  spot  in  Sheri- 
dan's defenses.  He  did  not  know  the  Sixth  Corps  had  returned 
to  bolster  Sheridan.47"  Some  of  the  Union  troops  were  allowed 
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to  relax  and  they  spent  much  of  their  time  wandering  around 
the  country,  exploring  caves  in  the  vicinity  and  walking  along 
the  river  banks.479  Colonel  Harris  did  not  allow  a  looseness  in 
his  ranks  and  kept  his  men  busy  digging  trenches  and  fortifica- 
tions in  front  of  the  1st  Division.  Although  Sheridan  indicated 
his  army  would  remain  at  Cedar  Creek  only  until  his  return 
from  the  east,  it  would  be  a  difficult  position  to  hold  in  the  face 
of  a  concentrated  attack  and  Harris  wanted  to  be  prepared  for 
any  situation.48" 

General  Thomas  L.  Rosser  made  a  feint  at  General  Custer's 
right  with  three  brigades  of  cavalry,  and  one  brigade  of  infantry 
who  rode  double  with  the  cavalry.  They  succeeded  in  capturing 
the  right  reserve,  consisting  of  a  major  and  twenty-five  men.481 

General  Robert  E.  Lee  had  loaned  General  Early  troops  for 
one  last  desperate  attempt  to  drive  Sheridan  from  the  Valley, 
and  the  time  in  which  to  do  it  was  short.  Lee  thought  it  was  im- 
perative that  Sheridan  be  soundly  whipped  in  order  to  make 
his  own  position  more  secure.482  Early's  supply  line  was  long 
because  of  Sheridan's  scorched  earth  policy  and  he  could  not 
remain  much  longer  in  that  part  of  the  Valley.483  At  the  same 
time,  Sheridan's  supply  trains  were  having  trouble  supplying 
his  army  and  Early  knew  he  would  retreat  to  Winchester  if  he 
remained  for  the  winter.  At  that  point,  it  would  be  almost  im- 
possible to  attack  and  defeat  him.  It  was  now  or  never. 

General  Wright  did  not  think  Early  would  attack,  but  if  he 
did  it  would  be  on  the  Union  right  flank  and  there  he  massed 
his  cavalry.484  His  guess  was  wrong  and  it  would  cause  many  of 
his  men  to  lose  their  lives. 

On  October  18  General  Crook  ordered  Colonel  Harris  to 
make  a  reconnaissance  to  the  south  with  his  3rd  Brigade  of  the 
1st  Division  to  try  to  locate  Early's  position,  or  at  least  make 
sure  he  was  not  in  the  vicinity.  They  marched  as  far  as  Early's 
old  camp  and  saw  no  sign  of  the  Confederate  troops.485  Better 
results  might  have  been  achieved  if  General  Wright  had  ordered 
a  detachment  of  cavalry  to  make  the  reconnaissance  as  they 
would  have  traveled  farther  south  and  perhaps  would  have 
learned  of  the  nearness  of  Early's  army.  It  was  ironic  that  Colo- 
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nel  Harris  should  make  the  false  report  when  he  would  be  hurt 
most  in  the  next  battle.488 

The  same  evening  Torbert  probably  made  a  short  excursion 
to  the  south,  for  he  reported  there  were  no  enemy  troops  in  the 
vicinity.  At  the  same  time  General  John  Gordon  and  Captain 
Jed  Hotchkiss  were  at  the  observation  posts  on  Three  Top 
Mountain  and  Hupp's  Hill,  observing  the  Union  positions  and 
planning  for  battle/*7  General  Gordon  had  a  brigade  with  him 
and  Colonel  Harris  could  not  have  been  very  thorough  in  his 
observations  or  he  would  have  located  the  Confederates. 

Gordon  reported  to  Early  that  Sheridan  had  fortified  his  left 
flank,  having  seen  Colonel  Harris'  fresh  earthworks.  General 
John  Pegram  gave  an  account  of  the  cavalry  posted  on  the 
right  flank.  It  was  Early's  opinion  the  lines  could  not  be  broken 
and  told  his  officers  he  had  no  intention  of  jeopardizing  his 
army.  General  Gordon  finally  convinced  him  he  could  outflank 
the  Army  of  West  Virginia,  and  Early  reluctantly  gave  him  per- 
mission to  do  so.4HH  Although  the  Union  left  flank  was  lightly 
guarded  it  would  be  a  difficult  maneuver  with  two  crossings  of 
the  river  to  be  made,  but  it  was  the  only  route  by  which  the 
Northerners  could  be  surprised.489 

General  Gordon  was  in  command  of  General  Pegram's  and 
General  Ramseur's  divisions  as  well  as  his  own.  He  was  given 
the  difficult  task  of  maneuvering  around  the  mountain  through 
almost  impassable  undergrowth  to  attack  the  Union  left  flank. 
That  position  was  being  entrenched  by  Colonel  Harris  and  the 
3rd  Brigade.  Brigadier  General  William  H.  Payne's  cavalry  bri- 
gade was  given  the  job  of  capturing  General  Sheridan  if  at  all 
possible;  they  did  not  know  he  was  in  Washington.  Early  re- 
tained control  of  General  Kershaw's  and  General  Wharton's  di- 
visions and  all  the  artillery,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  move 
the  guns  over  the  rugged  mountain  path  to  by-pass  the  Army 
of  West  Virginia.  General  Rosser  was  to  move  his  own  and 
Brigadier  General  William  C.  Wickham's  cavalry  by  way  of  the 
Back  Road  and  attack  at  5  a.  m.,  provided  General  Gordon 
gained  his  position  without  being  discovered.  At  the  same  hour 
General  Lunsford  Lomax  was  to  advance  down  the  Luray  Val- 
ley.490 

It  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  preliminary  advance  be 
made  in  silence,  as  any  warning  of  the  nearness  of  Early's  troops 
would  have  put  a  stop  to  the  entire  plan.  Late  at  night  on  the 
18th,  Gordon  ordered  his  men  to  leave  their  swords,  canteens 
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and  other  metallic  equipment  in  camp,  and  putting  his  com- 
mand in  motion,  marched  them  to  the  foot  of  Three  Top  Moun- 
tain where  General  Gordon  ordered  them  to  sleep  for  a  few 
hours.  He  knew  they  would  get  no  rest  during  the  last  half  of 
the  night  and  the  next  day.  At  the  same  time,  Early  moved  Ker- 
shaw's division  through  Strasburg  toward  a  ford  on  Cedar  Creek 
and  General  Wharton  was  moved  on  the  pike  toward  the  Union 
front.  The  artillery  also  advanced  along  the  road  as  far  as  pos- 
sible without  being  discovered.  The  artillery  was  massed  at  the 
foot  of  Fisher's  Hill,  ready  to  gallop  down  the  pike  when  word 
arrived  that  Gordon's  infantry  attack  had  been  successful.  It 
would  have  been  impossible  for  the  artillery  to  advance  closer 
to  the  front  and  keep  their  rumbling  noises  from  the  Union 
pickets. 

General  Gordon  awakened  his  men  at  1  a.  m.  and  they  started 
their  slow  march  over  paths  that  were  no  more  than  game  trails 
through  the  hills.  At  2  o'clock  there  was  some  firing  on  the 
Union  right  where  Custer  was  posted.  The  reason  is  not  now 
known,  but  probably  was  caused  by  nervous  pickets. 

Early  remained  with  Kershaw's  troops  and  at  3 :  30  a.  m.  came 
in  sight  of  Sheridan's  entire  camp,  displayed  below  in  bright 
moonlight.  He  carefully  completed  his  plans  for  the  attack  and 
explained  to  his  commanders  how  he  wanted  the  charge  to  be 
made.  Kershaw  was  to  attack  the  left  center,  supporting  the 
artillery  which  was  to  fire  on  the  enemy  if  they  attacked  Gor- 
don.401 Before  4  o'clock,  Early's  command  was  held  in  readiness, 
waiting  for  word  from  Gordon  that  they  had  attacked  the  ene- 
my. 

Again  the  question  arises:  where  were  the  Union  pickets  and 
scouts  that  should  have  been  guarding  the  approaches  to  the 
camp?  Sheridan's  command  seems  to  have  been  lax  in  that 
quarter. 

Before  Gordon  could  reach  the  Union  lines,  a  kind  Provi- 
dence blanketed  the  entire  Valley  with  a  dense  fog  that  com- 
pletely concealed  the  movements  of  the  Confederates. 

Major  Henry  H.  Withers,  commander  of  the  10th  West  Vir- 
ginia Infantry,  had  his  regiment  up  earlier  than  usual  on  the 
morning  of  October  19,  preparing  for  a  reconnoitering  expedi- 
tion to  the  south.  His  men  were  having  breakfast  when  he  heard 
the  first  shots  fired  by  General  John  Gordon's  troops  into  the 
ranks  of  the  2nd  Division  and  soon  afterward  into  the  1st 
(which  was  to  take  the  shock  of  the  first  assault  in  the  battle  of 
Cedar  Creek).  Major  Withers  hurried  to  the  extreme  right  of 
the  1st  Division  and  saw  his  troops  entering  the  earthworks  and 
trenches,  preparing  for  battle,  without  orders  from   their  offi- 
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The  increased  firing  did  not  greatly  disturb  the  rest  of  the 
camp,  except  to  rouse  the  men  so  they  could  turn  over  in  their 
blankets  for  more  sleep.493 

When  General  Early  heard  the  gunfire  he  knew  General  Gor- 
don was  attacking  and  ordered  General  Joseph  Kershaw  to  ad- 
vance toward  the  Creek.  The  artillery  went  forward  on  the 
double  and  the  general  plan  of  action  was  put  in  motion. 

When  Gordon's  men  reached  the  fortifications  they  entered 
the  trenches  expecting  to  fight  the  Army  of  West  Virginia,  but 
that  part  of  the  earthworks  was  incomplete  and  unoccupied. 
Major  Withers  understood  the  situation  at  a  glance  and  know- 
ing the  camp  had  not  been  warned,  realized  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  hold  the  trenches.  He  saw  the  11th  and  15th  West  Vir- 
ginia Infantry  Regiments  were  confused  and  ready  to  panic,  and 
ordered  his  own  troops  out  in  the  open  field.  After  some  confu- 
sion, not  helped  any  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Moses  Hall's  indeci- 
sion, the  men  ran  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  where  they  reformed 
and  advanced  in  a  defensive  position.494  They  saw  other  troops 
of  the  Army  of  West  Virginia  retreating  and  again  marched  to 
the  rear,  just  in  time  to  prevent  being  captured.495  The  15th 
West  Virginia  Infantry  was  the  first  to  break  ranks  and  did  not 
stop  until  they  had  retreated  several  miles.498  The  regiment 
partly  reformed  at  the  rear  of  the  Nineteenth  Corps,  where  they 
remained  most  of  the  day.497 

A  few  minutes  after  Colonel  Harris'  pickets  were  fired  upon, 
most  of  the  Eighth  Corps  was  in  rapid  retreat  to  the  rear.498 
There  was  much  confusion  from  the  beginning  of  the  battle  and, 
as  a  result,  the  reports  sent  in  after  the  fight  were  conflicting  in 
many  ways.  Some  thought  the  initial  attack  was  shortly  after  4 
a.  m.  and  others  reported  it  as  late  as  six. 

Gordon's  main  objective  was  the  capture  of  General  Sheridan 
and  his  staff;  he  not  knowing  the  Union  camp  was  under  the 
command  of  General  Horatio  Wright.  Headquarters  was  cap- 
tured early  in  the  fight  and  Wright  barely  escaped.  All  the  pa- 
pers and  reports  were  captured  by  the  Confederates  and  were 
removed  to  Fisher's  Hill  for  safety.499 

Although  the  10th  West  Virginia  Infantry  and  a  few  others 
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held  their  ground  for  a  short  time  and  retreated  in  an  orderly 
manner,  this  was  not  true  of  all.  Some  of  the  artillerymen  fired 
their  guns  blindly  through  the  dense  fog  at  the  supposed  posi- 
tions of  the  enemy,  but  they  were  forced  to  retreat.500 

The  Sixth  and  Nineteenth  Corps  had  not  been  seriously  dis- 
turbed at  the  increased  firing  of  the  guns,  and  the  first  informa- 
tion they  had  of  the  disaster  then  forming  was  when  the  Army 
of  West  Virginia  came  charging  to  the  rear  through  their  camps 
and  among  the  sleeping  men.  Some  were  without  their  hats, 
coats  and  other  parts  of  their  clothing,  and  only  a  few  had  the 
presence  of  mind  to  take  their  guns  with  them.  The  aroused 
sleepers  tried  to  learn  what  was  happening,  but  the  retreating 
troops  did  not  stop  or  answer  and  looked  neither  to  right  or  left. 
They  did  not  run,  but  all  walked  fast.501  Soon  the  whining  bul- 
lets informed  the  other  two  corps  that  a  battle  was  in  progress 
and  they  finally  realized  it  might  be  a  serious  one.  After  the 
Eighth  Corps  retreated  through  the  Nineteenth  and  partly  re- 
formed, the  Nineteenth  was  forced  to  retreat.  They  withdrew 
their  lines  to  a  field  where  the  Sixth  Corps  had  formed  in  battle 
formation.502 

Colonel  Harris  was  still  wrapped  in  his  blankets  at  headquar- 
ters, some  distance  from  the  3rd  Brigade  of  the  1st  Division, 
when  General  Gordon  fired  on  his  men.  He  recognized  the  dan- 
ger, and  as  soon  as  he  could  dress  and  mount  his  horse,  rode  to 
the  front  lines  in  time  to  see  his  troops  retreating.  Knowing  the 
fortifications  were  lost  to  the  enemy,  and  he  had  no  3rd  Brigade 
to  command,  Harris  rode  at  a  gallop  toward  Colonel  Joseph 
Thoburn's  headquarters  to  inform  him  of  Early's  sneak  attack. 
He  met  Thoburn  coming  to  the  front  to  see  for  himself  the  ex- 
tent of  the  damage  already  done.  Colonel  Harris  told  Thoburn 
he  thought  the  best  plan  was  to  form  the  2nd  Division  in  the 
rear  and  see  if  they  could  stop  the  rout  of  the  1st.  Thoburn 
agreed  the  plan  was  feasible,  but  continued  on  to  the  front  lines 
to  check  the  conditions  of  the  battlefield. 

Colonel  Harris  rode  to  the  place  agreed  upon  to  try  to  halt 
the  troops  where  he  found  some  of  the  other  units  forming  for 
battle  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Major  General  George 
Crook.  Soon  Major  General  Horatio  Wright  rode  up  to  assist.503 

Brevet  Brigadier  General  Thomas  C.  Devin  of  the  6th  New 
York  Cavalry  Regiment  was  largely  responsible  for  the  initial 
checking  of  the  retreat.  He  made  a  stand  with  his  cavalry  be- 
tween the  turnpike  and  the  cavalry  camp.  His  men  used  the 
sabre  freely,  also  firing  into  the  crowds  of  running  men  to  halt 
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their  retreat.504  The  cavalrymen  drove  many  of  the  infantrymen 
to  the  rallying  point  like  droves  of  cattle. 

The  statement  by  some  authors  that  the  Eighth  Corps  re- 
turned bravely  and  in  good  order  is  not  supported  by  the  facts 
recorded  in  the  Official  Records  of  the  Rebellion.505  Although 
it  had  been  necessary  to  retreat  to  avoid  being  captured  and  this 
could  not  be  called  cowardly,  neither  could  it  be  called  return- 
ing to  the  battle  line  bravely.  The  10th  West  Virginia  Infantry 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  few  exceptions. 

Colonel  Thoburn  returned  to  Middletown,  where  Colonel 
Harris  was  attempting  to  reorganize  the  1st  Division,  and  placed 
his  men  in  battle  formation.  A  detachment  of  Confederate  cav- 
alry dressed  in  blue  overcoats  rode  up  to  Thoburn  and  delivered 
a  wound  that  soon  proved  fatal.  Thoburn  sent  an  orderly  with 
the  division  flag  to  the  place  selected  as  a  rallying  point  for  the 
3rd  Brigade  and  informed  Colonel  Harris  he  was  in  command 
of  the  1st  Division.506 

General  Early  was  having  trouble  in  the  camps  vacated  by 
the  Union  troops.  When  the  field  had  been  cleared  the  tired, 
hungry  and  ragged  Confederates  stopped  to  hunt  for  food  and 
remove  clothing  from  the  dead.  The  destitute  men  cannot  be 
blamed.  Many  of  the  worthwhile  Confederate  officers  had  been 
killed  and  the  inexperienced  officers  could  not  control  their 
troops.507 

General  Gordon  issued  orders  that  any  of  his  men  who  left 
the  ranks  to  plunder  would  be  instantly  shot  and  later  stated 
the  plundering  was  done  by  disabled  soldiers.508  That  statement 
was  not  substantiated  by  other  officers  in  the  field.  General 
Early  ordered  Wharton's  men  to  clear  the  captured  camps  and 
drive  the  men  back  to  their  own  commands.509 

The  Sixth  Corps  had  fallen  back  in  disorder  two  miles  to  the 
rallying  point  and  the  2nd  Vermont  Infantry,  a  single  but  brave 
regiment,  was  able  to  hold  the  vacated  camp  ground  of  the 
Sixth  and  Nineteenth  Corps  while  the  looting  of  the  Eighth 
Corps  camp  was  in  progress.510  Much  whiskey  was  found  and 
many  of  the  Confederates  did  not  recover  in  time  to  help  in  the 
fighting.511 

The  medical  officers  attempted  to  remove  the  wounded  men 
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from  the  field.  Of  those  wounded  in  the  first  charge,  only  the 
men  that  could  walk  escaped.  Thirteen  hundred  were  captured 
in  the  first  few  minutes  of  fighting.  The  medical  officers  took 
possession  of  the  churches  and  homes  for  first  aid  stations  as 
most  of  the  tents  had  been  captured.  The  ambulances  had  been 
ordered  from  the  field,  and  the  wounded  were  carried  to  the 
hospital  centers  on  stretchers  improvised  from  muskets.51" 

During  the  next  two  hours,  Colonel  Harris  labored  to  halt  the 
stragglers  and  get  his  men  in  order.  He  had  taken  a  position  in 
the  fields  to  the  right  of  Middletown  and  there  made  an  at- 
tempt to  collect  the  remnants  of  the  1st  Division.513  He  was  as- 
sisted by  General  Crook  and  Thoburn's  staff.  In  two  hours  en- 
listed men  had  been  collected  to  make  a  force  thought  to  be 
strong  enough  to  make  some  sort  of  an  advance.  General  Wright 
ordered  them  to  take  a  position  in  the  woods  in  line  with  the 
Nineteenth  Corps  and  to  their  right,  beyond  a  ravine  in  which 
the  Sixth  Corps  had  been  bottled  up.  When  advancing,  Colonel 
Harris  was  joined  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Thomas  F.  Wildes, 
commanding  the  1st  Brigade,  and  Colonel  Milton  Wells,  com- 
manding the  15th  West  Virginia  Infantry.  Each  of  the  officers 
had  collected  a  few  men  and  the  combined  force  numbered 
about  400,  a  pitiful  remainder  of  the  proud  Army  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Colonel  Harris  forced  the  enemy  pickets  to  retreat,  but  when 
the  main  line  was  reached,  his  men  were  again  driven  one  mile 
to  the  north  where  he  ordered  them  to  take  shelter  behind  a 
stone  wall. 

Harris  ordered  Wildes  to  go  to  the  rear  and  direct  stragglers 
to  their  commands.  General  Crook  collected  about  half  of  his 
army  and  ordered  Colonel  Harris  to  hold  a  position  to  the  left 
of  the  Winchester  Pike  and  also  support  a  battery  that  was  op- 
erating there.  When  Wildes  returned  the  move  was  made,  and 
the  position  was  held  until  the  main  advance  late  in  the  after- 
noon.514 Even  then  they  were  not  destined  to  have  a  part  in  the 
battle  because  of  their  demoralized  condition. 

With  the  Eighth  Corps  in  such  a  mental  state  as  to  be  almost 
useless  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  the  Nineteenth  Corps  tem- 
porarily disorganized,  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Sixth  Corps  to  hold 
the  Confederates  in  check.  It  was  an  uneven  contest  as  the 
Corps  had  less  than  12,000  men  facing  Early  with  30,000.  In 
addition  to  their  own,  the  Southern  Army  was  using  twenty-one 
captured  guns.  Early  knew  for  the  first  time  that  he  was  also 
facing  the  Sixth  Corps,  which  he  formerly  thought  had  gone  to 
Petersburg.515 
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Brigadier  General  Daniel  D.  Bidwell  of  the  Sixth  Corps  led 
his  brigade  in  a  charge  against  the  enemy.  Rising  from  their 
place  of  concealment  behind  tombstones  and  trees  in  a  small 
graveyard,  they  advanced  and  temporarily  broke  the  Confed- 
erate lines.  The  first  of  Early's  countercharges  was  broken  but 
the  Union  line  was  forced  to  retire.  General  Bidwell  lost  his  life 
in  the  fight. 

General  Sheridan  completed  his  business  in  Washington  and 
took  the  noon  train  on  the  17th  for  Martinsburg,  West  Virginia, 
accompanied  by  Colonels  Barton  S.  Alexander  and  George 
Thorn.516  Not  knowing  a  crisis  was  developing  at  Cedar  Creek, 
he  did  not  hurry,  but  worked  to  clear  up  some  minor  details  in 
his  supply  lines.  On  the  19th  he  was  in  Winchester,  and  at  7 
a.  m.  an  officer  on  picket  duty  reported  he  had  heard  artillery 
fire  to  the  south.  Sheridan  attached  no  importance  to  this.517  An 
hour  and  a  half  later  he  noticed  the  citizens  were  very  pleased 
about  something,  as  if  they  had  received  good  news  and  were 
overjoyed  on  receiving  it.518  About  9  o'clock  he  mounted  his 
horse  and  rode  south  to  rejoin  his  command.  At  Mill  Creek,  one 
half  mile  south  of  the  town,  he  heard  the  artillery  and  saw  his 
troops  retreating  from  the  broken  lines.519 

Although  he  did  not  know  the  details  of  the  Union  retreat, 
or  the  condition  of  his  army,  Sheridan  gave  orders  to  halt  the 
wagon  trains  and  form  the  soldiers  across  the  fields  and  roads 
to  stop  the  rout.  With  twenty  officers  he  rode  rapidly  up  the 
pike,  calling  to  the  retreating  men  to  turn  and  face  the  enemy. 
When  he  reached  the  first  organized  line  of  his  army,  then  11 
miles  south  of  Winchester,  he  was  received  with  great  joy.520 

Sheridan  arrived  at  the  Union  command  post  between  Mid- 
dletown  and  Newtown  at  10:30  a.  m.521  General  Crook  had 
placed  part  of  his  army  behind  General  George  W.  Getty's  divi- 
sion. As  Sheridan  approached  they  raised  their  regimental  col- 
ors, seemingly  out  of  the  ground.  They  had  been  brought  off  the 
field  by  the  officers.522  He  continued  his  investigation  of  the  true 
condition  of  his  army  and  listened  to  General  Wright's  proposed 
plan  of  recovery  and  decided  it  was  best  as  it  already  had  been 
partly  put  into  effect.  He  completed  his  plan  of  operations  and 
started  to  organize  the  army. 

There  has  been  much  comment  on  Sheridan's  ride.  Stevens 
stated, 

"...  far  away  in  the  rear  was  heard  cheer  after  cheer. 
What  was  the  cause?  Were  reinforcements  coming?   Yes, 
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Phil.  Sheridan  was  coming,  and  he  was  a  host.  He  had  rid- 
den from  Winchester  at  an  amazing  speed,  .  .  .  dashing 
along  the  pike,  he  came  upon  the  line  of  battle,  What 
troops  are  these?'  shouted  Sheridan,  'The  Sixth  Corps'  was 
the  response  from  a  hundred  voices,  'We  are  all  right,'  said 
Sheridan,  as  he  swung  his  old  hat  and  dashed  along  the  line 
toward  the  right,  'Never  mind,  boys,  we'll  whip  them  yet. 
We  shall  sleep  in  our  old  quarters  tonight.'  .  .  .  the  men 
threw  their  hats  high  in  the  air,  leaped  and  danced  and 
cheered  in  wildest  joy."513 

A  portion  of  the  Army  of  West  Virginia  was  placed  on  the 
left  of  the  Sixth  Corps,  and  with  Custer's  cavalry  on  the  right 
and  Merritt's  on  the  left  they  were  ready  to  resume  the  offen- 
sive.524 

At  12:30  the  troops  were  in  a  general  position  to  charge  the 
enemy  and  General  Sheridan  rode  in  review  in  front  of  the 
lines.526 

General  Early  had  reorganized  part  of  his  undisciplined 
troops,  and  a  half  hour  after  Sheridan's  review  attacked  the  right 
flank  of  the  Union  line,  but  was  repulsed.  The  artillery  kept  up 
a  brisk  fire  for  some  time,  but  eventually  even  that  quieted  and 
only  an  occasional  musket  was  heard.  The  Confederate  forces 
knew  they  had  lost  the  battle.  The  coming  Union  charge  would 
tell  whether  or  not  Sheridan  must  pull  his  troops  back  to  Win- 
chester in  defeat  or  return  to  his  old  camp  ground  at  Cedar 
Creek.  The  Southern  Army  had  confidently  crossed  the  creek 
that  morning  and  set  up  their  camp  on  the  position  occupied 
by  the  Northerners,  thinking  they  would  stay  there  for  awhile.526 
This  act  had  irritated  the  Union  soldiers  more  than  their  in- 
glorious race  to  the  north. 

At  3  p.  m.,  General  Crook  ordered  the  remnant  of  this  2nd 
Division  to  move  left  of  Colonel  Harris'  first  Division  and  form 
in  line  with  him.527  The  entire  Eighth  Corps  was  held  in  the  rear, 
but  was  directed  to  follow  the  first  line  into  battle. 

Sheridan  briefed  his  commanders  on  the  exact  way  he  wanted 
the  advance  to  be  made.  The  army  was  to  wheel  from  right  to 
left  in  a  grand  sweeping  movement,  as  a  gate  swings  on  its 
hinges,52*  with  the  cavalry  on  each  point  to  guard  the  outposts 
to  see  that  they  were  not  outflanked  and  to  turn  the  enemy's 
own  left  flank.  When  the  cavalry  succeeded  in  this  move  the 
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turning  point  in  the  Battle  of  Cedar  Creek  had  begun.3'9  After 
some  preliminary  maneuvering  by  the  infantry  of  both  armies, 
the  Confederates  fled  in  panic  three  miles  across  the  open  plain 
toward  Cedar  Creek  and  safety.  The  Union  soldiers  charged 
after  them,  yelling  and  whooping,  not  even  stopping  to  reload 
their  guns.  Many  prisoners  were  captured  and  sent  to  the  rear 
without  a  guard  but  some  escaped  later.  From  the  start  of  the 
grand  charge  to  the  crossing  of  Cedar  Creek,  every  man  acted  as 
his  own  commanding  officer.530 

Colonel  Harris  was  instructed  to  hold  his  ragged  and  incom- 
plete 1st  Division  in  the  rear,  ready  to  be  used  in  an  emergency. 
They  followed  the  first  ranks,  but  when  victory  was  assured.  His 
men  could  not  be  held  back.  Before  the  main  line  reached  their 
old  camp  grounds  Colonel  Harris'  command  had  caught  up  with 
them.531 

General  Sheridan  was  confronted  with  the  military  problem 
of  stopping  the  infantry  before  it  crossed  Cedar  Creek  and  fell 
into  a  trap.  With  the  help  of  his  cavalry  he  succeeded  in  halting 
the  men,  and  the  army  camped  in  the  same  positions  they  had 
occupied  the  night  before.53"  Colonel  Harris  placed  his  pickets 
in  the  exact  spots  they  had  occupied  before  daylight  that  morn- 
ing. 

The  Union  cavalry  crossed  Cedar  Creek  and  the  infantrymen 
could  hear  grandstanding  General  George  Custer  urging  his  men 
forward  with  unprintable  and  startling  words.  He  had  advanced 
to  the  pike  and  seeing  it  was  packed  with  artillery,  ambulances 
and  other  implements  of  war,  succeeded  in  capturing  forty  five 
pieces  of  artillery.  In  the  meantime,  General  Wesley  Merritt 
was  busy  capturing  seven  guns  and  several  hundred  prisoners. 
They  had  no  infantry  to  guard  the  prisoners  and  many  of  them 
escaped  in  the  dark.  The  pursuit  was  continued  to  the  south  by 
the  cavalry  until  they  reached  Mount  Jackson.531  Custer  was 
again  accused  of  trying  to  grab  more  than  his  share  of  glory.535 

The  next  morning,  General  Early  left  General  Thomas  Ros- 
ser  at  Fisher's  Hill  as  a  rear  guard.  Rosser  was  forced  to  retreat 
at  10  a.  m.,  but  was  not  pursued.530 

During  the  battle,  Colonel  Harris  was  responsible  for  the  loss 
of  a  battery  on  his  left  center,  but  when  he  examined  the  site 
the  next  morning  he  saw  it  had  been  well  defended  by  his  men. 
Sprawled  around  the  guns  were  six  men  of  his  own  brigade  who 
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had  given  their  lives  to  hold  it,  and  eight  Confederates,  the  price 
for  its  capture.5'7  Most  of  the  Union  dead  had  been  stripped  of 
clothing.638 

Colonel  Harris'  losses  were  heavy,  especially  in  the  3rd  Bri- 
gade. Captain  J.  P.  Kuykendall  of  the  10th  West  Virginia  In- 
fantry lost  his  life  in  a  noble  effort  to  save  a  gun.  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Moses  Hall,  Harris'  brother-in-law,  was  severely  wound- 
ed and  was  removed  from  the  battlefield.  One  enlisted  man  of 
the  10th  West  Virginia  Infantry  was  killed  and  one  officer  and 
eighteen  enlisted  men  wounded.  In  addition,  fourteen  others 
were  captured  or  missing.511'  Colonel  Harris'  loss  of  men  in  his 
new  command,  the  1st  Division,  in  killed,  wounded,  captured  or 
missing  was  585. 

Harris  complimented  his  10th  and  11th  West  Virginia  Infan- 
try for  saving  five  of  the  six  pieces  of  artillery  from  a  battery. 
The  two  regiments  seem  to  have  been  kept  intact,  as  Harris 
also  complimented  them  for  supporting  the  Nineteenth  Corps. 

The  12  th  West  Virginia  Infantry  was  not  in  the  battle.  They 
were  busy  convoying  a  supply  train  from  Martinsburg,  West 
Virginia,  to  Cedar  Creek  and  did  not  arrive  at  the  battlefield 
until  the  following  day.  As  they  passed  the  Sixth  Corps,  some 
of  these  men  (not  knowing  who  the  marching  soldiers  were) 
yelled,  "There  goes  some  of  that  damned  Eighth  Corps.  They 
are  always  running  one  way  or  the  other."540 

Sheridan  saved  the  day  for  his  army  by  his  fast  ride  from 
Winchester,  but  the  romance  attached  to  the  act  after  the  war 
was  a  figment  of  imagination  that  Sheridan  always  denied.541 

There  was  much  bitterness  in  the  Southern  ranks  after  the 
Battle  of  Cedar  Creek.  Early  stated  he  was  defeated  because  his 
men  stopped  to  loot.  General  Gordon  later  declared  that  this 
was  a  lie  and  the  real  reason  was  Early's  refusal  to  advance  be- 
yond the  battlefield  as  he  already  had  enough  victory  for  one 
day.5"' 

Except  for  minor  skirmishing,  the  war  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia 
was  ended. 
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Chapter  Nineteen 

Harris  Is  Brevetted  Brigadier  General 

After  the  Battle  of  Cedar  Creek,  General  Philip  Sheridan  kept 
his  infantry  in  camp  and  dispatched  his  cavalry  to  scour  the  coun- 
try to  locate  Early's  army.  Colonel  Harris  took  advantage  of  the 
lull  to  reorganize  the  1st  Division  to  which  he  had  fallen  heir 
when  Colonel  Joseph  Thoburn  was  killed  on  October  19.  Some 
of  his  men  had  retreated  as  far  north  as  Harper's  Ferry  and  oth- 
ers deserted  to  West  Virginia.  All  his  troops  were  not  as  well  dis- 
ciplined as  the  10th  West  Virginia  Infantry  Regiment,  with 
whom  he  never  had  any  trouble.  He  dispatched  commissioned 
officers  to  locate  and  return  them  to  their  proper  places  in  the 
lines. 

Because  of  his  depleted  ranks,  Colonel  Harris  asked  Captain 
William  McKinley,  Jr.,  Acting  Assistant  Adjutant  General,  if 
his  2nd  Brigade  on  guard  duty  at  Newtown  could  be  returned 
to  him,  but  his  request  was  not  granted.  To  add  to  his  woes,  the 
54th  Pennsylvania  Infantry  Regiment  was  sent  to  Harper's  Fer- 
ry for  guard  duty.  According  to  his  reports,  the  1st  Brigade  had 
shrunk  so  much  in  size  as  to  be  almost  useless. 

In  Colonel  Harris'  October  31,  1864  report,  he  listed  his  com- 
mand: 

1st  Brigade,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Thomas  F.  Wildes.  34th 
Massachusetts  Infantry,  Captain  Andrew  Potter.  116th  Ohio  In- 
fantry, Captain  Wilbert  B.  Teters.  123rd  Ohio  Infantry,  Major 
Horace  Kellogg. 

2nd  Brigade,  Colonel  William  B.  Curtis.  4th  West  Virginia 
Infantry,  Captain  Benjamin  D.  Boswell.  12th  West  Virginia  In- 
fantry, Lieutenant  Colonel  Robt.  Northcott. 

3rd  Brigade,  Colonel  Milton  Wells.  23rd  Illinois  Infantry, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Samuel  A.  Simison.  54th  Pennsylvania  In- 
fantry, Captain  John  Suter.  10th  West  Virginia  Infantry,  Major 
Henry  H.  Withers.  11th  West  Virginia  Infantry,  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Van  H.  Bukey.  15th  West  Virginia  Infantry,  Major 
John  W.  Holliday.54a 

Colonel  Harris  was  using  nearly  400  men  for  picket  duty  in 
October,  and  the  details  for  guarding  the  forage  and  supply 
trains  drew  heavily  on  his  command.54*  On  the  30th,  Harris  was 
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ordered  to  supply  a  brigade  for  convoy  duty  to  Woodstock,  but 
he  did  not  have  the  detail  ready  at  the  proper  time.  They  were 
returned  to  Harris  with  a  sharp  note  from  William  McKinley, 
Jr.  asking  why  he  had  failed  to  carry  out  orders,  and  to  have 
them  ready  and  at  headquarters  at  7  a.  m.  the  next  morning.545 

As  early  as  October  29,  Union  officers  thought  the  Valley 
could  be  held  with  five  or  ten  thousand  men  and  it  was  suggest- 
ed the  Army  of  West  Virginia  be  left  there  for  that  purpose  and 
the  Sixth  and  Nineteenth  Corps  be  removed  for  duty  else- 
where.546 

The  guerrillas  stepped  up  their  activity  in  the  Valley,  haras- 
sing small  units  found  away  from  their  commands.  In  some  in- 
stances they  were  attacked  when  near  reinforcements  by  hit  and 
run  raiders.  On  November  4  Captain  I.  A.  Rosecrans  of  the  1st 
Brigade,  acting  Commissary  of  Subsistance,  ordered  a  wagon  to 
Newtown  for  supplies.  One  and  one  half  miles  from  their  desti- 
nation they  were  attacked  by  Mosby's  men.  The  wagon,  six  of 
the  armed  guard  and  their  horses  were  captured.  Only  two  re- 
turned to  camp.  When  Colonel  Harris  reported  the  incident  to 
the  Adjutant  General  he  claimed  he  did  not  know  of  the  expe- 
dition until  it  was  captured  and  stated  it  was  sent  on  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  captain.547 

Colonel  Harris  moved  his  division  four  and  a  half  miles  to 
Kernstown  November  4,  setting  up  a  more  permanent  camp 
where  the  Strasburg- Winchester  Pike  crossed  Opequon  Creek.548 
The  move  was  started  at  10  a.  m.  with  other  troops  of  Sheridan's 
command.  In  the  new  position  better  winter  quarters  could  be 
constructed  and  the  shorter  supply  line  was  an  added  advan- 
tage.5 1!'  On  the  march,  the  Sixth  Corps  moved  on  the  left  of  the 
pike,  the  Nineteenth  on  the  right  and  General  Crook's  Army  of 
West  Virginia  acted  as  a  rear  guard.  The  wagon  trains  and  ar- 
tillery moved  on  the  road  in  double  file,  those  of  the  Sixth 
Corps  going  first,  followed  by  the  Nineteenth.  The  entire  day 
was  used  to  set  up  camp.550 

When  Jubal  A.  Early  heard  of  Sheridan's  move  north,  he 
thought  at  least  part  of  the  Union  Army  was  being  sent  to  help 
Grant.  On  the  5th,  Early  marched  his  army  from  New  Market, 
and  crossing  Cedar  Creek,  continued  north  toward  Middletown. 
Sheridan's  scouts  reported  the  Confederate  movement  and  the 
Union  troops  were  placed  in  battle  positions,  waiting  for  Early 
to  attack.  A  battle  was  expected  November   12  and  Sheridan's 
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men  were  ordered  to  be  dressed,  armed  and  on  guard  at  day- 
light, where  they  remained  until  8  o'clock.  Colonel  Harris 
moved  one  regiment  to  where  the  Front  Royal  Pike  crossed  the 
Opequon,  remained  a  few  days  and  then  returned  to  camp.'"51 

After  some  skirmishing,  Early  learned  the  Union  troops  had 
not  been  weakened  by  withdrawals  and  saw  the  hopelessness  of 
remaining  in  the  vicinity.  On  the  13th,  General  Joseph  B.  Ker- 
shaw's division  returned  to  Petersburg.  The  following  day  Early 
moved  his  men  to  New  Market.55" 

General  Grant  heard  rumors  that  Early's  entire  army  had  re- 
treated and  again  ordered  the  Sixth  Corps  sent  to  him  without 
delay.  In  the  meantime,  Sheridan's  scouts  located  Early's  posi- 
tion, and  knowing  the  Confederate  Army  was  still  strong,  Sheri- 
dan wanted  to  keep  the  Sixth  Corps  until  more  severe  winter 
weather  arrived,  making  it  impossible  for  Early  to  attack  him. 

Colonel  Harris  sent  the  15th  West  Virginia  Infantry  to  Mar- 
tinsburg,  West  Virginia,  on  November  15  to  finish  the  block 
houses  along  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  as  there  were 
many  mechanics  in  the  regiment.553 

General  Sheridan  officially  named  his  command  the  Army  of 
the  Shenandoah  and  their  location  Camp  Russell.554 

The  regiment  Colonel  Harris  sent  to  guard  the  Front  Royal 
Pike  returned  to  camp,  but  when  a  shifting  of  the  cavalry  there 
November  21  left  a  gap  in  the  ranks,  he  was  again  ordered  to 
send  a  regiment  of  the  1st  Brigade  and  they  began  constructing 
winter  quarters.  On  the  23rd,  Colonel  Harris  sent  the  3rd  Bri- 
gade to  Stephenson's  Depot,  four  and  one  half  miles  from  Win- 
chester, to  guard  public  property.555  Harris'  2nd  Brigade  was  al- 
so moved  to  Stephenson's  Depot  on  the  24th  to  do  guard  duty 
and  was  also  given  the  back  breaking  job  of  unloading  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  freight  cars  to  supply  Sheridan's  army.556 

General  Robert  E,  Lee  called  for  the  return  of  the  Second 
Corps  to  Petersburg,  as  the  weather  was  too  cold  in  the  Valley 
of  Virginia  for  winter  campaigning.  Early  moved  from  New 
Market  to  Staunton  for  the  winter,  leaving  pickets  and  signal 
stations  in  the  Valley  to  watch  Sheridan's  movements.567 

The  2nd  Division  of  the  Sixth  Army  Corps  left  for  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  December  9  and  Colonel  Harris  moved  his  bri- 
gade stationed  at  the  crossing  of  the  Opequon  and  at  Kernstown 
to  occupy  the  vacancy  left  in  the  line.  The  following  morning 
Harris  was  ordered  to  send  one  regiment  to  Fort  Ricketts,  on 
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the  right  of  the  line,  to  support  a  battery  of  the  Sixth  Corps.558 
The  regiment  was  fortunate  for  winter  quarters  had  been  built 
by  previous  occupants  which  they  used  until  they  were  sent  to 
Petersburg  the  last  week  in  December. 

The  West  Virginia  Legislature  passed  a  law  ordering  the 
Governor  to  present  battle  flags  to  the  regiments  and  military 
units  organized  in  the  state  and  Colonel  Harris  received  a  letter 
from  the  Governor. 

The  State  of  West  Virginia 
Executive  Department 
Wheeling,  Dec.  10,  1864. 
Col.  T.  M.  Harris, 
10th  West  Virginia  Infantry. 
Sir: 

By  the  Legislature  it  was  made  my  duty — as  it  is  my 
pleasure,  to  present  to  the  Regiment  which  you  command, 
a  flag  inscribed  with  the  names  of  the  battles  in  which  your 
Regiment  has  been  engaged.  Such  a  flag  I  have  the  honor 
herewith  to  transmit  and  to  present — assuring  you  that  if 
the  names  of  the  gallant  actions  in  which  you  have  since 
been  engaged  are  not  inscribed  on  it  they  are  indelibly  en- 
graved in  the  hearts  of  your  loyal  countrymen.  To  this 
testimony  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  the  distinguished 
service  of  yourself  and  the  officers  and  men  of  your  com- 
mand are  held  by  our  people.  I  beg  permission  to  add  the 
feeble  expressions  of  my  own  warm  acknowledgements,  my 
heartfelt  wish  is  that  your  privations  and  sufferings  may 
soon  be  terminated  by  the  complete  success  of  the  National 
Arms;  and  that  then  this  flag  may  long  be  presented  to 
grace  the  festivities  of  many  happy  reunions. 

Very  Respectfully, 
A.  I.  Boreman. 

Three  weeks  later  the  flag  was  received  by  the  regiment  and 
Colonel  Harris  answered  Governor  Boreman. 

December  31,  1864. 
Governor  A.  I.  Boreman: 
Dear  Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
favor  of  the  10th  inst.  which  came  to  hand  today. 

The  beautiful  flag  referred  to  which  the  Legislature  of 
West  Virginia  authorized  you  to  present  to  the  Regiment, 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  command,  came  to  hand  very 
soon  after  the  date  of  the  letter  which  had  been  so  tardy 
in  reaching  me;  and  was  proudly  received;  both  by  the 
regiment  and  myself,  and  as  evidence  of  the  States  appreci- 
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ation  of  our  humble  but  earnest  efforts  to  do  her  service, 
and  to  serve  our  common  country. 

Please  accept  the  thanks  of  myself  and  my  command 
for  the  kind  and  flattering  terms  in  which  it  has  pleased 
you  to  tender  us  this  precious  gift;  and  although  at  present 
separated  from  my  noble  regiment;  I  feel  no  hesitation  in 
promising  you  in  its  behalf,  that  this  beautiful  emblem  of 
our  nationality,  as  it  is  also  of  our  past  achievements  in  the 
cause  of  human  liberty,  and  will  be  of  our  future  greetings, 
will  be  safe  from  dishonor  in  the  keeping  of  the  brave  and 
patriotic  men  in  whose  hands  it  has  been  confided. 

Heartily  united  with  you  in  the  desire  expressed  by 
you  for  a  speedy  endication  of  the  authority  and  rights  of 
our  government,  and  the  reestablishment  of  a  peace  based 
on  a  sure  and  lasting  foundation. 

T.  M.  Harris, 

Col.   10th  Regiment.559 

Colonel  Harris'  war  record  had  been  watched  by  Governor 
A.  I.  Boreman  and  the  War  Department  in  Washington.  He  had 
molded  a  hard  fighting  regiment  out  of  his  raw  recruits  from 
the  West  Virginia  hills  and  they  had  played  an  important  part 
in  eradicating  the  guerrillas  in  the  backwoods.  His  men  had 
helped  turn  the  flank  of  the  enemy  at  the  Battles  of  Winchester 
and  Fisher's  Hill.  His  reverses  at  the  Battle  of  Cedar  Creek  had 
not  been  charged  to  him,  but  blamed  on  the  higher  officers.  He 
had  skillfully  reorganized  the  1st  Division  into  an  efficient 
fighting  unit  and  was  complimented  by  Generals  Crook  and 
Sheridan.  Representatives  of  the  Wheeling  Government  asked 
President  Lincoln  to  promote  Colonel  Harris.  After  conferring 
with  Secretary  of  War  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  the  President  gave 
Harris  the  rank  of  Brevet  Brigadier  General  in  recognition  of 
his  outstanding  bravery  in  reorganizing  his  troops  at  Middle- 
town  during  the  Battle  of  Cedar  Creek.  His  commission  was 
retroactive  to  October  19  when  he  took  command  of  the  1st 
Division.  Lieutenant  J.  M.  Horton  administered  the  oath  of  of- 
fice at  Camp  Russell  on  December  12,  1864.560 

General  Harris  had  no  political  influence  in  Wheeling,  West 
Virginia,  or  Washington,  D.  C.  His  rise  in  rank  was  due  to  the 
job  he  had  done.  He  could  not  claim  any  of  the  army  generals 
as  personal  friends,  unless  General  Lew  Wallace  could  be  desig- 
nated as  such. 

On  December  15  Senator  Willey  and  Representative  Blair 
called  on  President  Lincoln  in  the  Executive  Chambers,  asking 
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that  Harris  be  made  a  full  brigadier.  The  President  wrote  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  passing  on  the  information  for  processing 
through  proper  channels.501 

In  honor  of  his  promotion,  the  staff  officers  of  the  1st  Di- 
vision presented  General  Harris  with  a  complete  set  of  leather 
trappings  for  his  favorite  horse,  Old  Coaly. 

Headquarters^   1st  Inf.  Div. 
A.  W.  Va. 
Camp  Russell,  Va. 
Dec.  17,  1864. 
We   the   undersigned   members   of  the   staff  of  the    1st 
Infantry  Division,  respectfully  request  the  General  Com- 
manding to  accept  the  accompanying  Horse  Trappings  as 
a  small  token  of  our  appreciation  of  his  gallant  service  as 
an  officer,  and  of  his  character  as  a  man. 

While  we  congratulate  him  upon  his  recent  promotion, 
we  feel  that  the  Government  has  but  acknowledged  the 
merit  of  one  of  her  noblest  sons. 

Isaac  A.  Rosecrans,  Captain  8b  S  S  U.S.V. 
George  McComber,  Captain  &  A  W  A  G 
J.  Arnee,  Captain  &  Asst.  Q.M. 
I.  L.  Ballard,  1st  Lieut.  &  A  A  A  G 
I.  B.  Ormerman,  1st  Lieut.  &  A  V  Off. 
S.  A.  Rollyson,  1st  Lieut.  85  A  D  C 
Jim  Horton,  2nd  Lieut.  85  A  C  MG62 

As  the  war  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  drew  to  a  close  and 
both  armies  in  the  Richmond-Petersburg  area  prepared  for  the 
final  stage  of  the  conflict,  President  Lincoln  made  some  changes 
in  the  commands.  On  December  3  the  Twenty-Fourth  Corps 
was  formed  of  the  white  troops  of  the  Tenth  and  Eighteenth 
Army  Corps,  Army  of  the  James,  Department  of  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina.  Major  General  E.  O.  C.  Ord  commanded  the 
corps  for  three  days  and  Brevet  Major  General  A.  H.  Terry  di- 
rected operations  until  January  2,  1865. 

General  Harris  was  ordered  to  attach  his  division  to  the 
Twenty-Fourth  Corps,  Army  of  the  James,  but  the  directive  did 
not  reach  him  at  Camp  Russell  until  December  18.  The  2nd 
Division  was  to  be  used  to  keep  order  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  Valley  of  Virginia. 

Harris  was  told  to  assemble  his  men  at  Stephenson's  Depot 
the  following  morning  for  a  rendezvous  with  the  3rd  Brigade. 
The  order  arrived  late  and  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost  in 
marching  the  1st  Brigade  from  the  crossing  of  the  Opequon  to 
the  railroad.  Harris  left  all  wheeled  vehicles  for  the  use  of  Colo- 
nel Isaac  H.  Duval  who  occupied  the  positions  vacated  by  him. 
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Duval  was  late  in  filling  the  openings,  but  Harris  had  orders  not 
to  wait.'"" 

Early  on  December  19  the  3,500  men514  of  the  1st  Division 
were  assembled  on  time  at  Stephenson's  Depot.  A  short  delay 
was  caused  by  General  George  Crook  who  permanently  de- 
tached the  4th  West  Virginia  Infantry  from  the  2nd  Brigade, 
and  transferred  the  54th  Pennsylvania  and  23rd  Illinois  Infan- 
try Regiments  from  the  3rd  to  the  2nd  Brigade.505 

The  weather  turned  bitter  cold  and  the  railroad  cars  were 
filthy  cattle  pens  that  had  not  been  cleaned.  As  bad  as  they 
were,  the  men  who  drew  them  were  lucky  for  many  were  forced 
to  ride  on  top  and  nearly  froze  to  death.5™  They  left  Stephen- 
son's Depot  between  9:30  and  10  a.  m.  and  by  dark  had  passed 
through  Summit  Point,  Charles  Town  and  Harper's  Ferry.  They 
continued  by  the  way  of  Sandy  Hook,  Mononacy  and  Relay 
House,  arriving  in  the  Nation's  Capitol  at  8  a.  m.  The  trains  con- 
tinued through  the  town,  not  stopping  until  they  were  at  the 
wharf  and  near  the  boats  that  were  to  transport  them  down  the 
river.567 

Most  of  the  soldiers  had  never  been  in  Washington  and  want- 
ed to  see  the  historic  places,  but  they  were  not  permitted  to 
break  ranks.  The  town  loafers  and  curiosity  seekers  were  at  the 
wharf,  making  remarks  to  worry  the  men.  One  made  the  state- 
ment, "There  are  more  of  those  fellows  going  to  Grant's  army 
than  will  ever  get  back."588 

The  men  were  held  at  the  wharf  until  General  Harris  went  to 
the  War  Department  and  reported  to  Major  General  Henry  W. 
Halleck,  who  gave  him  instructions  to  proceed  to  the  Army  of 
the  James.569 

Returning  to  his  command,  General  Harris  ordered  his  men 
to  board  the  waiting  transports  and  at  noon  departed  down  the 
river.  Before  dark  they  passed  Mount  Vernon,  Washington's  old 
home,  and  at  10  p.  m.  were  one  hundred  miles  south  of  Wash- 
ington. During  the  night  a  storm  forced  the  boats  to  tie  up  at  the 
river  bank  because  of  high  winds.  The  storm  continued  through 
the  next  day  and  many  of  the  overloaded  boats  were  kept  in 
sheltered  bays  through  the  22nd. 

It  was  a  miserable  time  for  the  soldiers  aboard  the  ships  be- 
cause of  the  rain  and  cold.  Every  inch  of  deck  space  was  used 
for  transporting  the  men;  the  decks  being  packed  with  them.  In 
their  exposed  position,  they  suffered  much  but  their  discomfort 
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could  not  be  alleviated  under  the  circumstances.  To  add  to  their 
misery  they  ran  short  of  provisions,  as  they  only  carried  enough 
supplies  to  get  them  to  their  destination.570 

General  Harris'  boat  docked  on  the  22nd  with  one  of  his  bri- 
gades and  he  reported  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Smith,  Assistant 
Adjutant  General.  He  then  rode  to  headquarters  of  the  Twenty 
Fourth  Army  Corps  and  officially  reported  to  Brevet  Major 
General  Alfred  H.  Terry.571  Colonel  Milton  Wells,  with  his  15th 
West  Virginia  Infantry,  was  among  the  early  arrivals  and  re- 
ported to  Brigadier  General  Edward  Ferrero.572 

The  boats  that  were  delayed  because  of  the  storm  started 
again  early  on  the  23rd  and  proceeding  up  the  James  River,  ar- 
rived at  City  Point  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  at  dark.  There 
they  changed  boats  and  traveled  twenty  miles  to  a  point  eighty 
miles  from  Fort  Monroe.  On  their  arrival  they  occupied  quarters 
vacated  by  a  brigade  of  Brigadier  General  Adelbert  Ames'  divi- 
sion. 

General  Harris'  10th  West  Virginia  Infantry  had  been  sep- 
arated during  the  voyage  and  arrived  from  the  23rd  to  the 
25th,573  occupying  quarters  left  vacant  by  Major  General  Ben- 
jamin F.  Butler's  troops  who  had  gone  to  fight  the  Confederates 
at  Fort  Fisher.574 

The  miserable  trip  was  over  and  for  the  next  few  days  the  1st 
Division  was  busy  establishing  a  camp  and  preparing  for  the 
final  stage  of  the  Civil  War. 
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Chapter  Twenty 

The  Richmond-Petersburg  Campaign 

There  was  little  activity  on  General  Harris'  front  except  for 
heavy  shelling  of  the  men  working  on  the  Dutch  Gap  Canal.675 
Heavy  firing  was  heard  in  the  vicinity  of  Petersburg  December 
28,  1864.  Brigadier  General  C.  A.  Heckman  reported  to  Major 
General  Edward  O.  C.  Ord  that  the  Confederates  were  prepar- 
ing to  advance  and  he  ordered  General  Harris  to  rush  his  divi- 
sion into  battle  formation  to  stop  the  attack  if  it  occurred.576  The 
rumor  proved  to  be  false. 

General  Harris'  command  was  practically  the  same  as  it  had 
been  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  A  few  changes  had  been  made 
from  one  brigade  to  another.  Instead  of  the  1st  Division  it  was 
known  as  the  Independent  Division  of  the  Twenty  Fourth 
Corps,  but  was  listed  as  being  only  temporarily  attached.577 

The  3rd  Brigade  of  the  Independent  Division  was  stationed 
at  Bermuda  Hundred  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Milton 
Wells,  but  on  December  31  Lieutenant  Colonel  Moses  S.  Hall 
had  recovered  sufficiently  to  direct  the  brigade.  December  29 
Harris  moved  his  troops  from  their  camp  ground  which  had 
been  occupied  by  Brevet  Brigadier  General  N.  Martin  Curtis,  to 
make  room  for  the  2nd  Division  as  the  location  belonged  to 
them.  The  brigade  was  sent  to  General  Edward  Ord  and  was 
placed  in  reserve.578 

The  Independent  Division  was  scattered  over  the  countryside 
in  an  inefficient  manner  and  Harris  was  notified  to  report  to  the 
corps  headquarters  for  detailed  instructions  on  where  to  assem- 
ble them.  He  protested  moving  them  at  all  because  of  the  deep 
mud  but  a  few  days  later  marched  them  three  miles  to  the  right 
where  winter  quarters  were  constructed,  for  the  fourth  or  fifth 
time  for  many  of  the  troops.679 

Brigadier  General  Charles  Devens  temporarily  commanded 
the  Twenty  Fourth  Corps  from  January  2  to  15  when  it  was 
given  to  Major  General  John  Gibbon.  He  held  the  post  until 
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April  27,  after  the  close  of  the  war.  General  Ord  commanded 
the  Army  of  the  James.680 

By  the  end  of  1864,  the  soldiers  of  the  Confederacy  knew 
they  had  lost  the  war.5*1  It  was  only  a  matter  of  time  until  the 
mountains  of  supplies  in  the  North  would  drown  the  dwindling 
war  efforts  in  the  South.  Although  morale  was  low  in  the  South, 
it  was  not  their  lot  alone,  for  the  tired  and  worn  out  condition 
was  equally  bad  in  the  Northern  ranks.  Many  of  the  Union  sol- 
diers were  deserting  when  they  were  on  picket  duty  to  go  to 
their  homes  to  see  if  their  families  were  destitute.  The  situation 
became  so  acute  in  the  Richmond  area  that  General  John  Gib- 
bon sent  for  General  Harris  and  asked  him  if  he  thought  his 
men  would  desert  if  put  in  charge  of  picket  duty.  Harris  guaran- 
teed him  that  none  of  his  men  would  leave  the  ranks.582 

Harris  was  not  well  liked  by  his  men  because  of  his  strict  dis- 
cipline, but  his  methods  made  good  soldiers  for  not  a  man  in  his 
command  deserted  in  their  new  roll  of  Twenty  Fourth  Corps 
pickets.  Life  was  easy  for  them  compared  to  the  killing  marches 
connected  with  their  previous  campaigns.  They  spent  part  of 
their  time  on  picket  duty,  but  were  still  required  to  make  cordu- 
roy roads  over  swampy  ground,  cut  and  haul  firewood,  drill  and 
prepare  for  inspections.  Picket  duty,  their  principal  occupation, 
was  limited  to  one  day  each  week,  but  everyone  stood  in  line 
of  battle  in  front  of  the  trenches  for  an  hour  or  more  before 
daylight.583  The  pickets  were  only  fifty  yards  from  the  Confed- 
erate lines  and  both  sides  were  careful  not  to  fire  a  rifle  as  one 
such  careless  incident  would  have  started  a  bloody  battle.  In 
front  of  Fort  Harrison  the  Southern  pickets  and  General  Harris' 
men  marched  backward  and  forth  all  day  long  in  speaking  dis- 
tance of  each  other  without  a  hostile  word;  in  fact  he  would  not 
allow  any  conversation.  On  the  other  side  of  the  river  there  was 
constant  snipping  and  dodging.584 

General  Robert  E.  Lee  issued  orders  in  1864  that  any  Union 
soldier  who  deserted  to  his  ranks  would  be  sent  to  their  homes 
and  170  took  advantage  of  the  offer.  Many  of  the  deserters  were 
captured  and  returned  to  General  Grant's  headquarters.  By 
February  18,  1865,  fifteen  were  executed.585 

General  Harris  wanted  his  men  to  learn  a  lesson  in  desertion, 
and  on  January  9  ordered  the  entire  Independent  Division  to 
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stand  in  review  when  a  deserter  and  bounty  jumper  was  taken 
outside  the  trenches  and  shot.686 

Colonel  James  A.  Mulligan's  widow  sent  General  Harris  a 
photograph  of  her  husband,  with  other  mementos,  and  he  an- 
swered her  with  a  long  letter  January  16,  expressing  his  sorrow 
at  the  loss  of  his  former  commander.5"7  He  also  wrote  a  letter 
to  his  wife  about  the  same  time,  and  as  his  personal  letters  are 
rare,  it  is  printed  here  in  full. 

"I  sent  home  a  box  containing  baggage  which  is  neces- 
sary for  me  to  get  rid  of  and  with  some  munition  relics  &c. 
Among  these  you  will  find  some  fragments  of  100  pound 
shells  thrown  from  the  gunboats  at  the  battle  of  Deep  Bot- 
tom, September  29th,  or  perhaps  in  August.  Also  some 
fragments  from  a  hickory  tree  struck  and  cut  off  by  one  of 
these  or  by  a  solid  shot  showing  its  effects,  in  knocking  it 
into  slivers.  There  are  a  number  of  pebbles,  pieces  of  stone, 
&c,  from  Dutch  Gap  Canal  amongst  these  a  very  nice  piece 
of  coral.  I  also  sent  a  fan  whittled  out  of  a  piece  of  pine  by 
a  teamster  with  his  pen  knife  which  will  strike  you  as  in- 
genuous. I  sent  also  photographs  of  Col.  Mulligan  and 
Lieut.  Nugent,  &c,  85c.  I  send  a  pair  of  pants  that  you  can 
use  for  Johnny.  Amongst  the  relics  you  will  find  a  piece  of 
pine  sliver  off  the  mast  of  the  rebel  Drury. 

T.  M.  Harris.688 

General  Harris  moved  his  2nd  Brigade  from  Deep  Bottom  to 
Chaf fin's  Farm,  two  miles  away,  on  January  28.  The  new  camp 
was  on  the  north  side  of  the  James  River  and  in  front  of  Rich- 
mond.689 

Winter  had  not  slowed  the  activity  of  the  guerrillas  in  West 
Virginia,  and  in  some  places  the  danger  was  acute.  Governor 
Arthur  I.  Boreman  asked  for  the  return  of  General  Harris'  10th 
West  Virginia  Infantry  to  Beverly  to  re-establish  the  fort  for  the 
protection  of  the  citizens.  No  doubt  the  soldiers  would  have 
been  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  return  to  their  native  state.  Gen- 
eral Sheridan  went  to  see  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant  about  the 
matter,  but  he  was  not  willing  for  the  10th  to  be  sent  back  to 
the  interior  of  West  Virginia.  He  thought  General  Crook  was 
sufficiently  strong  to  rebuild  and  garrison  the  fort  at  Beverly 
without  extra  troops.590  Shortly  afterward  the  State  Scouts  in 
Glenville,  West  Virginia,  were  penned  in  the  courthouse  where 
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they  were  trying  to  fight  off  the  bushwhackers  who  had  invaded 
the  county  seat  of  Gilmer. 

The  War  Department  finally  acted  officially  on  Harris'  pro- 
motion. On  February  6,  General  Order  No.  15  was  issued,  pro- 
moting him  for  gallant  and  meritorious  service  at  the  Battle  of 
Middletown,  Va.,  retroactive  to  October  19,  1864.5i"  His  troubles 
were  not  over  however,  for  his  term  of  service  was  about  to  end. 
Unless  he  received  a  promotion  to  the  rank  of  full  Brigadier 
General,  or  was  assigned  to  a  command  his  rank  called  for,  he 
was  due  to  be  mustered  out  of  service.  In  desperation  he  wrote 
to  Brigadier  General  Edward  W.  Smith,  Assistant  Adjutant 
General,  Department  of  West  Virginia,  asking  for  help.6"2  Gen- 
eral Smith  contacted  Mr.  Blair  in  Washington  and  he  called  on 
President  Lincoln,  asking  that  Harris  be  promoted.  Lincoln 
passed  the  problem  on  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Executive  Mansion. 

Washington,  February  27th,   1865. 
Hon.  Sec.  of  War. 
Dear  Sir: 

Please  see  Hon.  Mr.  Blair  of  West  Virginia.  He  wishes 
Col.  Thomas  M.  Harris  to  be  a  Brigadier  General.  Oblige 
him  if  you  can. 

Yours  truly, 

A.  Lincoln.598 

The  dilatory  attitude  of  the  United  States  War  Department 
irritated  General  Ord,  and  he  wrote  an  important  letter  to  head- 
quarters on  the  matter. 

Headquarters,  Dept.  of  W.  Va. 

February  23,  1865. 
General  John  A.  Rawlins, 
Chief  of  Staff,  Armies  Before  Richmond. 

Sir:  I  enclose  a  case,  Brigadier  General  (by  Brevet)  T. 
M.  Harris.  According  to  the  ruling  in  this  case,  our  most 
valuable  officers  are  being  ordered  out  of  the  service.  Brig- 
adier General  Bell  was  ordered  out  of  the  service  before  he 
was  killed  in  it;  Brigadier  General  Harris  and  Jourdan  are 
also  ordered  out  of  service;  and  I  beg  leave  to  state  if  these 
orders  are  to  go  into  effect  I  be  released  from  the  command 
of  this  army;  for,  with  the  best  officers  being  ordered  out, 
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I  do  not  feel  myself  competent  to  command  the  new  troops 
and  new  officers. 

I  am  sir,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

O.E.C.  Ord. 

Major  General  of  Volunteers,  Com.694 

The  following  day,  Brigadier  General  Charles  Devens  sub- 
mitted a  plan  to  General  Turner  for  an  Independent  Division 
to  be  composed  of  General  Harris'  troops  totaling  3,376  men, 
3rd  Brigade  1st  Division  2,133,  and  3rd  Brigade  3rd  Division 
1,608,  making  a  total  of  over  7,000.  On  the  same  day,  February 
24,  Harris  was  ordered  to  prepare  immediately  for  removal  of 
his  troops,  together  with  those  of  the  3rd  Brigade,  1st  Division. 
Brigadier  General  R.  S.  Foster,  commanding  the  1st  Division 
of  the  Twenty  Fourth  Army  Corps  was  directed  to  be  ready  to 
occupy  their  lines  as  soon  as  they  moved.505 

The  revised  Independent  Division  appears  to  have  been  a 
temporary  arrangement  for  it  is  not  recognized  in  the  official 
records.596 

General  Grant  telegraphed  Secretary  of  War,  Edwin  M.  Stan- 
ton, asking  if  it  was  possible  to  promote  Harris  to  a  regular  rank 
of  Brigadier  General.  On  March  11  Stanton  replied,  stating 
there  was  no  vacancy  to  which  he  could  be  promoted.  Grant 
then  asked  Stanton  to  send  him  either  General  George  L.  Hart- 
suff  or  General  George  Sykes,  as  it  was  necessary  for  General 
Harris  to  be  discharged.  Instead,  General  August  V.  Kautz  was 
ordered  to  report  to  General  Ord  for  assignment,  probably  to 
take  General  Harris'  division.597 

As  the  spring  campaign  was  near,  General  Grant  began  a 
grand  review  of  his  army.  On  March  17  Admiral  David  D.  Por- 
ter, Secretary  of  War  Stanton,  General  and  Mrs.  Grant  and 
other  notables  inspected  and  reviewed  General  Harris'  Inde- 
pendent Division.  When  Stanton  reached  the  end  of  the  line,  he 
evidently  approved  of  Harris'  division,  for  he  turned  to  him,  and 
in  a  quiet  way  stated  Generals  Grant  and  Ord  had  urged  he  be 
promoted  to  Brigadier  General  but  there  was  no  vacancy.  As  he 
started  to  leave  he  turned  and  told  General  Harris  to  stay  with 
his  division  in  some  capacity  and  he  would  go  back  to  Washing- 
ton and  muster  out  a  general  he  could  spare  and  give  the  com- 
mission to  him.598 

Harris  knew  he  was  creating  an  embarrassing  position  for 
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Generals  Ord  and  Gibson  by  continuing  as  commander  of  the 
Independent  Division,  for  they  wanted  to  assign  the  command 
to  Brigadier  General  John  W.  Turner,  a  regular  commissioned 
officer.  Turner  had  been  serving  as  a  staff  officer,  but  with  the 
spring  offensive  shaping  up,  he  wanted  a  command  of  his  own. 
Harris  visited  Turner  and  volunteered  to  release  the  division, 
and  the  offer  was  accepted.  General  Harris  again  assumed  com- 
mand of  his  old  3rd  Brigade  of  the  same  division,  replacing  his 
brother-in-law,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Moses  S.  Hall.599 

The  Independent  Division  was  assigned  a  new  insignia  March 
18,  a  white  heart.  The  1st  Division  was  given  the  red  heart  and 
the  3rd  Division  drew  the  blue.600 

The  Richmond  campaign  bogged  down  during  the  winter  as 
it  was  impossible  for  an  army  to  transport  the  necessary  sup- 
plies to  support  itself.  General  Grant  was  impatient  for  he 
feared  General  Lee  would  take  advantage  of  the  first  good 
weather  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  the  fortifications  at  Rich- 
mond and  Petersburg  and  fight  a  running  battle.  The  greatest 
danger  of  a  withdrawal  was  that  he  might  join  forces  with  Gen- 
eral Joe  Johnston.  If  that  was  done,  and  a  scorched  earth  policy 
was  put  in  effect  behind  him,  the  Union  commanders  would  be 
at  a  great  disadvantage  because  of  the  lengthened  supply  line. 
Both  Grant  and  Lee  were  preparing  to  fight  either  in  the 
trenches  or  a  running  battle.  The  outcome  depended  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  roads."01 

General  Philip  Sheridan  decided  to  move  his  cavalry  from 
Winchester  to  Richmond  to  assist  Grant  in  ending  the  war. 
Many  of  his  men  were  dismounted  for  lack  of  horses  and  they 
were  sent  by  boat  to  City  Point.  The  mounted  portion  rode 
south.  As  the  crossing  of  the  Chickahominy  would  be  a  danger- 
ous operation,  General  Turner  marched  his  entire  Independent 
Division  ten  miles  to  the  crossing  to  assist  in  the  maneuver.  The 
movement  was  so  well  timed  that  both  detachments  reached 
the  river  at  the  same  time.602 

General  Lee  wanted  to  withdraw  to  Danville,  and  to  cover 
his  movements,  attacked  and  captured  Fort  Steadman  on  March 
25.  The  Union  troops  soon  drove  the  Confederates  back.608 

General  Grant  was  not  deceived  by  the  move.  A  week  of  good 
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weather  had  made  the  roads  passable  and  he  knew  the  with- 
drawal of  Lee's  army  was  about  to  take  place.  To  prevent  it, 
Grant  ordered  a  general  advance  along  the  battle  lines  March 

General  Ord  was  given  command  of  General  John  Turner's 
Independent  Division,  General  Robert  S.  Foster's  Division,  Gen- 
eral William  Birney's  Division  of  the  Twenty  Fifth  Corps  and 
General  Ranald  S.  Mackenzie's  Cavalry  Division.  General  Ed- 
ward O.  C.  Ord  prepared  his  command  to  march  in  conjunction 
with  General  John  Gibbon's  two  divisions  of  the  Twenty  Fourth 
Corps  and  General  Birney's  division  of  the  Twenty  Fifth.""6 

The  unit  of  which  General  Harris'  brigade  was  a  part  was 
composed  of  the  Independent  Division,  First  Infantry  Division, 
Battery  A  of  the  5th  United  States,  Battery  B  of  the  1st  United 
States  and  the  17th  New  York  Independent  Battery.  They  were 
ordered  to  cross  the  James  River  from  north  to  south  at  sunset, 
leaving  the  3rd  Division  to  hold  the  lines.  The  James  was 
crossed  at  Point  of  Rocks  and  they  marched  until  3:30  a.  m., 
then  camped  on  the  bank  of  the  Appomattox  River  at  4  o'clock. 

As  it  was  necessary  for  the  move  to  be  done  in  secrecy  a  rear 
guard  was  left  to  hold  the  old  camps,  the  tents  left  standing  and 
the  bands  played  on  the  camp  grounds  for  several  days  to  de- 
ceive the  local  citizens."""  The  terrain  the  armies  were  traveling 
over  was  mostly  forested  and  swampy  and  each  division  was 
limited  to  six  or  eight  field  guns.607 

On  the  28th,  the  Independent  Division  passed  General 
George  G.  Meade's  headquarters  and  made  camp  at  sundown 
near  Fort  Seibert,  performing  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
marches  of  the  Civil  War.  There  were  very  few  stragglers.608 

President  Lincoln  was  visiting  General  Grant,  helping  him 
plan  the  final  movements  of  the  war.  At  9  a.  m.  March  29,  Grant 
bid  the  President  farewell  and  ordered  his  train  to  start  for  the 
battle  lines.  President  Lincoln  stayed  at  City  Point  to  be  near 
Grant  and  keep  up  with  the  progress  of  the  war.  The  spring 
campaign  had  begun  in  earnest.609 

Grant's  troops  had  been  in  motion  since  3  a.  m.  in  a  general 
advance  toward  the  front.010  The  3rd  Brigade  of  the  Independ- 
ent Division  arrived  at  Humphrey's  Station  on  the  City  Point 
Railroad  early  on  the  29th.  During  the  day  there  was  a  general 
slow  advance,  the  division  moving  in  unison  with  the  Second 
Corps,  again  crossing  Hatcher's  Run,  and  at  noon  took  a  position 
on  the  left  of  the  line  of  entrenchments.  The  Second  Corps  was 
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at  Dabney's  Mill.  The  Independent  Division  was  placed  near 
them  and  held  in  reserve  to  the  1st  Division.011  They  had 
marched  thirty  six  miles  to  the  front  from  their  winter  quarters. 

Secretary  of  War  Edwin  M.  Stanton  remembered  his  promise 
to  General  Harris.  With  a  red  tape  cutting  sweep  of  his  pen  he 
commissioned  General  Harris  a  full  Brigadier  General  March 
29.  The  tired  and  weary  Harris  received  the  good  news  during 
the  afternoon  march.  However  the  commission  was  not  official 
until  April  2  when  Congress  voted  on  it.K12  In  the  turmoil  of 
hard  campaigning  there  was  no  time  to  secure  a  suitable  com- 
mand for  him  and  he  stayed  in  the  Independent  Division  as 
commander  of  the  3rd  Brigade  until  after  the  surrender  of  Gen- 
eral Robert  E.  Lee  at  Appomattox  Court  House. 

Late  on  the  29th,  the  Union  cavalry  was  at  Dinwiddie  Court 
House.  The  left  of  the  infantry  line  extended  to  the  Quaker 
Read  near  the  intersection  with  the  Boydton  Plank  Road.  The 
position  of  the  Union  troops  from  left  to  right  was  Major  Gen- 
eral Philip  H.  Sheridan,  Major  General  Gouverneur  K.  Warren, 
Major  General  Andrew  A.  Humphreys,  Major  General  Edward 
O.  C.  Ord,  Major  General  Horatio  G.  Wright  and  Major  General 
John  G.  Parke.  The  3rd  Brigade  was  on  the  left  of  the  Independ- 
ent Division,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Andrew  Potter's  brigade  was 
on  the  right  of  the  line  connecting  with  General  Foster's  divi- 
sion. The  line  of  combat  was  unbroken  from  Appomattox  to 
Dinwiddie."13  It  became  a  miserable  night  for  the  troops  when  a 
heavy  spring  rain  began  to  fall. 

By  4:30  a.  m.  the  Union  Army  was  ready  to  move.  Colonel 
William  B.  Curtis  moved  his  brigade  to  join  General  Harris  at 
5  o'clock.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Andrew  Potter's  brigade  moved 
first  and  was  followed  by  General  Harris.  The  brigade  trains 
were  left  near  Potter's  headquarters  ready  to  move  forward 
when  the  order  was  given.014  The  Second  Corps  took  the  lead 
in  the  sector  vacated  by  Harris,  crossing  Hatcher's  Run  in  the 
maneuver.  The  remainder  of  the  Twenty  Fourth  Corps  crossed 
the  creek  and  formed  in  line  of  battle  on  the  right  of  the  Second 
Corps. 

Early  in  the  morning,  General  Harris  was  stopped  by  snipers 
and  advance  pickets.  General  John  Turner  directed  him  to  drive 
them  back  to  their  own  lines.  Harris  ordered  Captain  Cornelius 
Gandy  of  the  15th  West  Virginia  Infantry  Regiment  and  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Horace  Kellogg  of  the  123rd  Ohio  Infantry,  who 
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was  temporarily  under  him,  to  charge  the  enemy.  The  Confed- 
erate pickets  were  either  captured  or  driven  back  to  their  fortifi- 
cations and  General  Foster  advanced  to  within  400  yards  of  the 
Confederate  lines  and  completely  silenced  their  artillery.615 

General  Sheridan  advanced  to  Dinwiddie  Court  House  during 
the  day,  where  he  found  the  enemy  prepared  for  battle.  Major 
General  Warren  advanced  a  short  distance  and  extended  his 
line  across  Boydton  Plank  Road  to  near  White  Oak  Road.  Gen- 
eral Humphreys  drove  the  enemy  in  front  of  him  to  the  main 
line  of  fortifications  on  Hacker's  Creek,  near  Burgess'  Mills. 
Generals  Wright  and  Parke  made  an  examination  of  the  lines  in 
front  of  them,  all  in  conjunction  with  the  first  advance  made  by 
General  Harris.610 

The  rain  had  fallen  continuously  and  the  roads  became  im- 
passable because  of  the  mud,  but  there  was  no  stopping  once  the 
campaign  had  started.  The  wooded  country  was  level  and  by 
nightfall  March  30  the  fields  had  become  ponds  of  quicksand 
and  mud,  in  which  the  horses  sunk  up  to  their  bellies.  It  was 
impossible  to  bring  up  supplies  because  of  the  danger  of  losing 
the  wagons  in  the  quagmires  that  covered  the  battlefields.  The 
roads  disappeared  altogether  and  it  was  impossible  to  move 
anything  except  where  corduroy  roads  were  laid  in  front  of  the 
moving  trains.  The  officers  later  stated  the  help  of  Noah  was 
needed  more  than  that  of  General  Grant.  When  an  officer  rode 
by,  the  troops  would  call  out,  asking  when  the  gun  boats  were 
coming  up.  General  Harris'  men  were  lucky  as  they  did  not  do 
much  marching  that  day.  Their  hard  tramping  and  maneuvering 
was  done  before  the  rains  started.  The  entire  campaign  had 
been  premature  and  ill  timed.017 

The  rain  stopped  at  8:30  a.  m.  on  the  31st.'nR  The  Twenty 
Fourth  Corps  moved  still  further  to  the  left  and  took  a  position 
in  front  of  Fort  Useless,  on  Hatcher's  Run.  Skirmishing  was  con- 
tinuous during  the  day  and  the  musket  fire  never  stopped.  The 
Confederates  charged  General  Harris'  section  of  the  line,  but  he 
personally  led  the  11th  West  Virginia  Infantry  Regiment  in  a 
counter-charge  and  drove  them  back  capturing  several  prisoners. 
The  enemy  lines  were  protected  by  earthworks,  and  heavy  tim- 
bers had  been  felled  across  the  space  in  front  of  their  lines  mak- 
ing it  difficult  for  advancing  troops.  The  total  gain  of  the  Union 
line  during  the  day  was  not  more  than  three  fourths  of  a  mile  in 
any  one  place,  and  in  some  sectors  none.019 

General  G.  K.  Warren  ordered  one  division  forward  to  take 
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White  Oak  Road  but  it  was  well  protected  and  they  were  driven 
back.  General  Sheridan  also  advanced  but  was  forced  to  retreat. 
Later  in  the  day  both  recovered  the  ground  they  had  lost.620 

General  Harris  commanded  troops  as  hardened  and  trust- 
worthy as  any  in  the  Union  Army.  They  had  been  in  the  fighting 
so  long  that  personal  danger  meant  little  to  them.  During  the 
day,  Lieutenant  Colonel  John  W.  Holliday  and  the  15th  West 
Virginia  Infantry  made  a  charge  across  the  field  to  the  enemy 
trenches.  They  were  repulsed  and  he,  with  Lieutenant  E.  F.  Pig- 
gott,  Company  G,  12  th  West  Virginia  Infantry,  were  left  strand- 
ed on  the  field  between  the  lines,  with  only  stumps  for  protec- 
tion. Holliday  spotted  an  overcoat  cut  in  the  open  field  and  told 
Piggott  he  would  like  to  have  it.  Without  a  word  Piggott  left  his 
protecting  stump  and  in  a  hail  of  bullets  recovered  the  coat  and 
handed  it  to  Holliday.""1 

General  Harris'  brigade  marched  seventy  miles  in  March  and 
captured  100  prisoners.  In  the  previous  three  days  he  had  lost 
three  killed,  fifty  one  wounded  and  three  missing.0" 

There  was  heavy  firing  April  1  in  front  of  the  Independent 
Division.  Soon  the  two  sides  were  skirmishing  and  continued  to 
fight  throughout  the  day.  The  main  charge  of  the  Confederates 
was  repulsed  and  with  a  heavy  loss  to  them  of  thirty  killed, 
wounded  and  captured.  The  earthworks  were  finally  taken  and 
the  Southern  troops  fell  back  toward  Petersburg  until  they 
reached  their  trenches  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city.""5 

General  Sheridan,  reinforced  by  General  Warren,  drove  the 
enemy  back  to  Five  Forks  and  late  in  the  evening  carried  that 
position,  capturing  five  or  six  thousand  prisoners.  General  Har- 
ris left  Lieutenant  Colonel  Horace  Kellogg  with  the  123rd  Ohio 
Infantry  on  the  skirmish  line  and  withdrew  his  other  troops  for 
the  night."1-'4 

Grant  thought  the  Southern  Army  would  attack  General 
Sheridan  during  the  night  and  escape  before  help  could  reach 
him.  To  prevent  it  he  sent  Brevet  Major  General  Nelson  A. 
Miles'  division  of  Humphreys'  corps  to  help  hold  the  line.  A 
heavy  bombardment  continued  until  4  a.  m.""B 

As  soon  as  the  shelling  stopped,  General  Grant  ordered  an 
assault  made  on  the  Confederate  fortifications.""6  In  preparation, 
General  John  Turner,  commanding  the  Independent  Division, 
massed  Colonel  William  B.  Curtis'  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  An- 
drew Potter's  brigades  on  the  right  of  Colonel  George  B.  Dan- 
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dy.027  General  Ord  was  directed  to  support  the  Sixth  Corps  if  he 
could  not  break  the  lines,  but  he  accomplished  both."2* 

At  7  a.  m.  General  Turner  ordered  General  Harris  to  move  a 
strong  force  up  to  the  enemy  lines  to  see  if  they  were  leaving, 
which  he  suspected.  Harris  charged  the  enemy  entrenchments 
on  the  north  bank  of  Hatcher's  Run,  a  distance  of  about  300 
yards.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Kellogg,  who  had  been  left  on  the 
skirmish  line  the  night  before,  accompanied  him  in  the  charge. 
The  move  was  successful  with  no  loss  to  Harris.  In  the  skirmish 
the  Confederates  lost  one  captain,  one  lieutenant  and  twenty 
eight  enlisted  men.  They  also  captured  two  guns  and  three  bat- 
tle flags,  two  of  which  were  secured  by  the  123rd  Ohio  Infantry. 
During  the  advance  the  men  crawled  through  a  dense  slashing 
of  timbers  felled  across  the  open  space  in  front  of  the  earth- 
works permitting  most  of  the  garrison  to  escape  before  Harris' 
men  entered  the  fort."  J 

General  Harris  was  not  the  first  to  break  through  the  lines. 
At  4 :  30  a.  m.  a  starting  gun  fired  a  signal  for  the  Sixth  Corps  to 
begin  their  assault.  They  formed  a  wedge  near  Fort  Welch,  about 
three  miles  from  Harris'  position,  and  advanced  to  the  enemy 
trenches.  Part  of  their  men  were  equipped  with  axes  to  clear  the 
fallen  timber  and  other  obstructions  that  halted  their  advance, 
and  at  6:30  succeeded  in  broaching  the  Confederate  fortifica- 
tions. They  immediately  asked  for  help  and  a  total  of  two  divi- 
sions was  sent  to  their  aid.  The  1st  and  2nd  Brigades  of  the 
Independent  Division,  under  the  personal  direction  of  General 
Turner,  were  stationed  near  the  Union  signal  tower  to  assist  the 
Sixth  Corps.  General  Wright  moved  his  Sixth  Corps  to  the  left 
as  soon  as  he  entered  the  lines,  driving  the  enemy  toward  Gen- 
eral Harris'  position  on  Hatcher's  Run,  and  were  closely  fol- 
lowed by  two  divisions  of  General  Ord's  command.630 

After  General  Harris  secured  the  fort,  he  was  met  by  a  staff 
officer  of  the  Sixth  Corps  who  was  surprised  to  learn  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  Confederate  lines  had  already  been  captured.631  His 
command  reformed  within  twenty  minutes  and  was  ready  for 
battle.  The  123  Ohio  Infantry  was  left  in  the  fortifications  to 
hold  the  position.632 

Harris  advanced  to  the  left,  inside  the  Confederate  fortifica- 
tions, preceded  by  the  1st  Division.  The  fragment  of  the  Sixth 
Corps  that  accompanied  him  marched  to  the  left,  outside  the 
trenches.  No  resistance  was  met  in  that  quarter  until  within  half 
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a  mile  of  the  outer  chain  of  forts  a  mile  south  of  Petersburg. 
There  the  enemy  posted  men  to  halt  the  Union  advance.688 

General  Grant  ordered  Wright  and  Ord  to  advance  to  the 
east  to  cut  the  enemy  lines  southwest  of  Petersburg.63*  General 
Humphreys  pushed  forward,  joining  Wright  on  the  left.  General 
John  Parke  succeeded  in  driving  the  Confederates  from  his 
front,  but  was  unable  to  carry  the  inner  line.  General  Sheridan 
was  out  of  danger  at  last  and  returned  General  Miles  to  his 
proper  command.  In  the  general  advance,  Generals  Gibbon,  Fos- 
ter, Turner  and  Birney  moved  in  unison.685 

By  noon  all  the  Confederate  forts  on  the  southeast  of  the  city 
were  in  Union  hands  except  three  on  the  left  of  the  line.636  Gen- 
eral Gibbon  sent  a  direct  order  to  General  Harris  to  support 
Foster,  who  had  formed  a  battle  line  in  front  of  him,  and  Harris 
reformed  his  brigade  in  a  supporting  line  a  short  distance  to  the 
rear.  He  joined  Foster  to  look  at  the  battlefield  and  work  out  a 
plan  for  taking  the  forts.  Foster  thought  Harris  could  help  him 
most  by  moving  his  troops  to  the  left,  but  a  heavy  fire  from 
skirmishers,  sharpshooters  and  a  battery  was  encountered.  See- 
ing his  danger,  Harris  moved  to  the  right  and  advanced  to  a  ra- 
vine where  his  men  were  given  some  time  to  rest  as  they  were 
greatly  fatigued  by  the  marching  and  fighting.  Foster  soon  ad- 
vanced his  command  and  took  a  position  to  the  rear  of  Harris 
for  the  purpose  of  cover  and  rest.  Harris  advanced  his  skirmish- 
ers to  probe  the  enemy  lines.  His  sharpshooters  were  armed 
with  the  latest  Spencer  rifles  and  succeeded  in  driving  the  ene- 
my back.637 

As  soon  as  the  3rd  Brigade  had  rested  sufficiently,  Harris  or- 
dered them  to  charge  Fort  Whitworth,  about  600  yards  oblique- 
ly to  the  right.  The  advance  was  made  with  cheering  and  shout- 
ing and  Harris  succeeded  in  gaining  possession  of  a  cluster  of 
buildings  100  or  150  yards  from  Fort  Whitworth,  in  which  a 
regiment  of  Confederate  soldiers  had  previously  been  quartered. 
A  murderous  fire  was  poured  into  them  from  Fort  Gregg,  as 
well  as  from  skirmishers  and  sharpshooters  from  the  left,  and 
they  were  pinned  down  in  the  buildings.  They  were  in  advance 
of  the  fighting  line  and  it  was  necessary  to  wait  for  the  main 
body  of  troops  to  come  up.638 

When  General  Gibson  reached  his  men  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort 
Welch,  where  the  Sixth  Corps  had  broken  through,  he  learned 
Harris  and  Foster  were  already  in  line  before  Fort  Whitworth 
and  Fort  Gregg.  The  1st  and  2nd  Brigades  of  Turner's  Inde- 
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pendent  Division  came  up  and  formed  in  the  rear  of  Foster.038 
At  the  same  time  a  division  of  the  Sixth  Corps  advanced  to  the 
left  of  Harris  to  halt  the  fire  that  was  holding  up  his  advance. 
The  shelling  from  Fort  Whitworth  ceased  and  Harris  ordered 
his  men  to  fire  on  Fort  Gregg  since  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
move  on  Fort  Whitworth  until  Gregg  was  at  least  partly  si- 
lenced.'4" Foster  made  a  steady  advance  on  Fort  Gregg  and  to 
his  surprise  found  it  surrounded  by  a  deep  ditch  partly  filled 
with  water.  His  position  was  raked  with  fire  from  both  right  and 
left641 

A  desperate  fight  was  soon  in  progress  for  the  possession  of 
Fort  Gregg,  The  colors  of  the  2nd  Brigade  of  the  Independent 
Division  were  the  first  to  be  planted  on  the  fortification.  The 
bitter  hand-to-hand  combat  continued  for  thirty  minutes  after 
the  Union  forces  entered  the  fort.  The  Northern  officers  after- 
ward commented  on  the  bravery  of  the  Confederate  defenders 
and  55  Southern  dead  were  found  inside.042 

The  expected  reinforcements  on  Harris'  left  had  not  connect- 
ed with  his  line,  but  he  could  not  wait  for  them  since  the  garri- 
son of  Fort  Whitworth  was  leaving.  Harris  led  his  men  in  a 
charge  on  the  fort  and  succeeded  in  capturing  the  colonel  in 
command,  as  well  as  one  captain,  two  lieutenants  and  65  enlist- 
ed men.  Two  dead  and  two  wounded  men  were  found  inside  the 
fort.  Harris  sent  part  of  his  command  in  pursuit  of  the  retreat- 
ing garrison  who  succeeded  in  capturing  a  few  Confederates, 
Others  were  surrounded  by  skirmishers,  making  a  total  of  85 
captured  by  General  Harris'  3rd  Brigade.  The  portion  of  his 
brigade  that  advanced  beyond  Fort  Whitworth  captured  a  small 
fortification  200  yards  in  advance,  the  last  of  the  outer  defenses 
of  Petersburg.  Harris  again  rested  his  men  an  hour  and  then 
marched  his  prisoners  to  the  right  of  Fort  Gregg  and  reported 
to  the  division  commander.648  In  1867  he  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Brevet  Major  General  for  his  part  in  the  capture  of  Fort 
Whitworth.644 

The  Confederates  south  of  Hatcher's  Run  retreated  to  Suther- 
land's Station  where  they  were  overtaken  by  General  Miles'  di- 
vision and  a  battle  was  fought.  General  Sheridan  came  upon  the 
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scene  and  deploying  his  men  to  right  and  left,  threatened  to 
turn  both  flanks  of  the  enemy.  The  Southern  lines  broke,  leav- 
ing many  guns  and  prisoners.  They  retreated  by  the  main  road 
along  the  Appomattox  River."45 

The  loss  on  April  2  to  Gibbon's  command  during  the  capture 
of  the  forts  was  ten  officers  and  one  hundred  and  twelve  enlist- 
ed men  killed.  Twenty  seven  commissioned  officers  and  five 
hundred  and  sixty  five  enlisted  men  were  wounded."4"  A  total  of 
300  prisoners  were  captured  by  his  command. 

General  Harris  ordered  his  men  to  camp  on  the  right  of  Fort 
Gregg.  During  the  night  Richmond  and  Petersburg  were  evacu- 
ated, ending  the  Richmond  campaign. 

Harris  was  always  proud  of  the  fact  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant 
had  watched  him  take  Fort  Whitworth.  After  the  fort  had  fallen, 
Grant  rode  up  to  him,  dismounted,  shook  his  hand  and  compli- 
mented him  on  the  way  he  had  fought  the  battle.647 
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Chapter  Twenty-One 

The  End  of  the  War 

The  Independent  Division  took  the  lead  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
retreating  Confederates  April  3,  starting  out  on  the  Cox  Road  in 
the  direction  of  Burkeville.  Later  in  the  day  they  marched  to 
the  left  of  the  South  Side  Railroad.  General  Philip  Sheridan 
moved  toward  the  Danville  Road,  followed  by  General  George 
G.  Meade  with  the  Second  and  Sixth  Corps.648 

On  April  4  the  Independent  Division  marched  fifteen  miles 
along  the  railroad  tracks.  Sheridan  arrived  at  the  Danville  Road 
near  Jetersville  where  he  learned  General  Robert  E.  Lee  was  at 
Amelia  Court  House.  He  immediately  entrenched  his  men  to 
wait  for  General  Meade  who  arrived  the  next  day.649 

General  John  Turner  led  the  Independent  Division  to  Burke- 
ville April  5,  having  marched  by  the  way  of  Poplar  Grove,  Well- 
ville  and  Bunkerville  Station,  arriving  at  10:15  p.  m.  after  a 
hard  forced  march. 

The  following  day  Lieutenant  Colonel  Horace  Kellogg's 
123rd  Ohio  Infantry,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Albert  P.  Moulton's 
54th  Pennsylvania  Infantry  with  a  squad  from  the  4th  Massa- 
chusetts Cavalry  were  ordered  detached  from  General  Turner's 
command  and  proceed  to  High  Bridge,  the  crossing  of  Sandy 
Creek,  where  they  were  all  captured  by  a  superior  force  of  Can- 
federates.650 

General  Lee  was  marching  west  of  Jetersville.  The  Sixth 
Corps  followed;  the  Second  and  Fifth  also  advanced  after  forc- 
ing the  enemy  to  abandon  several  hundred  wagons  and  pieces 
of  artillery. 

At  noon,  General  Harris,  in  company  with  the  rest  of  General 
Edward  O.  C.  Ord's  command,  moved  from  Burkeville  on  the 
Farmville  Road,  following  General  Robert  S.  Foster's  division. 
The  defeat  and  capture  of  the  two  regiments  from  Ord's  com- 
mand caused  a  delay  in  the  Confederate  retreat  and  General 
Harris  encountered  the  flank  of  the  enemy  at  Rice's  Station,  in 
the  vicinity  of  High  Bridge  on  the  South  Side  Railroad.  Harris 
deployed  his  men  into  battle  formation  on  Foster's  left  and 
skirmishing  began. 

In  the  afternoon,  Sheridan  attacked  the  enemy  south  of  Sail- 
or's Creek,  capturing  sixteen  pieces  of  artillery  and  400  wagons. 
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The  skirmish  detained  the  Confederates  until  the  Sixth  Corps 
arrived  for  a  general  attack  and  they  captured  between  six  and 
seven  thousand  prisoners.  Although  Harris'  brigade  helped  in 
the  battle,  they  were  only  skirmishers  and  he  lost  no  men.661 

A  general  and  perhaps  final  battle  was  expected  the  next 
morning  but  daylight  disclosed  Lee  had  evacuated  his  men  dur- 
ing the  night.  The  Fifth  Corps  and  all  the  cavalry  except  one 
division  moved  to  Prince  Edward  Court  House.  The  Second 
Corps  and  a  small  detachment  of  cavalry  marched  to  Farmville, 
where  they  learned  the  enemy  had  crossed  to  the  north  side  of 
the  Appomattox  River.  The  Union  pursuit  was  close  on  their 
heels  and  they  did  not  have  time  to  destroy  the  bridge.  The 
Second  Corps  and  a  division  of  cavalry  crossed  to  help  them. 

General  Grant  sent  a  message  to  General  Lee,  pointing  out 
the  necessity  of  surrendering  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 
Lee  replied  asking  the  terms  of  surrender,  but  refused  to  admit 
the  necessity  of  giving  up  at  that  time.652 

The  following  morning  Grant  replied  to  Lee,  stating  the  only 
thing  he  would  insist  on  was  the  Confederate  soldiers  must  give 
up  their  arms  and  remain  peaceful  until  they  were  properly  ex- 
changed.653 

At  5  p.  m.  April  8,  the  Independent  Division  marched  on  the 
Lynchburg  Road.  Sheridan  moved  ahead  of  them  and  was  soon 
far  in  advance.  The  1st  Division  followed  Turner  closely  with 
most  of  the  Fifth  Corps  behind  them.  During  the  day,  General 
Meade's  command  skirmished  almost  continuously  with  Lee's 
rear  guard  but  was  unable  to  bring  on  a  general  engagement. 
General  Grant  traveled  with  General  Meade.  Late  in  the  eve- 
ning, Sheridan  struck  the  railroad  at  Appomattox  Station,  driv- 
ing the  enemy  from  that  point,  capturing  25  pieces  of  artillery, 
a  hospital  train  and  four  carloads  of  supplies  intended  for  Lee's 
army.  At  10  p.  m.  the  entire  army  camped  after  sixteen  hours 
of  hard  marching,  covering  thirty  two  miles.  General  Harris 
placed  his  brigade  in  a  small  woods  to  the  side  of  the  road. 

The  presence  of  Union  troops  in  Appomattox  County  was  a 
new  experience  for  most  of  the  inhabitants.  They  had  not  suf- 
fered through  continuous  fighting  as  had  the  citizens  farther 
north.654 

At  midnight  Grant  received  a  message  from  General  Lee, 
stating  he  would  meet  him  at  10  a.  m.  on  the  old  stage  road  be- 
tween the  picket  lines,  but  he  still  would  not  admit  an  emergen- 
cy had  come.655 
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General  Harris  had  his  men  on  the  march  at  3  a.  m.  on  the 
fateful  9th  of  April.  They  advanced  four  or  five  miles  and  were 
ordered  to  double  time  into  line  on  the  right  of  General  Foster. 
This  was  near  the  Appomattox  Road,  leading  to  Lynchburg. 
They  arrived  in  time  to  check  a  cavalry  charge  and  the  enemy 
retreated  past  Appomattox  Court  House.  After  advancing  a 
mile  through  grape  and  shell  a  white  flag  was  seen  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  field.  General  Lee  asked  for  a  suspension  of  hos- 
tilities pending  negotiations.  General  Grant  had  not  met  him 
that  morning  as  Lee  had  not  definitely  stated  his  intention  of 
surrendering.  A  cease  fire  was  ordered  just  as  General  Harris 
was  ready  to  lead  an  advance  across  the  battle  lines.656  General 
Meade  granted  a  short  truce  since  Grant  had  not  arrived.657 

General  John  B.  Gordon  tried  to  withdraw  to  avoid  being 
captured  but  General  Harris  held  him  in  line.  The  Confederate 
artillery  had  stopped  firing  except  for  one  unit.  Harris  ordered 
Captain  James  A.  Jarboe,  Company  I,  10th  West  Virginia  In- 
fantry Regiment,  to  advance  his  skirmish  line.  In  a  few  minutes 
he  captured  the  battery.  In  this  action  Harris  silenced  the  last 
guns  of  the  Confederacy  put  in  position  by  General  Robert  E. 
Lee.658 

General  Grant  arrived  at  Appomattox  Court  House  at  1  p.  m. 
and  met  General  Lee  who  signed  the  surrender  papers. 

The  two  armies  camped;  many  in  pistol  shot  of  each  other.659 
After  the  first  day  the  troops  mingled  freely.  The  hungry  Con- 
federates were  anxious  to  trade  or  sell  their  money  and  the 
Yankees  were  willing  to  buy  it  for  souvenirs.  As  soon  as  they  re- 
ceived their  greenbacks  in  exchange,  they  visited  the  sutlers' 
wagons  on  the  Union  side  of  the  line  (which  in  some  mysterious 
way  had  kept  up  with  the  rapid  advance  of  the  army)  purchas- 
ing tobacco  and  food.660  The  Southern  soldiers  had  nothing  to 
eat  for  several  days  except  parched  corn,  and  the  Union  men — 
their  hate  tempered  by  victory — divided  their  supplies  with 
their  former  enemies.661  To  everyone's  relief,  the  Civil  War  was 
over.66" 

General  Harris'  brigade  camped  and  remained  there  until 
April  12.  The  Fifth  Corps,  General  R.  S.  Mackenzie's  cavalry 
and  other  units  of  General  Turner's  Independent  Division  were 
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there  to  help  list  the  government  supplies  and  paroling  the 
Southern  soldiers.  The  captured  supplies  were  sent  to  Burke- 
ville,  where  the  North  had  established  a  camp.663 

General  Harris'  loss  in  the  Appomattox  campaign  was  heavy, 
losing  four  officers  and  forty  four  enlisted  men  killed,  thirteen 
officers  and  three  hundred  and  thirty  nine  enlisted  men  wound- 
ed, a  total  of  400  men.664 

On  the  10th,  Harris  notified  Brigadier  General  Lorenzo 
Thomas,  Adjutant  General,  that  he  accepted  his  promotion  and 
that  day  took  the  oath.  His  commission,  signed  by  President 
Andrew  Johnson,  was  also  dated  the  10th.66E  His  commission  as 
Brigadier  General  was  the  last  one  authorized  by  President  Lin- 
coln.666 

Lynchburg,  Virginia,  had  been  a  depot  for  Southern  stores 
and  munitions,  and  although  Lee  surrendered  because  of  a  short- 
age of  food,  there  was  material  in  the  supply  dumps  that  must 
be  disposed  of  by  the  Union  Army.  On  April  12  General  Turner 
was  ordered  to  take  his  Independent  Division,  including  Gen- 
eral Harris'  brigade,  to  Lynchburg  to  destroy  the  supplies  or 
ship  them  to  Burkeville.  General  R.  S.  Mackenzie's  cavalry  also 
accompanied  them.  The  cavalry  marched  the  entire  twenty  six 
miles  that  day  but  it  was  necessary  for  the  infantry  to  camp 
along  the  road  for  the  night.  That  evening  in  camp,  Turner  is- 
sued orders  for  the  march  into  Lynchburg.  The  brigade  com- 
manders were  to  station  a  few  pickets  and  to  be  vigilant  and 
watchful.  They  were  on  the  road  at  5  a.  m.,  Harris'  brigade  lead- 
ing the  way,  followed  by  the  2nd  and  1st  Brigades,  in  that  or- 
der. The  ammunition  wagons  followed  and  were  guarded  by 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Andrew  Potter's  rear  guard.  Pickets  were 
selected  from  the  10th  West  Virginia  Infantry  to  march  by  the 
side  of  the  road  to  prevent  straggling.667 

They  entered  the  town  at  8  a.  m.  The  Confederate  soldiers 
stationed  there  had  destroyed  all  the  artillery  but  large  quanti- 
ties of  other  material  was  intact.  Most  of  the  provisions  were  dis- 
tributed to  the  starving  civilians  in  the  town.  The  wagons  that 
accompanied  the  troops  were  filled  with  ammunition  and  the 
remainder  destroyed.668 

April  15  was  a  sad  day  for  General  Harris.  Word  reached  him 
of  the  murder  of  his  beloved  President  and  Commander,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  A  message  was  sent  to  General  Ord  from  the  War 
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Department  the  previous  night  telling  him  of  the  tragedy.669  Ord 
dispatched  a  messenger  to  notify  Harris. 

The  South  was  sad  when  they  learned  of  Lincoln's  death. 
They  had  no  love  for  him  but  they  knew  he  was  the  only  man 
that  could  keep  the  greedy  Northern  politicians  from  despoiling 
their  land.070 

The  3rd  Brigade  left  Lynchburg  April  15  and  General  John 
Turner  moved  out  with  the  remainder  of  the  command  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  both  arriving  at  Appomattox  Court  House  by 
the  way  of  Concord  Junction.  From  there  General  Harris 
marched  his  brigade  to  Farmville  and  Burkeville,  arriving  April 
19.  The  previous  day  orders  were  issued  for  the  Independent 
Division  to  march  to  Richmond  early  on  the  19th,  but  the  order 
was  countermanded  when  the  division  was  late  getting  to  Burke- 
ville."71 

April  20  the  Twenty  Fourth  Corps  was  directed  to  march  to 
Richmond  by  the  way  of  Amelia  Court  House  and  the  first  de- 
tachment started  the  21st.  On  the  22nd,  the  Independent  Di- 
vision left  for  Richmond,  marching  parallel  with  the  Richmond 
and  Danville  Railroad.072  The  division  wagon  train  was  in  ad- 
vance followed  by  the  senior  brigade  quartermaster.  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel  Potter  furnished  half  a  regiment  for  the  train 
guard.675  The  Independent  Division  Headquarters  Company 
reached  Richmond  on  the  24th,674  the  remainder  of  the  division 
arriving  the  following  day.  They  marched  through  the  city  and 
were  received  in  camp  by  the  3rd  Division  of  the  24th  Corps, 
Brigadier  General  Charles  Devens  in  command.  The  division 
marched  two  miles  outside  the  city  and  camped,  remaining  un- 
til the  end  of  the  month.  The  division  was  weary  and  footsore; 
it  had  marched  a  total  of  259  miles  in  April  and  had  been  en- 
gaged in  hard  fighting  for  the  past  five  weeks.675 

General  John  Turner  received  command  of  the  Twenty 
Fourth  Corps  April  27  and  General  Harris  was  promoted  to 
commander  of  the  Independent  Division.  Lieutenant  Colonel 
John  Holliday  received  the  3rd  Brigade.  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Morgan  A.  Darnall  commanded  the  10th  West  Virginia  Infan- 
try.676 
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He  was  not  to  remain  the  active  commander  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Division,  for  on  May  1  General  Grant  ordered  General 
Harris  and  General  Robert  S.  Foster  of  the  Twenty  Fourth  and 
General  August  V.  Kautz  of  the  Twenty  Fifth  Corps  to  report 
to  Washington  on  detached  duty.077  They  had  been  selected  by 
Secretary  of  War  Edwin  M.  Stanton  to  serve  on  the  Military 
Commission  to  try  the  surviving  conspirators  of  the  Lincoln  as- 
sassination plot.  General  Harris  remained  the  commander  of  the 
Independent  Division  to  July  10fl7H  but  was  listed  as  being  on 
detached  service  from  May  2.679 
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Chapter  Twenty-Two 

The  Trial  of  the  Lincoln  Assassins 

The  assassins  of  President  Lincoln  were  arrested  by  the  mili- 
tary authorities,  except  for  John  Wilkes  Booth,  who  fired  the 
shot  that  killed  him,  and  John  Surratt.  Booth  was  killed  when 
he  resisted  capture  and  Surratt  escaped  to  Canada.  The  other 
suspects  were  held  in  military  custody,  not  as  prisoners  of  war, 
but  as  secret  enemies  of  the  United  States  Government.680  It  was 
necessary  to  settle  the  question  of  legal  jurisdiction  to  prevent 
a  mistrial  verdict.  President  Johnson  requested  Attorney  Gen- 
eral James  Speed  of  Kentucky  to  rule  on  the  question;  should 
they  be  tried  by  a  military  commission  or  in  the  civil  courts? 
On  September  25,  1862,  Lincoln  issued  a  proclamation  stating: 

".  .  .  Now,  therefore,  be  it  ordered,  that,  during  the  ex- 
isting insurrection,  and  as  a  necessary  means  for  suppress- 
ing the  same,  all  rebels  and  insurgents,  their  aiders  and 
abettors,  within  the  United  States,  and  all  persons  discour- 
aging volunteer  enlistments,  resisting  military  drafts,  or 
guilty  of  any  disloyal  practices  affording  aid  and  confort 
to  the  rebels,  against  the  authority  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  subject  to  martial  law  and  liable  to  trial  and  pun- 
ishment by  courts  martial  or  military  commission  .  .  ."681 

Washington  was  still  under  that  order,  although  the  Civil  War 
was  over  except  for  minor  details.  A  state  of  peace  had  not  been 
declared,  and  it  is  possible  a  delay  in  issuing  such  a  statement 
was  made  in  favor  of  a  military  trial.  It  is  a  fact  that  as  soon  as 
the  trial  was  over,  the  war  was  declared  to  be  at  an  end. 

In  a  long  legal  document,  Attorney  General  James  Speed 
decided  the  crime  was  committed  in  time  of  war,  Washington 
was  defended  by  fortifications  regularly  and  constantly  manned, 
the  principal  police  protection  of  the  city  was  by  Federal  sol- 
diers, and  the  President's  House  was,  or  should  have  been,  under 
the  guard  of  soldiers.  Although  the  civil  courts  were  in  opera- 
tion, the  city  was  even  then  under  martial  law,  and  the  case 
should  be  tried  by  the  military  authorities.  It  was  his  opinion 
that  if  lawless  bands  of  men,  not  regularly  sworn  into  any  mili- 
tary service  in  time  of  war,  such  as  the  guerrillas,  could  be  tried 
by  a  military  commission,  then  certainly  other  bands  of  con- 
spirators against  the  government  could  be  tried  the  same  way. 
He  therefore  reported  to  President  Johnson  that  the  crime  had 
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been  committed  by  public  enemies  against  the  United  States 
and  a  military  trial  was  legal  and  proper.6*' 

General  T.  M.  Harris  thought  that  there  were  as  many  enemies 
as  friends  among  the  civilians  in  Washington  and  a  civil  trial 
would  have  been  a  farce." s:!  The  trial  of  John  Surratt  at  a  later 
date  in  a  civil  court  may  have  indicated  he  was  right.  It  may 
also  have  shown  that  the  hurried  tactics  of  the  military  au- 
thorities was  resented  by  the  civilians. 

The  trial  of  the  conspirators  by  a  Military  Commission  did 
not  set  a  precedent,  for  on  September  30,  1780,  General  George 
Washington  ordered  Joshua  H.  Smith,  a  civilian,  to  be  tried  by 
a  Military  Commission  for  treason.6*1 

President  Johnson  ordered  the  Assistant  Adjutant  General 
of  the  Army  to  detail  nine  military  officers  to  serve  on  the  com- 
mission. Judging  from  the  available  information,  Secretary  of 
War  Edwin  M.  Stanton  seems  to  have  been  the  sole  judge  on 
who  would  serve.  As  he  had  been  instrumental  in  getting  Gen- 
eral Harris'  commission,  his  name  was  fresh  in  his  mind  and  he 
was  one  of  the  officers  selected.  Again,  he  may  have  selected 
him  because  of  his  stern  disposition. 

Brevet  Major  General  John  F.  Hartranft  was  selected  to  serve 
as  Special  Provost  Martial  General.  The  following  were  also  told 
to  report  to  Washington  for  duty  on  the  Commission. 

Major  General  David  H.  Hunter,  to  preside. 

Major  General  Lewis  Wallace,  U.S.V. 

Brevet  Major  General  August  V.  Kautz,  U.S.V. 

Brigadier  General  Albion  P.  Howe,  U.S.V. 

Brigadier  General  Robert  S.  Foster,  U.S.V. 

Brevet  Brigadier  General  Cyrus  Comstock,  U.S.V. 

Brevet  Colonel  Horace  Porter,  Aide-de-Camp. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  David  R.  Clendennin,  8th  111.  Cav. 

Brigadier  General  Joseph  Holt,  Judge  Advocate  General, 
United  States  Army,  Judge  Advocate  and  Recorder  of  the  Com- 
mission, aided  by  such  special  or  Assistant  Judge  Advocates  as 
he  might  designate. 

The  commission  was  to  remain  in  session  without  regard  to 
regular  hours.  All  members  were  to  serve  in  full  military  uni- 
form at  all  times  as  it  was  to  be  a  military  trial.685 

The  trial  was  held  in  the  old  Capitol  Penitentiary  in  Wash- 
ington, then  part  of  the  arsenal  grounds.  The  brick  building  was 
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approximately  fifty  by  three  hundred  feet  in  size,  with  the  west 
side  of  the  building  near  the  bank  of  the  Potomac  River.  A  room 
on  the  third  floor,  north  east  corner,  was  selected  as  a  court 
room.  Two  windows  on  the  north  and  two  on  the  east  furnished 
light  for  the  proceedings. 

The  room  was  whitewashed,  and  a  low  platform  was  built 
on  the  west  side  for  the  prisoner's  dock.  As  the  orders  were  to 
proceed  with  the  trial  without  regard  to  hours,  gas  lights  were 
hastily  installed.""'  It  was  a  gloomy  place  indeed,  to  be  used  for 
a  grim  business. 

Lieutenant  Samuel  R.  Hanen,  6th  West  Virginia  Cavalry,  was 
selected  to  guard  the  courtroom  and  prisoners,  with  a  detail  of 
65  men  of  his  command.  When  the  members  of  the  Military 
Commission  were  made  known  to  the  public,  threatening  letters 
were  mailed  to  them  by  Southern  sympathizers  and  friends  of 
the  accused,  and  Lieutenant  Hanen  detailed  a  heavy  guard  to 
each  commission  member.6" 

Details  of  the  trial  were  completed  on  May  6  and  the  mem- 
bers were  ordered  to  assemble  at  the  prison  on  the  8th,  or  as 
soon  afterward  as  possible.  All  of  them,  including  the  Judge 
Advocate,  arrived  in  Washington  and  met  for  the  first  time  on 
the  9th  at  10  a.  m.  John  A.  Bingham  and  Brevet  Colonel  H.  L. 
Burnett  were  introduced  by  the  Judge  Advocate  General  as 
Assistant  Judge  Advocates.6*8 

The  prisoners,  David  E.  Herold,  George  A.  Atzerodt,  Samuel 
Arnold,  Lewis  Payne,  Michael  O'Laughlin,  Edward  Spangler, 
Mary  E.  Surratt  and  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Mudd  were  brought  into 
court.  After  being  given  a  copy  of  the  charges  brought  against 
them,  they  were  asked  if  they  wished  to  employ  counsel.  They 
replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to 
do  so,  the  court  adjourned  until  the  following  day.  At  the  same 
session,  a  special  order  of  the  Assistant  Adjutant  General,  E.  D. 
Townsend,  was  read,  excusing  General  Comstock  and  Brevet 
Colonel  Porter  from  serving  on  the  Commission,  and  substitu- 
ting for  them  Brevet  Brigadier  General  James  A.  Ekin  and 
Brevet  Colonel  C.  H.  Tompkins.680 

When  the  trial  started  on  the  11th,  Dr.  Samuel  Mudd  in- 
troduced Fredrick  Stone  and  Thomas  Ewing  Jr.  as  his  defense 
attorneys,  Mrs.  Surratt  introduced  Fredrick  Aiken  and  John  W. 
Clampitt.    The    next    day    Herold    introduced    Fredrick    Stone, 
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Arnold  asked  for  Thomas  Ewing  Jr.  to  represent  him,  Atzerodt 
introduced  William  E.  Doster,  O'Laughlin  introduced  Walter 
S.  Cox,  Payne  asked  for  William  E.  Doster  and  Spangler  se- 
lected Thomas  Ewing  Jr.  All  the  requests  were  granted.690 

The  first  three  days  of  the  trial  were  secret  but  on  Saturday, 
the  13th,  reporters  were  admitted  because  of  political  pressure.89 ' 

Reverday  Johnson,  United  States  Senator  from  Maryland, 
volunteered  to  help  defend  Mrs.  Mary  Surratt  and  she  asked 
that  he  be  admitted.  He  was  a  controversial  figure  at  that  time 
because  of  his  views  on  Maryland's  loyalty  oath  prescribed  by 
the  new  Constitutional  Convention.  In  an  open  letter,  Senator 
Johnson  had  stated  Maryland  had  exceeded  state  authority. 
He  had  advised  the  citizens  to  take  the  oath  to  hold  their  citi- 
zenship. Their  sympathy  with  the  Confederacy  was  to  be  ac- 
cepted with  indifference.892 

As  soon  as  Johnson's  name  was  submitted  by  Mrs.  Surratt, 
General  Harris  rose  to  his  feet  and  violently  objected  to  the 
court  admitting  him  as  a  defense  attorney.  In  his  opinion,  John- 
son was  a  Confederate  and  as  such  had  no  legal  right  to  repre- 
sent anyone  at  a  Federal  Government  trial.  Had  he  not  proved 
that  when  he  objected  to  Maryland's  loyalty  oath? 

When  General  Harris  bandied  words  with  Senator  Johnson 
he  challenged  an  able  antagonist.  Harris  was  a  fighter,  Johnson 
an  orator. 

Johnson  replied  that  such  an  opinion  could  not  be  tortured 
by  General  Harris  to  any  such  conclusion.  He  protested  that  he 
was  a  loyal  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  no  member  of  the 
Military  Commission  or  any  one  else  in  the  courtroom  had  a 
greater  detestation  for  the  murderers  of  President  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. He  simply  believed  the  Maryland  loyalty  oath  was  without 
authority,  and  as  a  Senator  had  a  right  to  say  so.69' 

Johnson's  words  were  not  without  weight.  He  had  a  national 
reputation  as  a  constitutional  lawyer.894  He  also  had  a  reputa- 
tion for  baiting  an  opponent  into  an  oratorical  trap. 

General  Harris,  whose  temper  had  a  short  fuse,  again  pro- 
tested, saying  Johnson's  letter  implied  that  members  of  the  con- 
vention could  take  the  oath  and  then  act  without  reference  to 
the  obligations.  If  that  was  the  case,  then  Senator  Johnson  was 
not  able  to  understand  the  English  language.  It  was  a  fact  that 
a  large  number  of  the  convention  members  did  not  disregard 
the  sanctity  of  the  oath  taken  by  them. 
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Senator  Johnson  was  sailing  in  home  waters.  Sure  of  his 
ground,  he  addressed  the  Commission, 

"General  Harris  seemed  to  suppose  that  because  he  had 
said  there  was  no  harm  in  taking  the  oath  he  had  meant 
that  there  was  no  harm  in  breaking  it  if  taken.  If  his  words 
were  liable  to   misrepresentation,   still   his   explanation   of 
their  meaning  could  not  be  held  insufficient  without  direct 
imputation  of  falsehood." 
Senator  Johnson  treated  General  Harris'  objection  with  great 
hauteur  of  manner  and  seemed  astonished  that  an  obscure  offi- 
cer in  the  United  States  Army,  whom  nobody  knew,  should  pre- 
sume to  arraign  a  man  in  his  position  as  incompetent  to  appear 
before  such  a  court.  He  protested  that  even  if  General  Harris' 
objections  were  founded  in  fact,  it  had  no  validity  in  the  mat- 
ter at  hand.  The  court  simply  was  not  competent  to  measure  the 
moral  character  of  the  counsel.  If  there  was  a  prejudice  against 
him  it  could  only  injure  his  client,  not  the  court.  Furthermore, 
he  wanted  it  understood  his  people  in  Maryland  were  the  equals 
morally  and  patriotically  to  General  Harris'  fellow  citizens  in 
West  Virginia. 

Johnson  had  successfully,  but  temporarily,  turned  the  charges 
against  the  conspirators  into  a  test  case  of  the  Maryland  loyalty 
oath,  a  favorite  trick  used  by  criminal  lawyers. 

General  Harris  replied  that  provisions  made  by  the  court  re- 
quired an  oath  of  the  counsel  and  that  gave  validity  to  the  ob- 
jection. He  accepted  however,  Johnson's  explanation  as  satis- 
factory. 

Senator  Johnson  would  have  none  of  that.  His  easy  victory 
over  General  Harris  had  ended  too  soon.  He  again  claimed  the 
floor  and  emphatically  stated  the  court  had  no  right  to  adminis- 
ter the  oath  to  him.  He  had  taken  the  loyalty  oath  several  times 
and  there  was  no  need  to  take  it  again. 

Other  members  of  the  Military  Commission  were  beginning 
to  lose  their  tempers.  General  Hunter  remarked  that  he  hoped 
the  day  had  passed  when  free  men  from  the  North  were  to  be 
bullied  and  insulted  by  the  humbug  chivalry  of  the  South. 

Johnson  had  completely  disrupted  the  decorum  of  the  court 
and  had  put  the  members  of  the  Military  Commission  on  the 
defensive,  which  was  his  aim  from  the  beginning.  The  trial  no 
longer  had  a  dignified  bearing  and  a  donnybrook  was  in  the 
making.  To  halt  this,  court  was  recessed.  Afterward  they  sat  in 
secret  session  to  regain  their  composure.  When  the  doors  were 
again  opened  to  the  reporters,  General  Harris  accepted  Senator 
Johnson's  certificate  of  oath  taken  as  a  United  States  Senator.61" 
In  General  Harris'  opinion,  Senator  Johnson  wanted  to  rep- 
resent Mrs.  Surratt  for  no  other  reason  than  to  take  advantage 
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of  the  natural  male  sympathy  for  her  sex.  He  used  it  as  an  ex- 
cuse to  get  into  court  to  belittle  President  Lincoln  and  denounce 
his  act  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  as  unconstitutional.  Har- 
ris was  forced  to  admit  Senator  Johnson  made  an  able  argument 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  right  of  secession,  against  the  right  of 
the  Commission  to  try  the  case.  The  bitter  memory  left  by  the 
controversy  remained  with  Harris  throughout  his  life.69" 

Although  General  Harris  was  not  successful  in  trying  to  pre- 
vent Senator  Johnson  from  testifying  in  court,  or  forcing  him 
to  again  take  a  loyalty  oath,  after  his  loyalty  was  publicly  ques- 
tioned he  appeared  only  twice  during  the  trial/597  The  finger  of 
suspicion  eliminated  his  usefulness.  The  Harris- Johnson  bicker- 
ing was  the  only  court  disruption  during  the  entire  trial. 

The  prisoners  were  not  permitted  to  testify  in  court  in  their 
own  behalf,  and  today  that  would  be  unconstitutional,  but  at 
that  time  the  privilege  was  granted  only  in  the  State  of  Maine."98 

As  public  opinion  became  centered  on  the  trial,  it  was  re- 
ported in  the  press  as,  "The  trial  of  Mrs.  Surratt  and  others." 
General  Harris  was  uncompromising  toward  her  and  believed 
she  was  the  most  guilty  of  all.  His  friend,  General  Lew  Wallace, 
agreed  with  him,  and  they  probably  were  the  members  of  the 
court  that  sent  her  to  her  death.  Benn  Pitman,  an  official  court 
reporter,  thought  she  was  innocent  of  the  crime  and  he  was 
probably  the  most  unprejudiced  person  allowed  in  the  court- 
room.09" 

On  May  23  and  24th,  a  grand  review  of  the  Union  Armies 
was  held  in  Washington.  Court  was  recessed  until  the  25th  to 
permit  members  of  the  Commission  to  participate  in  the  parade. 
The  Army  of  the  Potomac  rode  up  Pennsylvania  Avenue  on  the 
23rd  and  the  Armies  of  Tennessee  and  Georgia  the  following 
day.  70° 

Although  Senator  Johnson's  appearance  in  court  was  rare,  he 
did  accuse  the  court  of  reviving  the  Inquisition  and  secret  trials. 
Special  Judge  John  A.  Bingham  answered  him  at  some  length 
and  gave  the  court's  reason  for  conducting  the  trial  in  the  way 
it  was  being  done.701 

The  trial  was  swift,  considering  the  seriousness  of  the  charges, 
and  on  June  30  was  concluded.  All  balloting  was  open  but  the 
youngest  members  in  military  rank  voted  first  to  prevent  being 
coerced  or  influenced  by  their  ranking  officers.702  The  verdict 
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was  not  made  public  until  July  5.  Death  was  the  penalty  for 
Mrs.  Surratt,  Herold,  Payne  and  Adzerodt.  O'Laughlin,  Arnold 
and  Dr.  Mudd  were  to  spend  the  rest  of  their  lives  at  hard  labor 
and  Spangler  received  six  years  at  hard  labor.  The  same  day 
President  Johnson  signed  an  order  directing  the  death  sentence 
to  be  carried  out  on  July  7  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  War.  The  other  prisoners  were  ordered  confined  in  the  peni- 
tentiary at  Albany,  New  York.7"*  They  were  eventually  trans- 
ported to  the  Dry  Tortugas  Islands. 

After  the  verdict  was  reached,  a  petition  was  signed  and  sent 
to  President  Johnson  by  Major  General  David  H.  Hunter, 
Brevet  Major  General  A.  V.  Kautz,  Brigadier  General  Robert 
S.  Foster,  Brevet  Brigadier  General  James  A.  Ekin  and  Brevet 
Colonel  C.  H.  Tompkins,  asking  that  the  life  of  Mrs.  Surratt  be 
spared  because  of  her  age  and  sex.  The  request  was  not  granted 
and  President  Johnson  later  denied  having  seen  it,  but  the  de- 
nial was  false  and  was  probably  made  for  political  reasons.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  General  Harris  did  not  sign  the  petition 
and  twenty-five  years  later  it  was  he  who  was  blamed  most  for 
her  death.  Others  who  did  not  sign  were  General  Lew  Wallace, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  David  R.  Clendennin  and  Brigadier  General 
Albion  P.  Howe.  Brigadier  General  Joseph  Holt,  Judge  Advo- 
cate General,  Brevet  Major  General  John  F.  Hartranft,  Special 
Provost  Martial  General,  John  A.  Bingham  and  Brevet  Colonel 
H.  Burnett  made  no  public  statement  of  sympathy  for  her. 

General  Harris  later  stated  the  Commission  members  were 
unanimous  for  the  death  penalty,  but  he  did  not  say  if  a  pre- 
vious agreement  among  them  was  for  the  minority  to  change 
their  votes  to  the  verdict  of  the  majority.  It  is  curious  that  they 
would  all  vote  the  death  penalty  for  Mrs.  Surratt  and  then  part 
of  the  Commission  petition  the  President  to  spare  her. 

Except  for  Mrs.  Surratt,  it  is  not  known  how  General  Harris 
voted  at  the  trial.  As  he  believed  all  in  a  conspiracy  were  equal- 
ly guilty,  he  probably  voted  for  the  death  penalty  for  all.704 

Harris  was  firmly  convinced  Mrs.  Surratt  was  as  guilty  as  any 
of  the  others,  if  not  more  so.  At  a  later  date  he  stated  she  ruled 
the  roost  where  the  eggs  were  hatched.  Although  Payne,  Arnold, 
O'Laughlin,  Atzerodt  and  John  Surratt  admitted  their  connec- 
tion in  some  way  with  one  or  the  other  of  the  conspiracy  plots, 
she  never  did.  Harris  thought  she  could  not  leave  any  evidence 
behind  her  that  would  implicate  her  absent  son,  John  Surratt.70 c 
It  did  not  occur  to  him  that  she  could  be  less  guilty  than 
charged  by  the  government. 
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About  noon,  July  6,  the  court  findings  were  read  to  the  pris- 
oners and  they  were  given  one  day  to  prepare  for  death.  Mrs. 
Surratt  objected  and  asked  for  a  longer  delay,  stating  she  was  a 
Catholic  and  it  would  take  much  longer  to  properly  administer 
the  last  rites  according  to  her  belief.  The  request  was  denied.  A 
scaffold  was  built  in  the  south  yard  of  the  old  penitentiary 
building  before  dark. 

At  1  p.  m.  July  7,  the  procession  started  toward  the  scaffold, 
and  less  than  30  minutes  later  the  trap  was  sprung.  The  hang- 
ing was  badly  managed  and  the  last  prisoner  to  die  struggled 
and  strangled  for  six  and  a  half  minutes.706 

The  glory  General  Harris  had  gained  in  the  war  would  be 
overshadowed  by  the  execution.  There  was  no  question  in  the 
minds  of  the  public  that  the  others  were  guilty,  but  the  guilt  of 
Mrs.  Surratt  was  not  universally  accepted,  at  least  to  the  degree 
of  punishment  inflicted  upon  her. 

General  Harris'  belief  that  the  leaders  of  the  Confederacy 
were  behind  the  plot  was  never  proved.7"7  From  the  beginning 
some  influential  people  believed  the  Catholic  Church  was  con- 
nected with  the  plot  in  some  way,  but  Harris  did  not  entertain 
that  belief  until  his  old  age.708 

There  were  many  unusual  and  unexplained  angles  to  the  as- 
sassination and  trial  that  have  never  been,  and  probably  never 
will  be  explained.  One  of  the  most  unusual  is  why  the  guard, 
who  wandered  from  Lincoln's  side  a  few  minutes  before  he  was 
shot,  was  not  called  to  testify.  Many  people  believed  Lincoln's 
son,  Robert,  knew  the  answer  but  would  not  divulge  it,  thinking 
it  might  hurt  his  father's  character. 

The  speed  with  which  the  executions  were  carried  out  after 
the  verdict  was  reached  cannot  be  condemned.  It  was  a  military 
trial  and  that  was  their  standard  operating  procedure,  although 
the  seeming  haste  was  not  understood  by  the  public.  As  the 
Commission  had  judged  Mrs.  Surratt  guilty,  they  probably 
thought  she  had  more  time  to  prepare  for  death  than  was  given 
President  Lincoln. 

As  long  as  he  lived,  General  Harris  never  changed  his  mind 
on  the  verdict  reached  by  members  of  the  Commission,  even 
after  doubt  was  cast  on  some  of  the  evidence  after  the  execu- 
tion. Most  damning  of  all  was  why  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment eventually  freed  the  prisoners  that  had  escaped  the  death 
penalty.  If  all  were  equally  guilty,  as  charged  by  General  Har- 
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ris,  and  the  government  mitigated  the  penalty  for  the  living, 
then  the  dead  deserved  a  lighter  sentence  but  were  beyond  help. 
The  question  will  be  argued  as  long  as  the  United  States  re- 
mains a  nation. 

One  thing  must  be  said  for  General  Harris.  He  was  honest  in 
his  convictions  and  his  defense  of  the  verdict  did  not  stem  from 
personal  prejudices. 


Chapter  Twenty-Three 

Harris  as  Legislator,  Adjutant  General 

The  11th,  12th  and  15th  West  Virginia  Infantry  Regiments 
had  remained  at  Appomattox  Court  House  after  the  war.  All 
the  recruits  in  the  three  regiments  were  transferred  to  the  10th 
West  Virginia  Infantry  and  marched  to  Richmond  with  the 
regiment.  The  three  veteran  regiments  were  disbanded  June  14 
to  17th.  In  Richmond  the  10th  was  dismissed  one  company  at 
a  time.  May  6,  1865  Company  G  was  mustered  out  and  two 
days  later  Company  H  left  for  West  Virginia.709 

General  Harris  had  retained  command  of  the  Independent 
Division  of  the  Twenty  Fourth  Corps,  and  on  being  returned  to 
active  duty,  went  by  train  to  Richmond  to  assume  his  rightful 
leadership  of  the  division.  By  July  10  the  Corps  was  reorganized 
and  in  the  process,  the  Independent  and  3rd  Divisions  were  dis- 
solved. In  place  of  the  3rd  Division,  the  1st  and  2nd  Independ- 
ent Brigades  were  formed.  The  1st  Brigade  was  composed  of 
the  2nd  New  Hampshire  Volunteer  Infantry,  5th  Maryland 
Volunteer  Infantry,  19th  Wisconsin  Volunteer  Infantry  and 
96th  New  York  Volunteer  Infantry.  General  Harris  was  mus- 
tered out  as  commander  of  the  old  Independent  Division  July 
10  and  was  given  command  of  the  1st  Independent  Brigade.  He 
was  ordered  to  report  with  his  command  to  Brevet  Major  Gen- 
eral Thomas  C.  Devens  at  Fredericksburg,  Virginia.710 

August  1  the  Twenty  Fourth  Corps  was  dissolved.711  Harris 
remained  as  commander  of  the  1st  Independent  Brigade  until 
August  ll.712  On  the  9th,  the  10th  West  Virginia  Infantry  was 
officially  disbanded  as  a  military  unit.713 

August  11  General  Harris  was  ordered  to  Washington  where 
he  waited  for  orders  to  report  to  the  Secretary  of  War.714  Robert 
S.  Northcott  wrote  a  letter  to  President  Johnson,  recommending 
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Harris  be  made  a  Major  General  by  Brevet,  and  pointed  out  his 
excellent  military  record.7'5  The  recommendation  was  not  acted 
on  at  that  time. 

Harris'  daughter,  Martha  A.,  married  Rev.  J.  R.  Johnston, 
Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Washington,  Pennsylvan- 
ia. She  became  ill  and  General  Harris'  wife  went  there  to  care 
for  her.  He  asked  for  and  received  a  leave  of  absence  to  visit 
them.716 

Major  General  Alfred  H.  Terry  was  assigned  the  Department 
of  Virginia,  June  27,  to  embrace  the  State  of  Virginia  except 
Fairfax  County  and  the  line  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road, with  headquarters  in  Richmond.  The  Secretary  of  War 
ordered  General  Harris  to  report  to  General  Terry  for  assign- 
ment to  duty.  By  the  29th,  he  had  not  received  his  orders  from 
Terry  and  in  disgust  sent  his  resignation  to  General  Grant.  The 
resignation  was  approved  by  Grant  and  accepted  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  but  someone  interceded  and  it  was  canceled.  He 
again  went  to  Washington,  Pennsylvania,  when  his  wife  notified 
him  their  daughter  was  critical,  but  returned  to  Washington,  D. 
C,  September  22.717 

October  5  he  was  assigned  to  duty  by  General  Order  115, 
Headquarters  Department,  to  command  the  District  of  North 
Eastern  Virginia,  in  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  with  headquarters 
in  Fredericksburg,  Va.718 

General  Harris  still  owned  oil  leases  in  Gilmer  County,  West 
Virginia,  some  of  which  had  not  been  recorded  in  the  court- 
house. His  attorney  filed  the  leases  and  began  disposing  of  them 
September  15,  1865.719 

In  the  bedlam  of  reorganizing  and  dismissing  most  of  the 
Army,  Harris  seems  to  have  had  little  to  do.  January  3,  1866,  he 
received  twenty  days  leave  and  visited  his  daughter  in  Wash- 
ington, Pennsylvania,  who  was  still  being  cared  for  by  his  wife. 
He  wrote  to  General  E.  D.  Lawrence  at  headquarters,  reporting 
his  leave  had  expired,  and  was  waiting  for  instructions.  He  re- 
ceived orders  from  his  commander  to  report  to  Washington,  D. 
C.720  After  reporting  he  returned  to  Pennsylvania  and  moved  his 
family  to  his  home  in  Ritchie  Court  House,  West  Virginia. 

It  was  his  belief  the  Army  would  have  no  place  for  him  in 
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the  final  plans.  The  West  Point  graduates,  the  elite  of  the  Army, 
would  be  given  preference  in  the  shuffle,  and  there  were  too 
few  officer  appointments  to  be  distributed  to  all  the  wartime 
generals.  He  was  right,  for  April  10,  1866,  he  was  officially 
mustered  out  of  the  service,  his  discharge  to  date  from  April 
30.721 

Harris  still  had  hopes  of  receiving  an  appointment  in  the 
Army,  and  there  was  some  agitation  in  Wheeling  for  that  pur- 
pose. As  a  result,  the  War  Department  notified  him  September 
19  that  he  had  been  given  a  commission  in  the  regular  United 
States  Army  of  a  Lieutenant  Colonel,  and  command  of  the  31st 
Infantry.  Either  the  rank  or  the  command  did  not  suit  him  for 
he  notified  Major  General  E.  D.  Townsend  he  could  not  accept 
as  his  duties  and  prospects  would  not  permit  it.722  He  told  his 
friends  he  was  too  old  for  army  life.723 

Harris  resumed  the  practice  of  medicine.724  Since  he  was  then 
a  famous  man  he  prospered  from  the  day  he  opened  his  office. 
He  seldom  was  addressed  as  Doctor,  but  remained  General  Har- 
ris to  his  friends. 

After  the  excitement  of  the  war,  and  the  respect  his  commis- 
sion demanded,  it  was  difficult  for  him  to  adjust  to  civilian  life. 
To  him  the  sleepy  little  country  town  became  even  more  dull 
and  expressionless.  The  emotional  deflation  had  been  too  sud- 
den. Shortly  after  he  rejected  the  offer  of  a  Lieutenant  Colonel- 
cy in  the  Army  he  announced  he  was  running  on  the  Republican 
ticket  for  the  House  of  Delegates  in  the  West  Virginia  Legisla- 
ture. He  had  no  serious  opposition  in  the  November  election 
and  early  in  1867  moved  his  family  to  Wheeling,  then  the 
Capitol  of  West  Virginia. 

Harris  was  sworn  into  office  January  16  and  was  put  on  the 
powerful  Committee  of  Taxation,  an  important  post  in  the  in- 
fant State  Government.  Taking  advantage  of  his  position  on 
the  committee,  on  February  2  he  introduced  a  bill:  An  Act  to 
Refund  the  Taxes  from  Soldiers  for  Bounty  Purposes. 

General  Harris  thought  it  was  unfair  of  the  State  Government 
to  tax  soldiers  already  in  the  Army  during  the  war  years  for 
raising  bounty  money  to  coax  others  into  the  armed  services. 

Two  days  later  he  introduced  a  bill  to  authorize  the  citizens 
of  Hampshire  County  to  use  part  of  the  territory  of  Hardy  for 
certain  purposes. 

On  the  8th,  it  was  with  great  pride  that  Harris  introduced 


721There  is  some  discrepancy  between  the  records  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment, the  National  Archives  and  the  family  papers  in  the  West  Virginia 
University  library  as  to  dates  and  places.  Theodore  F.  Lang,  Loyal  West 
Virginia,  is  not  reliable. 

722General  Harris  records,  National  Archives. 

723Minnie  Kendall  Lowther,  History  of  Ritchie  County,  (West  Virginia), 
Wheeling  News  Litho.  Co.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.   (1911),  p.  444. 

724Lowther,  p.  442. 
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House  Bill  No.  12:  A  Bill  to  incorporate  the  Town  of  Glenville, 
Gilmer  County.  The  village  had  been  a  second  home  to  him. 
He  had  lived  there  several  years  and  doctored  most  of  the  fami- 
lies in  the  county.  It  was  true  some  of  the  citizens  were  Con- 
federate sympathizers  and  had  burned  his  oil  producing  prop- 
erty at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  but  the  majority  were  his 
friends.  They  were  the  people  who  had  supported  him  when 
he  recruited  the  10th  West  Virginia  Infantry.  Many  of  the  vet- 
erans were  still  living  in  the  town.  To  this  day  he  is  known 
there  as  Colonel  Harris. 

One  week  later  he  introduced  House  Bill  No.  135:  A  bill  to 
Provide  for  the  equalization  of  the  Assessments  of  the  Value  of 
the  Lands  of  the  State  as  between  Counties  Therefore.  The  fol- 
lowing day  he  introduced  House  Bill  No.  163:  A  Bill  for  the 
Relief  of  Certain  Soldiers  of  Brooke  County. 

Although  he  was  a  stern  army  officer,  he  spent  much  of  his 
time  as  a  delegate  member  trying  to  help  the  Civil  War  sol- 
diers.725 

Some  of  Harris'  friends  thought  he  had  not  received  official 
recognition  for  serving  on  the  Military  Commission  that  tried 
Mrs.  Surratt  and  others,  and  began  writing  letters  to  Washing- 
ton. He  could  not  be  given  a  promotion  for  the  service  he  had 
done  on  the  Commission,  but  on  March  12,  1867,  he  was 
awarded  the  commission  of  Brevet  Major  General  for  the  heroic 
part  he  had  played  in  the  capture  of  Fort  Whitworth  in  the 
Battle  of  Petersburg.726 

Harris'  logic  relating  to  the  Government's  probable  inability 
to  get  a  conviction  of  the  Lincoln  assassins  in  a  civil  court 
proved  to  be  correct.  John  Surratt,  son  of  Mary  Surratt,  escaped 
to  Canada  after  the  assassination.  He  was  under  the  care  of  the 
Catholic  priests  at  St.  Liborie  for  awhile  and  from  there  went  to 
England  and  on  to  Rome,  where  he  hid  his  identity  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Papal  Guard.  He  was  recognized  by  a  boyhood  friend  and 
reported  to  the  American  Minister,  who  notified  the  church 
authorities.  The  United  States  had  no  treaty  with  the  Papal 
States,  but  even  before  the  American  authorities  could  file  a 
protest  the  Pope  and  Cardinal  Antonelli  ordered  his  arrest.  He 
escaped  to  Alexandria,  Egypt,  where  he  was  arrested  in  Decem- 
ber, 1866,  and  returned  to  the  United  States  for  trial. 

The  Rebellion  was  then  officially  over  and  he  was  tried  be- 
fore a  civilian  court  from  June  10  to  August  10,  1867.  The  jury 
voted  eight  to  four  for  acquittal.  Surratt  was  kept  in  jail  until 
June  22,  1868,  and  was  then  released  on  bail.  Later  the  indict- 
ment was  nol-prossed  and  Surratt  was  free.727 


725Acts  of  the  Legislature  of  West  Virginia. 

726Lowther,   p.   442.   Memorandum   relative   to   the   general   Officers   in 
the  Army  of  the  United  States  during  the  Civil  War,  1861-1865. 

727T.  M.  Harris,  Assassination  of  Lincoln,  a  History  of  the  Great  Con- 
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Governor  William  E.  Stevenson  of  West  Virginia  had  great 
respect  for  President  Lincoln,728  and  had  approved  of  the  de- 
cision General  Harris  made  as  a  member  of  the  Military  Com- 
mission in  1865.  When  Harris'  term  of  office  expired,  Stevenson 
appointed  him  Adjutant  General  and  ex-Officio  Quartermaster 
General  of  West  Virginia.  The  appointment  was  made  March 
4,  1869,  and  he  took  the  oath  of  office  the  same  day.729 

Most  of  General  Harris'  work  in  his  new  position  was  clerical. 
The  majority  of  his  time  was  used  answering  communications 
from  the  Commissary  General  and  Quartermaster  General  of 
the  United  States  Army  in  Washington,  relative  to  the  loyalty 
of  citizens  of  the  state  who  had  petitioned  the  United  States  to 
settle  war  claims  for  material  either  sold  or  requisitioned  by  the 
Army  during  the  war.  There  were  many  unsettled  claims  for 
disability  pensions  that  could  only  be  granted  if  the  Adjutant 
General  of  West  Virginia  would  vouch  for  their  loyalty  through- 
out the  entire  period  of  the  war. 

In  many  instances  fair  decisions  were  not  easy  to  make. 
There  is  a  military  record  of  a  West  Virginian  who  enlisted  in 
the  Union  Army  and  was  captured  and  sent  to  Libby  Prison  in 
Richmond.  Life  expectancy  in  the  prison  was  short  and  he  knew 
he  could  not  live  many  weeks  in  the  old  tobacco  warehouse. 
When  he  was  given  an  opportunity  to  join  the  Confederate 
cavalry  and  go  west  to  fight  Indians  he  accepted,  knowing  it 
was  that  or  death.  He  was  given  an  honorable  discharge  from 
the  Confederate  Army,  reported  to  the  Union  authorities  and 
was  given  an  honorable  discharge  from  the  Union  Army. 

Many  military  men  served  in  the  State  or  Federal  Govern- 
ments in  the  years  after  the  war.  In  1866,  several  ex-army  men 
were  lawmakers  and  during  that  session,  voted  to  create  the 
Medal  of  Honor  of  West  Virginia  for  presentation  to  every  sol- 
dier who  had  served  honorably  in  the  Union  Army.  Three 
varieties  were  struck,  one  for  the  honorably  discharged,  one  for 
those  killed  in  battle  and  one  for  all  who  died  of  any  other 
cause.  The  last  two  were  to  be  presented  to  the  nearest  of  kin.730 

Distribution  of  the  medals  was  Harris'  duty.  The  military 
records  of  the  state  were  incomplete  and  former  commanders 
were  contacted  to  gain  the  needed  information,  but  most  of  the 
war  records  had  been  sent  to  the  Federal  Government 

After  the  war  ended,  there  was  much  migration  from  the 
Mountain  State  to  the  level  country  in  the  west.  The  soldiers 


spiracy,  Boston,  Mass.,  (1892),  p.  248.  It  is  curious  that  Harris  is  so  mild 
in  relating  this  in  his  history  and  then  quote  it  differently  in  a  later  book. 
Here  he  refers  to  "his  Holines  the  Pope." 

728John  G.  Morgan,  The  Governors  of  West  Virginia,  Charleston,  1960, 
p.  13. 

720Pipers  to  Harris  in  Harris  papers,  West  Virginia  University  Library. 

730Boyd  B.  Stutler  newspaper  release,  December  27,  1959.  A  reliable 
source. 
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had  seen  the  farm  land  in  the  south  and  east,  and  mountain 
farming  looked  like  an  impossible  task.  Many  families  did  not 
know  where  their  sons  were. 

General  Harris  had  circulars  printed  and  distributed  through- 
out the  state  asking  the  soldiers  or  their  families  to  apply  for 
the  medals,  but  there  was  little  response.731 

Before  West  Virginia  was  formed,  the  historical  heritage  of 
the  people  was  well  represented  in  the  societies  of  the  eastern 
part  of  Virginia.  West  Virginia  had  no  historical  society  and 
lawmakers  and  educators  met  at  the  new  West  Virginia  Uni- 
versity in  Morgantown  September  1869  to  organize  one.  Gen- 
eral Harris  did  not  attend  the  first  meeting  but  was  present  at 
the  December  30  assembly  and  was  a  supporter  of  the  organi- 
zation as  long  as  it  was  in  existence.  Meetings  were  held  during 
the  next  fourteen  years  at  Morgantown,  Wheeling,  Grafton  and 
other  cities.782 

Harris  had  cooperated  fully  with  the  Federal  authorities  in 
Washington  when  they  needed  help  to  complete  their  military 
records  and  he  thought  he  was  entitled  to  their  help  to  complete 
his,  but  to  his  surprise  was  refused.  The  records  of  the  Federal 
Government  could  not  be  divulged  for  any  reason.  In  despera- 
tion he  went  to  Washington  early  in  1870,  but  he  was  no  longer 
the  army  general  of  the  Civil  War  battlefields.  His  new  title  of 
Adjutant  General  of  West  Virginia  carried  little  weight  in  peace- 
time Washington.  He  could  not  get  into  the  offices  of  the  offi- 
cials he  wanted  to  see,  and  returned  to  West  Virginia  in  dis- 
gust.733 

The  location  of  the  Capitol  in  Wheeling  had  caused  much 
argument.  Probably  the  only  reason  it  was  located  in  the 
Northern  Panhandle  in  the  first  place  was  to  be  under  the  pro- 
tecting wing  of  the  Union  Army  and  away  from  the  troublesome 
guerrillas.  In  1870  the  Capitol  was  moved  to  Charleston,  a  more 
central  location  topographically,  but  certainly  not  from  the 
standpoint  of  population.  The  steamer  Mountain  Boy734  left  the 
Wheeling  wharf  at  midnight,  March  30,  1870,  with  bands  play- 
ing and  people  shouting.  The  public  records  and  officers  of  West 
Virginia  were  on  the  boat,  although  the  records  could  have  been 
carried  in  a  carpet  bag.  The  other  cargo  was  furniture  and  items 
that  make  up  a  state  government.  Because  some  business  was 
transacted  on  board,  West  Virginia  is  known  as  the  only  state 
Capitol  ever  located  on  a  steamboat.  General  Harris'  entire  staff 


731Annual  Report  of  the  Adjutant  General  of  West  Virginia  for  1869. 

732Transallegheny  Historical  Magazine,  p.  3.  West  Virginia  Historical 
Society  Proceedings,  1871. 

733Annual  Report  of  the  Adjutant  General  of  West  Virginia  for  1870. 

73*Calendar  of  the  William  E.  Stevenson  letters  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Archives  and  History.  Prepared  by  the  Historical  Records  Survey, 
Charleston,  West  Virginia,  1939. 
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was  on  board  and  was  part  of  the  government  that  did  not  cease 
to  function.  The  Mountain  Boy  made  a  short  stop  in  Parkers- 
burg,  the  home  of  Governor  Stevenson,  in  his  honor.735 

The  new  Capitol  Building  had  not  been  completed  in  Charles- 
ton, and  the  officials  occupied  space  in  the  Bank  of  the  West, 
The  Merchant's  Bank  and  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church.736 
Charleston  could  not  be  compared  with  the  prosperous  city  of 
Wheeling,  being  only  a  muddy  country  village  on  the  Great 
Kanawha  River  in  1870. 

General  Harris  would  not  be  able  to  carry  out  his  duties  un- 
less he  had  more  information  from  the  Federal  Archives,  and 
took  his  troubles  directly  to  Governor  Stevenson.  The  Governor 
was  enraged  at  the  actions  of  the  War  Department.  West  Vir- 
ginia had  been  loyal  to  the  Federal  Government  and  General 
Harris  helped  hold  the  state  for  the  Union.  Stevenson  ordered 
Harris  to  accompany  him  to  Washington  to  see  if  they  could 
get  more  cooperation  from  the  Federal  authorities.  It  was  a 
different  story  when  the  Governor  of  West  Virginia  knocked  on 
office  doors.  In  no  uncertain  terms  he  told  the  officials  in  Wash- 
ington what  he  thought  of  the  situation  and  in  return  was  told 
General  Harris  could  have  any  of  the  records  he  needed,  but 
West  Virginia  must  furnish  the  personnel  to  do  the  checking. 

Gathering  the  necessary  information  would  be  a  time  con- 
suming task  and  returning  to  West  Virginia,  General  Harris 
sent  James  M.  Ewing  Jr.,  a  clerk  in  his  office,  to  Washington 
to  get  the  needed  data. 

Ewing  continued  to  work  on  the  military  records  in  the  Fed- 
eral Archives  for  six  months  and  his  daily  findings  were  mailed 
to  General  Harris  in  Charleston,  where  his  staff  kept  the  records 
up  to  date  as  the  information  came  in.  The  soldiers'  medals  were 
mailed  out  when  possible. 

Ewing  returned  to  Charleston  near  the  end  of  the  year.  All 
military  matters  relating  to  West  Virginia  in  the  Civil  War  were 
in  order. 


735Morgan,  Governors  of  West  Virginia. 
7S6Morgan,  Governors  of  West  Virginia. 


Chapter  Twenty-Four 

Federal  Pension  Agent 

After  General  Harris  realized  he  would  not  get  an  army  com- 
mission he  decided  a  position  in  the  Federal  Government  would 
be  acceptable.  Long  before  he  was  appointed  Adjutant  General 
of  West  Virginia,  he  was  working  toward  that  end.  General  B. 
F.  Kelley  was  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  in  Wheeling,  and 
Harris  discussed  the  subject  with  him.  Kelley  wrote  to  the 
President  November  16,  1868,  recommending  Harris  for  a  civil 
service  post. 

Harris  decided  he  wanted  the  governorship  of  Wyoming  Ter- 
ritory but  he  had  set  his  sights  too  high.  George  Loomis,  Judge 
of  the  6th  Circuit  Court  in  Parkersburg,  wrote  to  the  President 
saying  Harris  should  receive  the  appointment,  but  that  was  the 
end  of  the  matter. 

General  Harris  consulted  his  old  friend,  A.  I.  Boreman,  West 
Virginia's  first  governor,  and  they  decided  the  proper  and  fair 
thing  to  do  was  to  force  Major  John  M.  Doddridge  out  of  his 
job  as  Federal  Pension  Agent  in  Wheeling  and  take  that  posi- 
tion. A  flood  of  mail  and  petitions  containing  hundreds  of  sig- 
natures began  flowing  into  Washington,  seeking  the  removal  of 
Doddridge.  From  the  amount  of  correspondence  on  the  matter, 
it  was  a  wonder  Harris  accomplished  anything  else.  The  Pen- 
sion Department  was  under  the  Secretary  of  Interior  and  he 
resisted  the  relentless  political  pressure  put  on  him,  but  Harris 
and  his  friends  eventually  succeeded.  Doddridge  was  suspended 
by  the  Senate  during  a  recess  in  December,  1870.  Harris'  ap- 
pointment was  confirmed  December  15  and  he  was  commis- 
sioned the  2  3rd.737 

There  was  little  work  remaining  to  be  done  in  the  office  of 
Adjutant  General  and  Harris  suggested  the  department  be 
abolished  at  the  end  of  the  year  and  the  papers  be  transferred 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  some  other  office,  which 
was  done.738 

The  appointment  was  a  great  honor  for  Harris  but  there  was 
much  sorrow  in  his  family.  His  daughter,  Mary  Virginia,  had 
contacted  tuberculosis  and  could  not  be  moved  from  his  home 
in  Ritchie  Court  House.  The  family  remained  there  to  care  for 
her.  General  Harris  boarded  in  Wheeling  and  journeyed  home 
to  see  his  family  four  times  a  year.  Mary  Virginia  spent  most  of 
her  time  in  the  glass  cupola  on  top  of  the  Harris  home,  looking 


737Records  of  the  office  of  Secretary  of  Interior,  Record  Group  48. 
Executive  nominations,  Vol.  4,  p.  11.  Executive  nominations  confirmed, 
vol.  4,  p.  269. 

7S8Annual  Report  of  the  Adjutant  of  West  Virginia  for  1870. 
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over  the  landscape.  On  February  1  she  died  and  was  buried  in 
the  Odd  Fellows  Cemetery  south  of  the  town.  Her  age  was 
given  as  twenty-two  years,  ten  months  and  nineteen  days. 

She  was  the  second  child  in  the  Harris  family  to  die.  His 
daughter,  Agnes  died  in  infancy  but  she  seems  to  not  have  been 
buried  in  the  same  cemetery. 

Harris  made  many  improvements  to  his  home  in  June  1874, 
and  stocked  it  with  thorough-bred  Jersey  cattle.  He  renamed 
the  home  Jersey  Farm,  and  the  place  became  famous  for  the 
quality  of  blooded  cattle  raised  there."" 

Ritchie  County  had  nine  delegates  to  the  Republican  Con- 
vention in  Wheeling,  September  1874,  and  Harris  was  present 
as  one  of  the  electors.  Because  of  his  help  in  the  convention,  he 
was  reappointed  Federal  Pension  Agent  in  Wheeling  early  in 
1875.740 

After  the  death  of  Mary  Virginia,  Mrs.  Harris  lived  in  Wheel- 
ing in  the  summer  and  Ritchie  Court  House  in  the  winter.741 

General  Harris  was  a  famous  figure  in  the  news.  He  was  an 
honest  man  but  his  political  opponents  showed  no  mercy  when 
an  attack  would  help  their  cause.  A  humorous  answer  to  one  of 
the  scurrilous  editorials  was  printed  by  the  editor  of  the  Ritchie 
Gazette. 

"February  11,  1875.  The  bleary  eyed  whiskey  bloat  who 
runs  the  Randolph  Enterprise  on  borrowed  money,  tries  to 
cast  a  slur  on  General  Harris  of  this  place,  because  some- 
one in  Barbour  County  who  was  a  soldier  during  the  war, 
and  who  was  charged  with  committing  a  murder,  was  late- 
ly   acquitted.    The    insignificant    idiot    of    the    Enterprise, 
could  not  tell,  if  he  had  a  thousand  years  in  which  to  do  it, 
why  General  Harris  should  be  blamed  in  this  matter." 
General  Harris,  who  had  always  been  uncompromising  in  his 
religion,  began  contributing  articles  on  baptism  to  the  Wheel- 
ing  Intelligencer,  commencing  with  the  January    14,    1876   is- 
sue.  He   signed   the   contributions   with  the   letter   H   but   the 
identity  of  the  author  was  not  a  secret.74"  After  a  dozen  articles 
he  stopped  writing  but  resumed  the  subject  in  the  Ritchie  Ga- 
zette many  years  later. 

The  citizens  of  Ritchie  County  planned  a  Centennial  Inde- 
pendence Day  celebration  and  ox  roast  July  4,  1876.  General 
Harris  was  asked  to  prepare  a  history  of  the  county  to  be  read 
at  the  gathering.74"  The  largest  crowd  ever  assembled  there  met 
at  nearby  Martin's  Grove,  where  Harris  delivered  his  speech, 
"A  Brief  History  of  Ritchie  County."  The  discourse  was  regis- 


7:!HRitchie   (County,  W.  Va.)   Gazette,  January  1874. 
740Ritchie   (County,  W.  Va.)   Gazette,  February  4,  1875. 
7tlRitchie   (County,  W.  Va.)   Gazette,  May  13,   1875. 
742Ritchie   (County,  W.  Va.)   Gazette,  February  3,  1876. 
743Ritchie    (County,  W.  Va.)    Gazette,  June  22,   1876. 
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tered  with  the  County  Clerk,  and  was  printed  shortly  afterward 
in  the  Ritchie  Gazette. 

Two  months  later,  August  24,  Harris  was  called  back  to  ad- 
dress the  Hayes  and  Wheeler  Club.744 

By  the  middle  of  1877  the  office  of  the  Federal  Pension 
Agent  in  Wheeling  was  abolished  and  General  Harris  settled 
permanently  in  his  home  town.  He  resumed  his  medical  prac- 
tice but  was  busy  most  of  the  time  with  his  farm  and  many  calls 
as  a  public  speaker.  As  soon  as  the  Federal  Government  re- 
leased him  from  his  position  in  Wheeling,  they  began  calling 
him  for  jury  duty  in  Federal  Court  at  Clarksburg,  Parker sburg, 
Wheeling  and  other  cities.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  The  Ritchie 
County  Auxiliary  Bible  Society  elected  him  vice  president. 

He  was  elected  mayor  and  started  his  term  of  office  in  Jan- 
uary, 1878,  a  post  he  won  without  opposition. 

The  town  of  Ritchie  Court  House  had  been  called  Harrisville 
as  early  as  1834.  The  official  name  was  Ritchie  Court  House 
from  1840  to  1890.  In  1890  the  citizens  petitioned  the  Federal 
Government  to  change  the  name  to  Harrisville. 

General  Harris  was  by  that  time  recognized  as  the  old  Patri- 
arch of  Ritchie  County.  His  palatial  home,  located  a  few  hun- 
dred feet  from  where  he  was  born,  was  the  pride  of  the  town, 
and  every  week  guests  would  appear  from  far  and  near  to 
reminisce  with  and  honor  the  hero  of  Petersburg.  The  Bat- 
tle of  Cedar  Creek  was  probably  refought  on  his  front  lawn 
more  times  than  anywhere  else  in  the  country.  Army  officers 
with  whom  he  served  in  the  Civil  War  appeared  regularly,  and 
many  times  ex-privates  nervously  stopped  at  his  gate  to  shake 
his  hand  and  then  stay  a  week  at  his  insistence. 

General  Harris  lived  by  the  stern  principles  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  faith.  He  tried  to  organize  a  congregation  in  Har- 
risville strong  enough  to  build  a  church  but  was  never  success- 
ful. An  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  was  formed 
there  sometime  before  April  11,  1849,  and  was  affiliated  with 
the  Associate  Reformed  Church  of  the  West.  Rev.  Darago  Bliss 
Jones  was  the  pastor  of  the  joint  charge  of  M'Kinney's  Settle- 
ment and  Harrisville  from  1849  to  1855.  The  last  mention  of 
this  church  in  Harrisville  was  in  the  Minutes  of  1856  of  the 
General  Synod  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Presbytery  of  Sharon. 
No  mention  was  ever  made  of  the  congregation  owning  a  build- 
ing, and  it  never  had  more  than  14  members.  After  reorganizing 
in  1858,  the  church  was  located  in  Caledonia,  (M'Kinney's  Set- 
tlement), Petroleum,  and  later  in  Cairo. 

General  Harris  would  occasionally  drive  his  family  to  church 
in  Cairo.  At  other  times  they  attended  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  Harrisville,  although  he  silently  disagreed  with  their 


744Ritchie   (County,  W.  Va.)   Gazette,  August  24,   1876. 
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doctrine.  When  a  minister  of  his  faith  appeared  in  Harrisville, 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  out  of  respect  for  General 
Harris,  would  permit  meetings  to  be  held  in  their  building.745  His 
disagreement  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  silent, 
but  he  was  not  as  considerate  with  other  denominations.  Oc- 
casionally he  would  preach  in  the  Episcopal  Church  when  their 
minister  was  out  of  town  and  his  sermons  were  always  well  re- 
ceived by  the  congregation  as  well  as  the  press,  although  his 
sermons  were  more  Presbyterian  than  Methodist  Episcopal.746 

The  Pennsboro  and  Harrisville  Railroad  was  in  financial  dif- 
ficulty in  1879  and  General  Harris  was  made  trustee  of  the 
corporation,  which  he  sold  in  May. 

October  1,  1885,  General  Harris'  wife  died.  She  had  suffered 
for  several  years  with  tuberculosis.  Their  son,  John  moved  to 
Harrisville  to  be  near  his  father.  The  following  Decoration  Day 
General  Harris  delivered  a  long  and  touching  speech  in  the  Odd 
Fellows  Cemetery  in  honor  of  his  wife.  John  eventually  moved 
from  the  old  home  place  and  Harris  could  no  longer  accept  the 
quietness.  Although  an  old  man,  he  journeyed  to  Iowa  and  mar- 
ried his  cousin,  Miss  Clara  Maley.  She  was  his  helping  hand 
from  the  time  of  their  marriage  in  1888  to  his  death.  When  his 
first  wife  died,  he  abandoned  his  medical  practice.  He  was  slow- 
ly going  blind  and  deaf. 

The  General's  war  horse,  Old  Coaly,  had  led  an  easy  life  of 
retirement  in  Harrisville.  He  had  the  run  of  the  Harris  lawn 
and  was  the  pet  of  the  town.  The  horse  had  been  a  living  link 
with  his  war  days  and  when  he  died  in  1890  at  an  extreme  age, 
General  Harris  wept  unashamed.747 


745Letter  from  the  Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary,  October  23,  1962. 
Statement  of  Rev.  Samuel  Charles  Jones. 

748Ritchie  (County,  W.  Va.)  Gazette,  February  14,  1878.  The  church 
is  now  the  Methodist  Church. 

747General  Harris  later  owned  another  horse  named  Old  Coaly. 


Chapter  Twenty-Five 

The  Surratt  Trial  Revived 

The  perfect  old  age  is  one  blessed  with  peace  of  mind  and 
the  knowledge  of  a  life  well  spent.  General  Harris  was  denied 
that  privilege. 

For  the  first  ten  years  after  the  war  public  censure  was  aimed 
at  President  Johnson  for  the  hanging  of  Mrs.  Surratt.  He  was  a 
Southern  man  with  Northern  sympathies,  and  many  critics 
thought  he  deliberately  forgot  about  the  petition  signed  by  some 
members  of  the  Military  Commission  asking  him  to  reduce  her 
sentence  to  life.  When  Johnson  died,  the  petty  politicians,  hunt- 
ing for  a  live  whipping  boy,  settled  on  General  Harris.  Their 
criticism  of  him  in  the  past  had  been  mild,  but  in  his  twilight 
years  a  torrent  of  abuse  settled  on  his  head. 

A  few  bigoted  officials  of  the  Catholic  Church  again  brought 
up  the  subject  of  Harris'  condemnation  of  one  of  their  members, 
Mrs.  Surratt,  and  sided  with  the  unreasonable  politicians.  Worst 
of  all  were  the  Confederate  sympathizers  who  willingly  ac- 
cepted every  opportunity  to  deride  a  Union  general.  They  agi- 
tated discord  between  General  Harris  and  the  Catholic  Church 
and  increased  their  taunting  of  him  because  of  the  United 
States'  futile  efforts  to  convict  Jefferson  Davis  and  other  Con- 
federate officials. 

Harris  had  not  made  derogatory  statements  about  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  and  nothing  had  ever  been  said  relating  to  the  sub- 
ject during  the  Surratt  trial  except  by  irresponsible  news  men. 
In  his  opinion,  they  pressed  their  charge  that  Mrs.  Surratt  was 
innocent  only  because  she  was  a  member  of  their  faith.  They 
had  not  condemned  the  other  members  of  the  conspiracy.  Had 
she  not  been  a  member  of  the  mob? 

Information  was  published  that  General  Harris'  ancestors 
were  Catholic  but  had  left  that  branch  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  in  some  quarters  was  erroneously  accepted  as  the  reason 
he  had  helped  hang  her. 

In  1881,  General  Harris  received  a  letter  from  a  former 
house  guest  with  information  relating  to  Mrs.  Surratt  and  her 
certain  guilt.  What  pleased  him  most  was  that  the  information 
came  from  the  South.  Part  of  Harris'  reply  was  printed  in  the 
local  paper. 

"Dear  Sir.  Permit  me  to  thank  you  for  your  very  kind 
letter  of  the  3rd  (May  1881)  inst,  and  the  motives  that 
prompted  it.  It  is  true,  that  some  of  the  politicians  of  West 
Virginia  have  from  the  stump,  appealed  to  the  ignorant 
prejudices  of  our  disloyal  people  by  referring  to  the  fact 
that  I  was  a  member  of  the  Military  company  that  tried 
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the  conspirators,  who  aided,  abetted  and  assisted  in  the 
assassination  of  President  Lincoln;  and  to  give  point  to 
their  appeals,  assume  that  I  was  instrumental  in  the  con- 
viction of  an  innocent  woman — Mrs.  Surratt.  I  always  re- 
garded such  appeals  as  being  intended  to  break  the  force 
of  argument  which  they  felt  unable  to  answer,  and  as  in- 
spired alike  by  a  spirit  of  disloyalty,  and  disregard  of 
truth  and  justice;  and  as  being  too  contemptable  to  merit 
an  answer.  I  discharged  that  duty  honestly,  carefully,  con- 
scientiously, rendering  my  decision  accordingly  to  my 
judgment  of  the  evidence  presented  in  the  case.  I  have 
never  had  a  doubt  cross  my  mind,  but  that  I  gave  a  just 
and  proper  verdict;  one  that  will  be  entertained  by  all  in- 
telligent people  in  a  coming  generation  and  that  shall  be 
free  from  party  spirit  and  prejudices  that  bias  the  minds 
of  many  who  are  now  actors  on  the  stage.  In  the  meantime, 
be  assured  that  I  shall  not  be  disturbed,  neither  in  mind  or 
conscience,  by  the  criticism  of  the  people  who  would  now 
condemn  me.  I  am  very  truly  yours,  etc. 

T.  M.  Harris."718 

The  attacks  continued:  He  was  a  condemner  of  innocent 
women,  a  persecutor  of  Catholics,  opinionated  of  anyone  not  a 
Presbyterian,  a  hater  of  Southern  people  and  many  other  un- 
just charges.  Most  cruel  of  all  was  the  criticism  of  some  of  his 
neighbors.  A  younger  man  might  have  silently  withstood  the 
charges.  Articles  on  the  trial  appeared  in  the  North  American 
Review,  New  York  Tribune,  Century  Magazine  and  many  oth- 
er newspapers  and  periodicals.749 

A  reliable  history  of  the  conspiracy  had  not  been  written,  al- 
though the  dry  proceedings  of  the  trial  were  available.  General 
Harris  realized  he  was  an  old  man  and  would  be  unable  to  pub- 
licly answer  all  the  criticism  leveled  against  him.  He  possessed 
a  good  library  relating  to  the  trial,  with  several  hundred  im- 
portant letters  from  people  connected  with  the  incident  in  some 
way.  He  feared  his  library  would  be  scattered  or  destroyed  after 
his  death  and  to  preserve  the  documents  and  answer  his  critics 
at  the  same  time,  decided  to  write  an  accurate  history  of  the 
trial  that  would  end  all  future  controversy.750  His  explanation 
was  not  believed  any  more  than  his  earlier  statements  to  the 
press,  in  fact  some  opinions  he  made  would  label  him  biased  by 


748Ritchie  (County,  W.  Va.)   Gazette,  May  11,  1881. 

74eNorth  American  Review,  July  1888,  April,  1889.  New  York  Tribune, 
April  4,   1889.  Century  Magazine,  April   1890  and  many  others. 

750General  Harris  was  right  regarding  his  library.  After  his  death  some 
of  his  relatives  took  a  few  of  the  elegantly  bound  and  worthless  books,  but 
his  valuable  letters,  battle  reports,  Civil  War  photographs,  personal  papers 
and  writings,  diaries  and  pamphlets  were  stored  in  the  cupola  of  his  home. 
A  later  owner  hired  a  boy  to  remove  "General  Harris'  junk"  and  burn  it, 
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such  reliable  historians  as  Nicolay  and  Hay.  It  was  a  difficult 
task  for  the  old  man  who  was  nearly  blind,  deaf  and  badly 
crippled  by  rheumatism. 

Harris  wrote  to  the  former  Special  Judge  Advocate  of  the 
trial,  John  A.  Bingham,  who  still  lived  in  Cadiz,  Ohio,  asking 
for  his  opinion  of  the  trial  proceedings.  Harris  suggested  that 
there  were  actually  two  trials  at  the  same  time,  one  to  try  the 
defendants  then  under  arrest  and  the  dead  John  Wilkes  Booth, 
and  the  other,  the  officials  of  the  Confederate  Government. 
Bingham  disagreed  with  him,  stating  there  was  only  one  trial, 
that  before  the  Commission,  and  of  the  members  of  the  con- 
spiracy. He  also  stated  the  trial  was  held  in  open  court,751  but 
that  certainly  was  not  true — o.t  least  it  is  not  our  interpretation 
of  an  open  court  today.752 

Bingham  stated  the  official  order  of  the  court  was  to  prose- 
cute the  suspects  "brought  before  it"  and  as  the  Confederate 
leaders  were  not  brought  before  it,  they  were  not  on  trial.  He 
thought  that  although  they  were  not  successfully  prosecuted  at 
a  later  date,  it  cast  no  reflection  on  the  findings  of  the  Military 
Commission  in  1865.  The  charges  stating  the  accused  were 
"...  incited  and  encouraged  there-unto  by  Jefferson  Davis," 
was  proof  enough  that  the  Confederate  leaders  were  not  on 
trial.758 

General  Harris'  book,  The  Assassination  of  Lincoln  and  a 
History  of  the  Great  Conspiracy,  was  printed  before  October  1, 
1892,  and  was  eagerly  read  by  both  friend  and  foe.754  Instead  of 
stopping  the  loose  talk  of  the  past,  it  encouraged  it  even  more. 
The  Catholic  Church  was  offended  anew  at  Harris  for  state- 
ments relating  to  the  religious  belief  of  some  members  of  the 
assassination  party.  His  rebuttal  to  Father  Walter,  Mrs.  Sur- 
ratt's  confessor  and  Pastor  of  St.  Patrick's  Catholic  Cathedral 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  was  especially  resented.  Father  Walter 
was  not  alone  in  his  criticism,  and  Harris  remarked  of  their 
efforts: 

"So  earnestly  and  persistent  have  been  the   efforts   of 
rebel  priests,  politicians  and  editors  to  pervert  public  opin- 
ion in  regard  to  the  case  of  Mrs.  Surratt  that  it  becomes 
necessary  to  devote  some  special  consideration  to  it."755 
Father  Walter  had  said  there  was  not  enough  evidence  to 
hang  a  cat.  He  wrote  an  article  for  the  Catholic  Review,  stating 


751Bingham  to  Harris,  March  12,  1892,  in  West  Virginia  University 
Library. 

7 "Harper's  Weekly. 

753Bingham  to  Harris,  March  12,  1892,  in  West  Virginia  University 
Library. 

754Part  of  the  edition  was  bound  in  a  special  binding  for  members  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 

755T.  M.  Harris,  Assassination  of  Lincoln,  a  History  of  the  great  Con- 
spiracy, Boston,  Mass.,   (1892),  p.  192. 
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that  although  Mrs.  Surratt  made  a  trip  to  Surrattsville  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  murder,  the  carriage  had  been  ordered  for  the 
trip  the  preceding  day,  and  before  she  had  known  the  Presi- 
dent would  be  at  Ford's  Theatre  on  the  night  he  was  killed.  To 
that  charge  Harris  answered, 

"Why,  if  this  was  true,  was  it  not  proved  in  her  defense? 
There  was  no  such  testimony  produced.756 
Father  Walter  had  also  stated  in  the  Catholic  Review, 

".  .  .  that  he  had  heard  Mrs.  Surratt's  last  confession,  and 
that  whilst  his  priestly  vows  do  not  permit  him  to  reveal 
the  secrets  of  the  confessional,  yet  from  knowledge  in  his 
possession  he  is  prepared  to  assert  her  entirely  innocent  of 
(the)  .  .  .  crime." 
Harris  answered, 

"Will  Father  Walter  deny  that  under  the  teachings  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  he  had  an  absolute  right,  with 
her  consent,  to  make  her  confession  public  on  this  point? 
Nay  more,  could  not  Mrs.  Surratt  have  compelled  him  to  do 
so  in  vindication  of  her  own  good  name,  and  the  honor  of 
the  church  of  which  she  was  a  member?  And  having  this 
consent,  was  it  not  his  most  solemn  duty  to  proclaim  her 
confessed  innocence  in  every  public  way,  through  the  press, 
and  even  from  the  very  steps  of  the  gallows?  Why  was  not 
that  confession  made  public?  Why  was  it  not  reduced  to 
writing  and  signed  with  her  own  hand?  Why  had  it  not  in 
its  entirety  been  given  to  the  world?  Why  must  the  public 
wait  twenty-seven  years,   and   instead  of  having  the  full 
confession,  be  required  to  content  itself,  in  so  great  a  case, 
with  a  mere  assertion  from  the  Reverend  Father,  based  on 
his  alleged  knowledge?  Aye,  there's  just  the  rub." 
General  Harris  was  probably  right  in  that  argument.  If  the 
confession  was  secret,  then  it  should  have  always  remained  so. 
If  not,  then  it  should  have  been  produced  at  the  trial.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  was  that  very  few  people,  including  Father  Wal- 
ter, thought  the  Military  Commission  would  hang  her. 

General  Holt  was  pleased  with  the  way  General  Harris 
cleared  him  of  the  old  charge  that  he  had  not  given  the  petition 
signed  by  members  of  the  Commission  requesting  clemency  for 
Mrs.  Surratt,  to  the  President. 

In  all  fairness  to  General  Harris,  it  must  be  said  he  did  not 
start  the  controversy  with  the  Catholic  Church.  In  his  opinion, 
Mrs.  Surratt  was  not  hung  because  she  was  a  Catholic,  in  fact 
her  religion  had  nothing  to  do  with  her  trial,  conviction  and  exe- 
cution. He  thought  it  was  wrong  for  her  church  to  defend  her 
in  a  country  that  believed  in  a  separation  of  church  and  state, 


756T.  M.  Harris,  Assassination  of  Lincoln,  p.   204.  Father  Walter's  full 
name  is  not  given  in  any  of  his  writings. 
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on  religious  grounds  alone.  That  was  the  only  reason  he  could 
see  as  he  thought  there  was  no  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

General  Harris  had  hoped  his  book  would  settle  the  question 
the  Southern  statesmen  had  revived  relating  to  the  Confederacy 
having  a  part  in  the  controversy,  and  the  venom  injected  into 
the  case  by  the  church.  Instead,  his  book  only  added  fuel  to  the 
fire.  The  untruths  and  biased  opinions  printed  by  the  press  cast 
even  more  of  the  blame  on  him.  He  answered  the  criticism  to  the 
best  of  his  ability,  and  with  reserve,  but  the  mobbing  continued 
and  showed  no  sign  of  slowing  down.  There  was  a  notice  in  the 
press  that  the  members  of  the  Commission  that  had  died,  suf- 
fered horrible  deaths  and  had  repented  on  their  deathbeds,  and 
wondered  when  Harris  would  go,  and  what  terrible  pain  would 
be  sent  on  him  in  his  last  days. 

Harris  became  so  enraged  at  the  unfair  criticism  that  he  lost 
his  temper  completely  and  in  1897  privately  issued  a  ninety-six 
page  paper  bound  book  in  which  he  said  exactly  what  he 
thought.757 

His  new  book  was  not  intended  for  general  circulation,  and 
only  a  small  number  were  printed.  Most  of  them  were  sent  to 
his  most  severe  critics,  but  after  several  years  had  passed  the 
remainder  was  distributed  among  the  old  soldiers  who  had 
served  under  him  in  the  10th  West  Virginia  Infantry  Regiment. 
In  the  preface  by  J.  D.  Williams,  dated  June  17,  1897,  (Gen- 
eral Harris'  84th  birthday,)  he  quoted  Abraham  Lincoln  as 
saying: 

"If  the  American  people  could  learn  what  I  know  of  the 
fierce  hatreds  of  the  priests  of  Rome  against  our  institu- 
tions, our  schools,  our  most  sacred  rights,  and  our  so  dearly 
bought  liberties,  they  would  drive  them  out  as  traitors." 
That  was  the  white-hot  theme  of  the  entire  book.  In  his  pre- 
vious publication,  he  had  tried  to  write  what  he  regarded  as 
fact,  presented  with  reason.  Here  he  wrote  what  he  thought,  and 
no  holds  barred.  Harris  made  it  plain  however  that  he  consid- 
ered only  a  few  church  officials  guilty.  There  were  many  indi- 
viduals in  the  Catholic  Church  that  really  loved,  and  were  loyal 
to  the  civil  institutions.  He  stated  this  class  was  almost  entirely 
educated  in  the  public  schools.  One  quotation  from  his  book  will 
give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  contents. 

"It  is  to  prevent  the  multiplication  of  this  class  that  the 
Hierarchy  of  the  church  uses  all  its  power  to  keep  the  chil- 
dren of  the  church  out  of  the  public  schools.  The  Parochial 


"'Rome's  Responsibility  for  the  Assassination  of  Lincoln.  (Pittsburgh, 
Pa.:  Williams  Publishing  Co.,  1897.)  This  book  has  been  hunted  for 
years  by  people  who  disagreed  with  it.  They  bought  and  burned  it  as 
heretical  literature.  It  has  become  very  rare  and  only  two  copies  are  known 
to  the  author,  those  in  the  Library  of  Congress  and  the  Illinois  Historical 
Society 
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school  education  is  directed  and  intended,  to  secure  the 
loyalty  to  the  Hierarchy  and  to  prepare  the  minds  of  its 
children  for  disloyalty  to  any  other  power.7™ 

"There  is  scarcely  a  bookseller  or  news  dealer   in  the 
United  States  that  would  dare  to  expose  (the  book  .  .  .  ) 
for  sale  .  .  .  How  then,  shall  it  find  its  way  to  publicity?  The 
information  which  it  contains  ought  to  be  in  the  possession 
of  every  voter  in  the  land;  and  of  every  American  citizen; 
but  how  is  it  to  gain  publicity  that  it  ought  to  have?  There 
is  but  one  channel  open  to  it;  and  that  is  found  in  the  vari- 
ous patriotic  organizations  that  exist  throughout  the  coun- 
try."759 
The  contents  of  the  book  will  not  be  analyzed  here.  This  is  a 
biography  of  General  Harris,  and  his  reasons  for  writing  the 
book  and  the  results  it  produced  will  suffice. 

In  1901,  a  witness  for  the  Government  in  the  Mary  Surratt 
trial,  J.  P.  Brophy,  made  a  statement  in  The  (New  York)  Sun, 
claiming  Mrs.  Surratt  had  been  convicted  on  the  evidence  of  L. 
J.  Weichmann.  He  insinuated  she  was  innocent  of  all  charges 
brought  against  her. 

Harris  answered  him  in  a  long  letter  printed  in  The  Sun,  Au- 
gust 4,  1901.  He  stated  Brophy  was  right  in  claiming  Weich- 
mann had  no  information  to  convict  her,  and  gave  the  reason 
she  was  condemned  to  death.  He  thought  the  fact  that  Payne 
went  to  the  house  after  the  assassination,  presumably  for  pro- 
tection, was  the  most  damning  bit  of  evidence  against  her.  He 
also  stated  that  when  Mrs.  Surratt  told  John  M.  Lloyd  to  have 
the  shooting  irons,  the  field  glasses  and  two  bottles  of  whiskey 
ready  (for  Booth),  she  convicted  herself. 

"The  man  who  did  the  mischief,  was  John  M.  Lloyd  .  .  . 
take  away  those  two  items  of  evidence — the  terrible  story 
of  the  shooting  irons  and  Payne's  return,  wipe  them  out,  re- 
move them  from  the  record,  and  Mr.  Weichmann's  evi- 
dence as  to  what  he  saw  and  heard  in  Mrs.  Surratt's  house 
during  the  four  months  he  was  there,  falls  harmlessly  to 
the  ground." 
That  important  statement  gives  the  evidence  on  which  Mrs, 
Surratt  was  convicted  by  the  Military  Commission. 

The  Brophy  letter  started  a  chain  of  events  that  kept  the  con- 
troversy in  the  papers.  Attorney  John  E.  Clampitt,  who  had 
defended  Mrs.  Surratt,  wrote  an  article  for  the  Chicago  Post, 
September  1901,  claiming  no  one  dared  to  raise  to  the  defense 
of  Mrs.  Surratt  at  her  trial,  and  that  all  the  evidence  submitted 


758/jv  j^j  Harris,  Rome's  Responsibility  for  the  Assassination  of  Lincoln, 
p.  2. 
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for  her  defense  was  on  one  pretense  or  another  rejected  as  cir- 
cumstantial.760 

General  Harris  answered  him  stating  that  no  evidence  that 
was  legally  admissable  to  the  court  was  rejected,  and  challenged 
Clampitt  to  prove  otherwise.  He  noted  that  no  one  had  con- 
demned the  Military  Commission  for  judging  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  conspiracy,  only  that  of  Mrs.  Surratt.  He  also  stated 
that  all  members  of  the  commission  voted  guilty  to  the  charges 
against  Mrs.  Surratt  and  it  would  only  have  taken  a  two  thirds 
vote  to  convict  her.761 

Nothing  reliable  of  any  length  was  written  by  Mrs.  Surratt's 
contemporaries  in  her  behalf.  If  John  Clampitt  had  the  evidence 
he  claimed  he  possessed  in  1901,  serious  history  was  lost  when 
he  did  not  write  more  fully  of  his  part  in  the  trial. 

The  controversy  would  not  be  mitigated  by  the  passing  of 
time. 

In  1901,  Osborn  H.  Oldroyd  published  a  book,  "The  Assassi- 
nation of  Lincoln  ..."  He  had  approved  of  General  Harris'  con- 
duct at  the  assassination  trial,  and  asked  him  to  submit  a  short 
introduction.  He  wrote  a  two  page  eulogy  on  his  former  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  stated, 

"The  very  name  of  Lincoln,  when  pronounced  in  an  au- 
dible voice,  had  a  sweetness  to  the  ear,  and  the  story  of  his 
last  days  on  earth  will  always  be  read  with  the  deepest  in- 
terest." 


780Chicago    Post,    September    1901    also    contains    other   information    on 
the  subject.  In  some  accounts  the  name  is  spelled  Wiechman. 
'"Chicago  Post,  September  21,   1901. 


Chapter  Twenty-Six 

The  End  of  the  Road 

Near  the  turn  of  the  century,  a  Harrisville  Baptist  minister 
made  a  statement  from  his  pulpit  relating  to  baptism  in  direct 
opposition  to  an  article  written  by  General  Harris  in  the  Whee- 
ling Intelligencer  in  1876.  As  he  had  no  pulpit  from  which  to 
answer  he  wrote  to  the  Ritchie  Gazette.  Others  entered  the  de- 
bate, which  continued  for  several  weeks,  providing  mirth  for  the 
town  loafers. 

The  West  Virginia  Historical  Society  was  discontinued  in 
1884,  but  in  June  1901,  it  was  resurrected  with  the  title,  "Trans- 
allegheny  Historical  Society."  A  periodical  was  issued,  "The 
Transallegheny  Historical  Magazine,"  the  first  number  appear- 
ing October  1901,  with  early  education  in  West  Virginia  as  the 
principal  subject.  General  Harris  was  asked  to  contribute  to 
the  January  1902  issue  and  he  submitted  an  essay  on  early  edu- 
cation in  Harrisville.  He  was  nearly  blind  and  had  made  a  wood- 
en frame  to  assist  him  in  writing. 

A  Civil  War  veteran's  reunion  was  held  in  Harrisville  Sep- 
tember 1  and  2nd,  1904;  the  meeting  being  held  there  in  con- 
sideration of  General  Harris,  who  could  not  travel.  He  made  a 
short  speech  and  stated  in  part, 

"Thirty  nine  years  have  lapsed  since  the  termination  of 
the  war  and  we  are  permitted  to  meet  here  today  under 
peaceful  skies,  in  a  prosperous  and  happy  country,  to  re- 
new our  friendships  by  the  sacred  memories  of  the  past. 
The  alienations  and  animosities  of  the  past  has  disappeared 
and  the  Blue  and  Gray  meet  together  in  the  most  intimacy. 
We  have  both  one  country  and  one  flag,  which  the  sons  of 
the  North  and  the  sons  of  the  South  are  alike  ready  to  de- 
fend, as  was  shown  when  a  haughty  and  insolent  foe  insult- 
ed it  by  blowing  up  the  Maine  and  together  followed  it 
through  the  Spanish  War."762 
General  Harris  was  a  feeble  old  man  and  walked  with  the  aid 
of  a  cane  given  to  him  by  the  grateful  citizens  of  a  town  he  had 
liberated   from  the   Confederate   forces.   Nearly   every   day   he 
would  hobble  up  the  hill  from  his  home,  cane  in  one  hand  and 
a  large  ear  trumpet  in  the  other,  to  visit  Rev.  Samuel  Charles 
Jones,  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  his  spiritual 
adviser.  He  would  ask  questions  about  the   catechism   of  the 
Catholic  Church,  their  rules  and  laws.  He  did  not  welcome  un- 
solicited information  on  the  subject.  In  his  methodical  way  he 
wanted  to  work  out  his  mental  problems  on  the  subject  by  him- 


2Ritchie  (County,  W.  Va.)  Gazette. 
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self.  When  he  had  the  answers  asked  for  he  would  make  his 
painful  way  back  to  his  home  to  mull  over  the  information  he 
had  received.  For  awhile  the  minister  thought  General  Harris' 
intention  was  to  accept  the  Catholic  faith,  the  belief  of  his  an- 
cestors. He  finally  confessed  he  was  trying  to  understand  the 
part  of  their  creed  that  would  permit  them  to  defend  Mrs.  Sur- 
ratt  because  of  her  religion  alone,  and  why  they  would  help  John 
Surratt  escape  the  country.  Furthermore,  how  could  they  shield 
him  in  a  foreign  country  because  of  his  faith,  and  then  be  per- 
mitted to  persecute  him  (Harris)  because  he  had  tried  to  up- 
hold the  law  of  the  land?  Why  was  a  crime  committed  by  a 
Catholic  less  serious  in  the  eyes  of  the  church?  His  mind  was 
never  satisfied  on  the  subject. 

June  30,  1906,  Harris  attended  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  to  hear  a  sermon  preached  to  the 
old  soldiers  by  Rev.  Samuel  Charles  Jones.70"  He  sat  near  the 
speaker  with  his  ear  trumpet  cocked  forward,  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  he  understood  much  that  was  said.  That  was  the  last  public 
meeting  he  attended. 

John  Harris,  the  General's  only  surviving  child,  visited  him 
regularly.  The  old  man  would  speak  of  the  remarkable  age  he 
had  attained,  and  state  his  thankfulness  for  retaining  a  vigorous 
mind.  He  thought  that  except  for  minor  ailments  which  would 
not  prevent  him  from  living  many  more  years,  such  as  blindness, 
deafness  and  rheumatism,  he  was  in  good  health.7"4  His  son  si- 
lently disagreed  with  him.  He  could  see  the  end  was  near. 

The  month  of  August  1906  was  the  hottest  the  people  of 
Harrisville  could  remember.  The  last  of  the  month  General  Har- 
ris became  ill  and  early  in  September  was  bedfast.  His  son  vis- 
ited him  regularly,  but  on  Saturday  the  29th,  returned  to  his 
own  family  for  the  week  end.  Sunday  morning  Harris  revived 
and  received  nourishment  for  the  first  time  in  several  days,  and 
fell  into  a  deep  sleep.  At  1 1  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  died.  The 
last  surviving  member  of  the  Military  Commission  of  1865  had 
disappointed  his  enemies  by  peacefully  dying  in  his  sleep. 

General  Harris  had  gained  much  fame,  or  notoriety,  the  dif- 
ference of  opinion  depending  on  who  was  doing  the  judging.  As 
soon  as  the  news  of  his  death  was  flashed  over  the  wires,  tele- 
grams and  messages  from  far  and  near  were  sent  to  the  family, 
some  from  high  government  officials  in  Washington.  A  steady 
stream  of  people  passed  through  the  Harris  mansion,  paying 
their  last  tribute  to  their  former  distinguished  citizen. 

The  most  touching  scenes  were  enacted  when  the  remainder 
of  the  old  10th  West  Virginia  Infantry  arrived  to  tell  their  com- 
mander goodby.  Perhaps  in  their  minds  they  could  see  him  gal- 
loping over  the  fields  on  Old  Coaly  after  a  battle,  trying  to  lo- 
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cate  his  injured  men  and  have  them  removed  to  first  aid  sta- 
tions. Maybe  their  fondest  recollection  of  him  was  when  he  was 
on  his  knees,  late  at  night,  praying  for  the  Souls  of  his  departed 
men  and  asking  for  relief  for  the  injured.  It  had  happened  sev- 
eral times.  The  ill  will  caused  by  his  strictness  was  gone. 

At  10  a.  m.  Wednesday,  the  body  was  removed  to  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  as  the  crowd  was  too  large  to  be  re- 
ceived in  the  home.  Van  Wilson,  a  former  member  of  Company 
C,  1 1th  West  Virginia  Infantry,  stood  at  the  head  of  the  casket, 
dressed  in  full  Civil  War  uniform,  as  guard  of  honor.  Friends 
passed  the  casket  until  1  p.  m.  when  the  funeral  service  began. 

Only  a  small  portion  of  the  crowd  could  enter  the  church,  and 
speeches  were  made  under  the  nearby  trees.  C.  P.  Boughner  of 
Clarksburg,  who  had  been  Adjutant  in  General  Harris'  10th  In- 
fantry and  Colonel  G.  W.  Taggart  of  Parkersburg  were  the  out- 
door speakers. 

In  the  church  services,  Miss  Smith,  Miss  Hulderman,  Mr. 
Adams  and  Mr.  Barbe  were  vocalists.  Mrs.  Barbe  was  the  or- 
ganist. The  services  were  as  follows. 

Hymn,  "He  Leadeth  Me." 

Sermon  by  Rev.  Samuel  Charles  Jones. 

Prayer. 

Hymn,  "I  Shall  Be  Satisfied." 

Address  by  Rev.  C.  W.  Comin. 

Address  by  Hon.  Romeo  H.  Freer  on  the  war  record  of  Gen- 
eral Harris. 

Address  by  E.  J.  Woofter  on  the  relationship  of  religion  and 
the  necessity  of  it  to  General  Harris. 

As  they  left  the  church,  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  took 
charge  of  the  services.  The  pallbearers,  John  Kelly,  A.  W.  Zicka- 
foose,  Van  Wilson,  John  Wolfe,  Allen  N.  Riggs,  George  Hammer 
and  Lewis  Hammer,  all  former  members  of  the  10th  West  Vir- 
ginia Infantry  Regiment,  had  been  previously  selected  by  Har- 
ris. 

School  children  of  Harrisville  and  vicinity  stood  in  line  out- 
side the  church,  holding  flags.  In  the  procession  the  children 
marched  first,  the  casket  following  on  an  old  road  wagon,  the 
nearest  the  citizens  could  come  to  an  army  caisson.  Nearly  100 
Civil  War  veterans,  both  Union  and  Confederate,  were  in  the 
procession. 

When  the  cemetery  gate  was  reached,  the  children  stood  at 
the  side  of  the  road  and  the  soldiers  led  the  way  to  the  Harris 
family  lot  in  the  old  part  of  the  burial  ground.  An  impressive 
service  at  the  grave  was  held  by  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Repub- 
lic, with  a  final  prayer  by  Rev.  Samuel  Jones. 

Mrs.  Harris  presented  a  large  stained  glass  window  to  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  memory  of  her  husband.  Al- 
though a  firm  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  the  United  Presbyte- 
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rian  Church,  he  had  received  many  spiritual  blessings  in  the  lo- 
cal House  of  God. 

Harris  left  a  parcel  of  land  for  the  location  of  a  high  school, 
but  through  local  political  pettishness  it  was  not  accepted. 

There  was  some  bitterness  in  Harrisville  toward  General  Har- 
ris. His  debates  on  baptism  had  not,  and  never  would  be  forgot- 
ten or  forgiven  as  long  as  his  contemporaries  lived.  His  old 
home  was  finally  bought  by  members  of  the  Baptist  Church 
about  fifty  years  after  his  death,  and  to  quote  one  of  the  aged 
members, 

"Now  we  will  tear  Harris'  house  down  and  build  a  Bap- 
tist Church.  We  will  show  him  he  cannot  take  precedence 
over  God."765 
General  Harris'  book,  Rome's  Responsibility  for  the  Assassi- 
nation of  Lincoln,  was  reprinted  in  1960  to  be  used  in  the  re- 
ligious controversy  of  the   Presidential   election.   He   probably 
would  have  objected  to  it  being  printed. 

Comments  of  people  who  knew  General  Harris  vary  consider- 
ably. Perhaps  the  best  summing  up  of  his  life  was  given  by  one 
of  his  old  neighbors. 

"I  have  never  known  anyone  else  as  firm  in  their  convic- 
tions. He  never  jumped  to  conclusions,  formed  opinions,  or 
judged  anyone  without  a  thorough  investigation.  He  was 
slow  to  make  up  his  mind,  asking  many  questions  on  the 
subject,  but  when  his  mind  was  made  up  it  was  never 
changed.  Children  were  not  fond  of  him,  but  they  were 
never  afraid  in  his  presence.  He  was  the  only  person  I  ever 
knew  that  I  believed  never  told  a  lie.  He  was  100  percent 
honest  throughout  his  entire  life.  There  are  people  in  Har- 
risville who  think  he  erred  in  insisting  Mrs.  Surratt  should 
die,  but  no  one  here  will  ever  say  they  thought  he  was  in- 
sincere in  thinking  she  was  as  guilty  as  the  other  conspira- 
tors. To  sum  it  all  up  in  one  sentence,  I  would  say  he  was 
an  honest  and  sincere  man,  and  God  asks  nothing  else  of 
us,  who  are  only  mortals."766 


765Statements  by  Rev.  Jones  and  others. 
766Statement  made  to  the  author  in  1960. 


Chapter  Twenty-Seven 

Roster  of  the  10th  West  Virginia 
Volunteer  Infantry  Regiment,  1861-65 

This  roster  was  compiled  from  the  original  muster  rolls  in  the 
National  Archives,  annual  reports  of  the  adjutant  general  of 
West  Virginia,  1864-5,  state  Civil  War  roster  assembled  by  Gen- 
eral Thomas  M.  Harris  in  1870,  county  histories,  membership 
lists  of  patriotic  societies,  and  other  sources. 

After  the  Battle  of  Appomattox  Court  House,  the  11th,  12th, 
and  15th  West  Virginia  Infantry  Regiments  were  disbanded. 
Most  of  the  recruits  and  veteran  volunteers  in  the  three  regi- 
ments were  temporarily  attached  to  the  10th  West  Virginia  In- 
fantry. As  they  had  no  part  in  the  campaigns  of  the  10th,  and 
were  attached  after  the  war,  they  are  not  listed  here.  All  trans- 
fers out  of  the  10th  and  from  one  company  to  another  within 
the  regiment  are  listed. 

There  was  some  deviousness  in  company  recording  and  the 
original  forms  are  retained.  Minor  discrepancies  are  noted  in  the 
ages  of  the  soldiers  and  spelling  of  family  names.  As  there  is  no 
way  to  determine  if  a  name  is  correct  as  spelled  by  the  individ- 
ual, the  original  is  retained  in  this  list  to  prevent  more  mistakes, 
even  when  it  is  obviously  wrong.  In  a  few  listings,  officers  re- 
ceived promotions  after  being  mustered  out,  as  was  General 
Harris.  Some  commission  dates  are  earlier  than  muster  dates. 

The  Battle  of  Winchester,  Sept.  19,  1864,  was  also  known  as 
the  Battle  of  Opequon,  or  Opequon  Creek,  and  was  listed  as 
such  in  the  casualty  reports  by  some  company  commanders. 
The  location  of  battlefields  is  not  noted  as  a  description  is  giv- 
en in  the  text.  Winchester,  Richmond,  and  Petersburg,  in  this 
roster,  all  refer  to  the  towns  in  Virginia.  All  other  place  names 
(except  the  battlefields)  are  in  West  Virginia  unless  otherwise 
stated. 

Only  the  first  initials  of  family  names  in  the  lists  of  privates 
are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order. 

COMMISSIONED  REGIMENTAL  OFFICERS 

Col.  Thomas  M.  Harris.  Commissioned  May  20,  1862.  Commissioned 
lieutenant  colonel  Dec.  13,  1861. 

Col.  Morgan  A.  Darnall.  Commissioned  June  29,  1865.  Commissioned 
lieutenant  colonel  March  24,   1865. 

Lieut.  Col.  Moses  S.  Hall.  Commissioned  May  20,  1862.  Commissioned 
captain  June  1,  1861.  Mustered  out  end  of  term. 

Lieut.  Col.  Lewis  M.  Marsh.  Commissioned  July  3,  1865.  Commissioned 
lieutenant  Feb.  20,  1862;  commissioned  captain  April  12,  1862.  Mustered 
out  April  11,  1865. 
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Maj.  Henry  H.  Withers.  Commissioned  May  2,  1862.  Resigned  Nov.  25, 
1864. 

Maj.  Daniel  Curran.  Commissioned  Aug.  2,  1865.  Private  First  West 
Virginia  Cavalry,  Oct.  17,  1861.  Transferred  to  10th  West  Virginia  Infan- 
try and  commissioned  second  lieutenant  July  18,  1862.  Promoted  to  first 
lieutenant  Jan.  29,  1864.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

First  Lieut,  and  Adjutant  Oliver  P.  Boughner.  Commissioned  Jan.  22, 
1862.  Mustered  out  Feb.  15,  1865. 

First  Lieut,  and  R.  Q.  M.  Samuel  Adams.  Commissioned  Dec.  14,  1861. 
Mustered  out  end  of  term. 

Surgeon  George  C.  Gans.  Commissioned  July  8,  1862.  Commissioned 
assistant  surgeon  Feb.  9,  1862.  Died  Oct.  4,  1864,  at  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  of 
disease. 

Surgeon  Jonathan  R.  Blair.  Commissioned  Oct.  24,  1864.  Commissioned 
assistant  surgeon  July  8,  1862.  Mustered  out  end  of  term. 

Surgeon  Ozias  Nellis.  Commissioned  July  6,  1865.  Commissioned  as- 
sistant surgeon  Jan.  13,  1865.  Mustered  out  July  9,  1865. 

Asst.  Surgeon  William  M.  Worthington.  Commissioned  Jan.  3,  1862. 
Resigned   April    12,    1862. 

Chaplain  John  Branch.  Commissioned  Sept.  12,  1862.  Resigned  Jan.  19, 
1865. 

NON-COMMISSIONED  REGIMENTAL  OFFICERS 

Sgt.  Maj.  Henry  H.  Detamore,  Augusta  County,  Virginia,  32.  Mustered 
at  Weston  Oct.  24,  1861.  Promoted  to  sergeant  major  March  1,  1864.  Vet- 
eran volunteer,  re-enlisted  March  2,   1864.  Discharged  for  disability. 

Sgt.  Maj.  Napoleon  B.  Ferrell,  18.  Mustered  at  Beverly  Dec.  31,  1863. 
Appointed  sergeant  Dec.  26,  1864.  Promoted  to  sergeant  major.  Mustered 
out  end  of  term. 

Quartermaster  Sgt.  Harmon  Gregg,  31.  Mustered  at  Beverly  Feb.  29, 
1864.  Promoted  to  commissary  sergeant.  Mustered  out  July  4,  1865. 

Quartermaster  Sgt.  John  H.  Wood,  21.  Mustered  at  Pt.  Pleasant  Oct.  6, 
1862.  Promoted  to  commissary  sergeant  Feb.  1,  1863.  Mustered  out  July 
4,  1865. 

Commissary  Sgt.  John  P.  Philips,  33.  Mustered  at  French  Creek  March 
12,  1862.  Mustered  out  end  of  term. 

Commissary  Sgt.  Manderville  B.  Fisher,  18.  Mustered  March  15,  1862. 
Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864.  Promoted  to  sergeant  Nov.  1, 
1864.  Promoted  to  commissary  sergeant  March  14,  1865.  Mustered  out 
Aug.  9,  1865. 

Hospital  Steward  Isaac  W.  Brouse,  30.  Mustered  March  13,  1862.  Pro- 
moted to  N.C.S.  March  3,  1863.  Promoted  to  assistant  surgeon. 

Hospital  Steward  Anthony  Simon,  35.  Mustered  at  Bulltown  Oct.  4, 
1862.  Promoted  Oct.  28,  1864.  Mustered  out  July  2,   1865. 

Hospital  Steward  William  L.  Griffin,  26.  Mustered  at  French  Creek  May 
28,  1864.  Promoted  July  1,  1865.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Principal  Musician  David  Smith,  45.  Mustered  May  10,  1862.  Mustered 
out  end  of  term. 

Principal  Musician  Jesse  Tuttle,  40.  Mustered  April  12,  1862.  Mustered 
out  end  of  term. 

Principal  Musician  Joseph  T.  Bukey,  18.  Mustered  at  Parkersburg 
March  23,  1864.  Promoted  to  drum-major  May  1,  1865.  Mustered  out 
Aug.  9,  1865. 
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Capt.  Morgan  A.  Darnall,  34.  Mustered  at  Beverly  March  13,  1862. 
Commissioned  Feb.  10,  1862.  Commissioned  lieutenant  colonel  June  29, 
1865.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Capt.  John  H.  Bailey,  22.  Mustered  at  Weston  Oct.  17,  1861.  Trans- 
ferred from  Company  C.  Commissioned  July  25,   1865. 

Capt.  Gwin  Minter,  23.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  15,  1862.  Pro- 
moted to  captain  from  first  lieutenant  July  25,  1865. 

First  Lieut.  Ausbin  A.  Wilson,  Mustered  Dec.  22,  1863.  Commissioned 
Dec.  18,  1863.  Wounded  July  24,  1864.  Mustered  out  end  of  term. 

First  Lieut.  John  E.  Maxon,  21.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  15,  1862. 
First  sergeant,  Company  C,  Nov.  24,  1864.  Promoted  to  first  lieutenant 
and  transferred  to  Company  A  July  25,  1865.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

First  Lieut.  Joseph  G.  Brouse,  24.  Mustered  at  Beverly  March  13,  1862. 
Commissioned  April  21,  1865.  Wounded  July  24,  1864  at  Winchester. 

Second  Lieut.  Ignatius  C.  Burbridge,  21,  Mustered  at  Beverly  March 
13,  1862.  Commissioned  Dec.   18,   1863.  Dismissed  Nov.  25,   1864. 

First  Sgt.  Timothy  Ford,  21.  Mustered  Feb.  29,  1864. 

First  Sgt.  William  F.  Detamore.  Killed  at  Berryville,  Sept.  3,   1864. 

Sgt.  Thomas  Williams,  28.  Mustered  March  13,  1862. 

Sgt.  James  H.  Shawver,  42.  Mustered  March  13,  1862.  Died  April  25, 
1862,  at  Fort  Pickens,  of  accidental  wounds. 

Sgt.  Right  B.  Curry,  19.  Mustered  March  13,  1862.  Killed  at  Droop 
Mountain,  Nov.  6,  1863. 

Sgt.  James  J.  Anderson,  25.  Mustered  March  13,  1862. 

Cpl.  E.  G.  Cunningham,  29.  Mustered  March  31,   1862. 

Cpl.  Lucius  B.  Baker,  18.  Mustered  Oct.  11,  1862.  Mustered  out  June 
28,  1865. 

Cpl.  John  D.  Armstrong,  Walkersville,  33.  Mustered  at  Beverly  March 
13,  1862.  Mustered  out  March  12,   1865. 

Cpl.  M.  H.  Rexrode,  30.  Mustered  March   13,   1862. 

Cpl.  Elkanah  H.  Roby,  Walkersville,  34.  Mustered  at  Beverly  March 
13,  1862.  Wounded  July  24,  1864,  at  Winchester.  Sent  to  hospital  in 
Wheeling.  Mustered  out  Feb.  22,  1865. 

Cpl.  John  C.  Harold,  30.  Mustered  March   13,   1862. 

Cpl.  Robert  H.  Ewing,  Fort  Pickens,  30.  Mustered  at  Beverly,  March  13, 

1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,   1864. 

Cpl.  William  D.  Anderson,  25.  Mustered  March  13,  1862.  Died  July  15, 

1863,  at  Braxton,  of  fever. 

Pvt.  Andrew  Atkinson,  Sutton,  25.  Mustered  at  Camp  Hartsuff  Oct.  4, 
1862.  Wounded  July  24,  1864,  at  Winchester.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  James  C.  Alexander,  Weston,  18.  Mustered  at  Camp  Hartsuff  Oct. 
4,  1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864,  at  Beverly. 

Pvt.  William  J.  Anderson,  Walkersville,  28.  Mustered  at  Beverly  March 
13,  1862.  Died  July  15,  1864,  at  Grafton. 

Pvt.  James  C.  Anderson,  Walkersville,  28.  Mustered  at  Beverly  March 
13,  1862.  Mustered  out  March  12,  1865. 

Pvt.  William  D.  Anderson,  Walkersville,  25.  Mustered  at  Beverly  March 
13,  1862.  Mustered  out  March  12,  1865. 

Pvt.  John  C.  Arnett,  Tyler  County,  25.  Recruit  reported  with  Company 
A,  marked  unassigned. 
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Pvt.  John  G.  Atkins,  Weston,  18.  Mustered  March  15,  1862.  Veteran 
volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864  and  transferred  from  Company  C. 

Pvt.  Isaiah  D.  Ayres.  Recruit,  unassigned. 

Pvt.  Edward  H.  Ballard,  Fort  Pickens,  20.  Mustered  at  Beverly  March 
13,  1862.  Wounded  at  Fisher's  Hill,  Sept.  22,  1864.  Sent  to  hospital  at 
York,  Pa.  Died  at  Grafton  July  15,  1865. 

Pvt.  Willis  O.  Barnhouse,  Glenville,  29.  Mustered  at  Camp  Hartsuff 
Oct.  4,  1862.  Mustered  out  June  28,  1865  at  Richmond. 

Pvt.  Blackwell  Bailey,  Weston,  20.  Mustered  March  15,  1862.  Veteran 
volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864,  at  Beverly.  Transferred  from  Com- 
pany C,  March  13,  1865.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  William  N.  Bailey,  Weston,  19.  Mustered  March  15,  1862.  Veteran 
volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864,  at  Beverly.  Transferred  from  Com- 
pany C,  March  13,  1865. 

Pvt.  John  C.  Barlow,  Walkersville,  18.  Mustered  at  Beverly  March  13, 
1862.  Killed  July  20,  1864,  at  Winchester. 

Pvt.  William  C.  Barnett,  Walkersville,  35.  Mustered  at  Beverly  March 
13,  1862.  Wounded  Oct.  19,  1864,  at  Cedar  Creek. 

Pvt.  Washington  Boggs,  Bennett's  Mills,  39.  Mustered  at  Beverly  March 
13,  1862.  Mustered  out  March  12,  1865. 

Pvt.  Lucius  C.  Baker,  Sutton,  18.  Mustered  Oct.  4,  1862.  Mustered  out 
June  28,  1865. 

Pvt.  Samuel  Bonnett,  Weston.  Mustered  at  Beverly  March  15,  1862. 
Transferred  to  N.C.S.  March  3,  1863.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb. 
29,  1864.  Captured  July  24,  1864,  at  Winchester.  Mustered  out  May  30, 
1865. 

Pvt.  Gilbert  Buchanan,  Walkersville,  18.  Mustered  at  Beverly  March 
13,  1862.  Died  at  Winchester  of  wounds  received  at  Cedar  Creek,  Nov.  4, 
1864. 

Pvt.  Thomas  Buckanan,  Sutton,  21.  Mustered  at  Camp  Hartsuff  Oct. 
4,  1862.  Mustered  out  June  28,  1865,  at  Richmond. 

Pvt.  Andrew  C.  Buchanan,  Fort  Pickens. 

Pvt.  Henry   H.   Bonnett,   Weston,    21.   Mustered   at  Beverly   March    15, 

1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864.  Transferred  from  Com- 
pany C,  March  13,  1865. 

Pvt.  Nathan  D.  Bennett,  Fort  Pickens,  18.  Mustered  at  Beverly  March 
13,  1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864.  Wounded  at  Cedar 
Creek,  Oct.  19,  1864.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  Moses  Bennett,  Philippi,  40.  Recruit  reported  with  Company  A, 
marked  unassigned. 

Pvt.  Samuel  P.  Bird,  Clarksburg,  20.  Mustered  at  Camp  Russell  Dec. 
3,  1864.  Wounded  at  Hatcher's  Run,  March  29,  1865.  Mustered  out  at 
Fortress  Monroe,  June  12,   1865. 

Pvt.  Andrew  J.  Board,  Burning  Springs,  18.  Mustered  at  Parkersburg 
Dec.  24,  1861. 

Pvt.  William  Burkhammer,  Beverly,    18.  Mustered  at  Beverly  Oct.   28, 

1863.  Prisoner  of  war  at  Martinsburg,  Oct.   14,  1864,  and  held  six  months. 
Transferred  from  Company  C,  March  13,  1865. 

Pvt.  William  J.  Burkhammer,  Weston,  26.  Mustered  at  Weston  March 
15,  1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864,  at  Beverly.  Trans- 
ferred from  Company  C,  March  13,  1865. 

Pvt.  Eli  Bush,  Weston.  Mustered  at  Beverly  March  15,  1862.  Veteran 
volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864.  Transferred  from  Company  C,  March 
13,  1865. 
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Pvt.  Manderville  Bush,  Weston,  18.  Mustered  at  Camp  Hartsuff  Oct.  4, 
1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864.  Transferred  from  Com- 
pany C,  March  13,  1865. 

Pvt.  William  T.  Bull,  Bulltown,  18.  Mustered  at  Camp  Hartsuff  Oct.  4, 
1862.  Died  April  14,  1865,  at  Fort  Monroe,  of  wounds  received  at  Hatcher's 
Run,  March  29,  1864. 

Pvt.  James  H.  Bean,  Philippi,  19.  Recruit  reported  with  Company  A. 
Marked  unassigned. 

Pvt.  Jesse  Cunningham,  Fort  Pickens,  23.  Mustered  at  Beverly  March 
13,  1862.  Mustered  out  end  of  term. 

Pvt.  J.  P.  Cunningham,  Walkersville,  20.  Mustered  at  Beverly  March 
13,  1862.  Mustered  out  end  of  term. 

Pvt.  Abel  H.  Cunningham,  Walkersville,  18.  Mustered  at  Beverly  March 
13,  1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864,  at  Beverly.  Cap- 
tured at  Winchester,  July  24,   1864. 

Pvt.  John  Cunningham,  Fort  Pickens,  Mustered  at  Beverly  March  13, 
1862.  Discharged  for  disability  Feb.    15,   1863,  at  Winchester. 

Pvt.  William  P.  Cunningham,  Walkersville,  40.  Mustered  at  Beverly 
March  13,  1862.  Died  of  wounds  received  at  Harper's  Ferry,  July  6,   1864. 

Pvt.  Enoch  Cunningham,  Walkersville,  29.  Mustered  at  Beverly  March 
13,  1862.  Mustered  out  end  of  term. 

Pvt.  Arch  Collins,  Buckhannon,  18.  Mustered  at  Camp  Hartsuff  Oct.  4, 
1862.  Mustered  out  June  28,  1865. 

Pvt.  William  R.  Collins,  Grafton,  17.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  25, 
1864.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  Jeffery  Collins,  Lewis  County,  43.  Mustered  at  Camp  Hartsuff 
Oct.  4,  1862.  Died  June   15,   1864,  at  Beverly,  of  fever. 

Pvt.  Robert  C.  Clothier,  Walkersville,  22.  Mustered  at  Beverly  March 
13,  1862.  Died  Jan.  18,  1863,  at  Winchester,  of  fever. 

Pvt.  Leman  S.  Clothier,  Walkersville,  21.  Mustered  at  Beverly  March 
13,  1862.  Mustered  out  end  of  term. 

Pvt.  Right  B.  Curry,  Walkersville,  19.  Mustered  at  Beverly  March  13, 
1862.  Killed  Nov.  6,  1863,  at  Droop  Mountain. 

Pvt.  John  Curry,  Fort  Pickens,  42.  Mustered  at  Beverly  March  13,  1862. 
Mustered  out  end  of  term. 

Pvt.  Abram  F.  Curry,  Fort  Pickens,  17.  Mustered  at  Beverly  March  13. 
1862.  Prisoner  of  war  at  Winchester,  July  24,   1864. 

Pvt.  Abram  L.  Crites,  Fort  Pickens,  35.  Mustered  at  Beverly  March  13, 
1862.  Transferred  to  Veterans  Relief  Corps,  Aug.  13,  1863.  Mustered  out 
end  of  term. 

Pvt.  Isaac  G.  Chipps,  Walkersville,  19.  Mustered  at  Beverly  Feb.  29, 
1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864.  Detached  to  Battery 
B,  1st  W.  Va.  Lt.  Art.  Dec.  29,  1863.  Died  of  wounds  received  at  Peters- 
burg, April  2,  1865. 

Pvt.  Patrick  Callaghan,  Fort  Pickens,  34.  Mustered  at  Beverly  March 
13,  1862.  Detached  as  scout  in  West  Virginia,  May  10,  1864.  Mustered  out 
end  of  term. 

Pvt.  George  W.  Claypole,  Fort  Pickens,  18.  Mustered  at  Beverly  March 
13,  1862.  Mustered  out  end  of  term. 

Pvt.  William  J.  Cottrill,  Weston,  18.  Mustered  at  Camp  Hartsuff  Oct.  4, 
1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  March  3,  1864,  at  Beverly.  Transferred 
from  Company  C. 

Pvt.  John  T.  Cross,  New  Creek,  22.  Recruit  reported  with  Company  A. 
Marked  unassigned. 
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Pvt.  Washington  Crumrine,  Weston,  18.  Mustered  at  Beverly  March  15, 
1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864,  at  Beverly.  Transferred 
from  Company  C,  March  13,   1865. 

Pvt.  Henry  G.  Crumrine,  Weston,  17.  Mustered  at  Beverly  March  15, 
1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864,  at  Beverly.  Transferred 
from  Company  C,  March   13,   1865. 

Pvt.  Thomas  M.  Crumrine,  Weston,  19.  Mustered  at  Camp  Hartsuff 
Oct.  4,  1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864,  at  Beverly. 
Transferred  from  Company  C,  March  13,   1865. 

Pvt.  Thomas  L.  Davis,  Fort  Pickens,   18.  Mustered  at  Beverly  Feb.  29, 

1864.  Wounded  at  Opequon,  Sept.  19,   1864. 

Pvt.  William  L.  Davis,  Fort  Pickens,  20.  Mustered  at  Beverly  March 
13,  1862.  Mustered  out  end  of  term. 

Pvt.  John  F.  Davis,  Fort  Pickens,  48.  Mustered  at  Beverly  March  13, 
1862.  Died  Feb.  24,  1863,  at  Winchester,  of  fever. 

Pvt.  William  C.  Ewing,  Walkersville,  34.  Mustered  at  Beverly  March 
13,  1862.  Died  March  13,  1863,  at  Grafton,  of  fever. 

Pvt.  Murty  Ford,  Fort  Pickens,  45.  Mustered  at  Beverly  March  13, 
1862.  Discharged  at  Wheeling,  Dec.  6,  1864. 

Pvt.  Timothy  Ford,  Fort  Pickens,  19.  Mustered  at  Beverly.  Detached 
to  Battery  B,   1st  W.  Va.  Lt.  Art.,  Dec.   29,    1863.  Mustered  out  June  28, 

1865,  at  Richmond. 

Pvt.  David  H.  Grimes,  Buckhannon,  19.  Mustered  at  Camp  Hartsuff 
Oct.  4,  1862.  Detached  to  Battery  B,  1st  W.  Va.  Lt.  Art.,  Dec.  29,  1863. 
Mustered  out  June  28,  1865,  at  Richmond. 

Pvt.  William  Gouchnour,  Jane  Lew,  19.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  Feb.  6, 
1864.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  Henry  Harper,  Fort  Pickens,  22.  Mustered  at  Beverly  March  13, 
1862.  Mustered  out  March  12,  1865. 

Pvt.  Peter  Harper,  Fort  Pickens,  19.  Mustered  at  Beverly  March  13, 
1862.  Wounded  at  Cedar  Creek,  Oct.  19,  1864  and  sent  to  hospital  at  Cum- 
berland, Md.  Died  Oct.  19,  1864. 

Pvt.  Enoch  G.  Heater,  Buckhannon,  30.  Mustered  Aug.  5,  1863.  Dis- 
charged at  Parkersburg. 

Pvt.  George  W.  Hacker,  Weston,  18.  Mustered  at  Beverly  March  18, 
1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  March  18,  1864,  at  Beverly.  Trans- 
ferred from  Company  C.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,   1865. 

Pvt.  Adam  Haddox,  Weston,  37.  Mustered  March  15,  1862.  Veteran 
volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864.  Prisoner  of  war  at  Winchester,  July 
24,   1864.  Nine  months  in  Confederate  prison  at  Danville,  Va. 

Pvt.  William  H.  Haddox,  18.  Mustered  at  Beverly  March  15,  1862.  Vet- 
eran volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864.  Transferred  from  Company  C, 
March  13,  1865.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  John  C.  Harold,  Bennett's  Mills,  30.  Mustered  at  Beverly  March 
13,  1862. 

Pvt.  Runnell  Harrison,  Ridgeville,  21.  Recruit  reported  with  Com- 
pany A. 

Pvt.  Stephen  Hinzman,  Weston,  18.  Mustered  at  Beverly  March  15, 
1862.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  Z.  W.  Howell,  Buckhannon,  37.  Mustered  at  Camp  Hartsuff  Oct. 
4,   1862.  Discharged  for  disability,  April  24,   1863,  at  Grafton. 

Pvt.  Marshall  W.  Howell,  Fort  Pickens,  26.  Deserted  at  Sutton,  Aug. 
24,  1862. 
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Pvt.  Marion  W.  Hess,  Weston,  19.  Mustered  at  Beverly  March  15,  1862. 
Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  March  14,  1864.  Transferred  from  Company 
C,  March  13,  1865. 

Pvt.  Newton  Hess,  Buckhannon,  28.  Mustered  at  Camp  Hartsuff  Oct.  4, 
1862.  Mustered  out  June  28,  1865,  at  Richmond. 

Pvt.  Irwin  Hess,  Buckhannon,  22.  Mustered  Nov.  15,  1862.  Recruit 
transferred  from  Company  C,  March  13,  1865.  Probably  a  veteran  volun- 
teer. 

Pvt.  Daniel  W.  King,  Beverly,  18.  Mustered  at  Beverly  June  28,  1862. 
Transferred  from  Company  C.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,   1865. 

Pvt.  John  D.  Louden,  Walkersville,  39.  Mustered  at  Beverly  March  13, 
1862.  Mustered  out  end  of  term. 

Pvt.  George  Louden,  Fort  Pickens,  48.  Discharged  for  disability,  June 
25,  1862. 

Pvt.  Samuel  H.  Louden,  Sutton,  33.  Mustered  at  Camp  Hartsuff  Oct. 
4,  1862.  Wounded  at  Fisher's  Hill,  Sept.  22,  1864,  and  sent  to  hospital  in 
Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 

Pvt.  Benjamin  F.  Lake,  25.  Mustered  March   13,   1862. 

Pvt.  Andrew  L.  Leslie,  Fort  Pickens,  18.  Mustered  at  Beverly.  Veteran 
volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,   1864.  Killed  at  Opequon,  Sept.   19,   1864. 

Pvt.  Byron  Love,  Philippi,  20.  Recruit  reported  with  Company  A. 
Marked  unassigned. 

Pvt.  Levi  Lockard,  Glenville,  18.  Mustered  at  Camp  Hartsuff  Oct.  4, 
1862.  Mustered  out  June  28,  1865,  at  Richmond. 

Pvt.  Thomas  McQuain,  37.  Mustered  March  13,  1862.  Detached  to  Bat- 
tery B,  1st  W.  Va.  Lt.  Art.,  Dec.  29,  1864. 

Pvt.  John  T.  McKissic,  Buckhannon,  32.  Mustered  at  Camp  Hartsuff 
Oct.  4,  1862.  Detached  as  division  teamster,  Nov.  4,  1864.  Mustered  oui 
June  29,  1865. 

Pvt.  Elijah  W.  McCartney,  Fort  Pickens,  39.  Mustered  at  Beverly 
March  13,  1862.  Mustered  out  May  4,   1865. 

Pvt.  William  N.  McCarty,  Fort  Pickens,  20.  Mustered  at  Camp  Hartsuff 
Oct.  4,  1862.  Mustered  out  at  Camp  Lee,  Va.,  May  15,   1865. 

Pvt.  A.  J.  S.  McDonald,  Glenville,  18.  Mustered  at  Camp  Hartsuff  Oct. 
4,  1862.  Mustered  out  June  28,  1865,  at  Richmond. 

Pvt.  William  A.  Marley,  Fort  Pickens,  22.  Mustered  at  Beverly  Feb.  28, 
1864.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864.  Died  Jan.  23,  1865,  in 
hospital  at  York,  Pa.,  of  disease. 

Pvt.  James  Marley,  Fort  Pickens,  18,  Mustered  at  Beverly  March  13, 
1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864.  Transferred  from  Com- 
pany C.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  Hugh  W.  McQuain,  Weston,  18.  Mustered  at  Beverly  March  15, 
1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864.  Transferred  from  Com- 
pany C.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  John  R.  Mealey,  Walkersville,  21.  Mustered  at  Beverly  March  13, 
1862.  Died  Oct.  12,  1864,  at  Middletown,  Va.,  of  chronic  diarrhea. 

Pvt.  John  A.  Mealey,  Sutton,  19.  Mustered  at  Camp  Hartsuff  Oct.  4, 
1862.  Mustered  out  June  28,  1865,  at  Richmond. 

Pvt.  Walter  Mick,  Walkersville,  42.  Mustered  at  Beverly  March  13, 
1862.  Died  Jan.  11,  1863,  at  Romney. 

Pvt.  George  P.  Moss,  Fort  Pickens,  26.  Mustered  at  Beverly  March  13, 
1862.  Detached  to  Battery  B,  1st  W.  Va.  Lt.  Art.,  Dec.  29,  1863. 
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Pvt.  William  Mobley,  Tyler  County,  33.  Recruit  reported  with  Company 
A.  Marked  unassigned. 

Pvt.  Asa  Moneypenny,  Weston,  21.  Mustered  at  Beverly  March  15, 
1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864.  Transferred  from  Com- 
pany C,  March  13,  1865.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  Exekiel  C.  Marple,  Sutton,  43.  Mustered  at  Beverly  March  13, 
1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864.  Detached  to  amb.  corps 
Aug.  16,  1864. 

Pvt.  John  M.  Marple,  32.  Mustered  Feb.  29,  1864.  Wounded  at  Win- 
chester, July  24,  1864. 

Pvt.  Joseph  F.  Moore,  Buckhannon,  20.  Mustered  at  Camp  Hartsuff 
Oct.  4,  1862.  Wounded  at  Harper's  Ferry,  July  6,  1864.  Mustered  out  June 
28,  1865. 

Pvt.  David  Moore,  Buckhannon,  21.  Mustered  at  Camp  Hartsuff  Oct. 
4,  1862.  Mustered  out  June  28,  1865,  at  Richmond. 

Pvt.  Jacob  C.  Maxon,  Weston.  Mustered  at  Beverly  March  15,  1862. 
Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864.  Mustered  out  Aug.  16,  1865, 
at  Wheeling. 

Pvt.  Harman  Maxson,  Beverly,  18.  Mustered  at  Cedar  Creek,  Va.,  May 
20,  1862.  Mustered  out  May  23,  1865,  at  Frederick,  Md. 

Pvt.  George  Nicholas,  Weston,  23.  Mustered  March  24,  1862.  Veteran 
volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  25,  1864.  Died  July  23,  1865,  of  chronic  diar- 
rhea. 

Pvt.  Isaac  Nicholas,  Weston,  20.  Mustered  at  Camp  Hartsuff  Oct.  4, 
1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  March  18,  1864.  Transferred  from 
Company  C,  March   13,  1865.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  Eugene  W.  Nair,  Weston,  19.  Mustered  at  Beverly  March  15,  1862. 
Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  March  18,  1864.  Transferred  from  Company 
C,  March  13,  1865.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  John  W.  Nair,  Weston.  Mustered  at  Beverly  March  15,  1862.  Vet- 
eran volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864.  Wounded  at  Cedar  Creek,  Oct. 
13,  1864.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,  1865,  at  Wheeling. 

Pvt.  William  Pickens,  Walkersville,  28.  Mustered  at  Beverly  March  13, 
1862.  Died  Dec.   19,   1862,  at  Cumberland,  Md.,  of  fever. 

Pvt.  James  Pickens,  Walkersville,  21.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  13, 
1862.  Detached  to  amb.  corps  Sept.  2,  1864.  Wounded  at  Droop  Mountain 
Nov.  6,  1863.  Mustered  out  end  of  term. 

Pvt.  Ranson  T.  Powell,  Piedmont,  16.  Recruit  reported  with  Company 
A.  Marked  unassigned. 

Pvt.  Elmer  Powers,  Weston,  20.  Mustered  at  Beverly  Oct.  4,  1862.  Vet- 
eran volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864.  Transferred  from  Company  C, 
March  13,  1865. 

Pvt.  Benjamin  Potts,  Fort  Pickens,  30.  Mustered  at  Beverly  March  13, 
1862.  Killed  in  action  with  guerrillas  at  Mingo  Flat,  W.  Va,,  June  27,  1862. 

Pvt.  Thomas  C.  Patterson,  Weston,  19.  Mustered  March  15,  1862.  Mus- 
tered out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  Charles  Pratt,  Beverly,  19.  Mustered  at  Beverly  Aug.  5,  1863. 
Captured  Dec.  22,  1863,  at  Jackson  River.  Discharged  from  Camp  Chase, 
Ohio,  June  20,  1865.  Mustered  out  Aug  9,   1865. 

Pvt.  James  S.  Roby,  Fort  Pickens,  23.  Mustered  at  Beverly  March  13, 
1862.  Detached  as  nurse  in  Jarvis  Hospital,  Baltimore,  Md.,  July  24,  1864. 
Mustered  out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  William  M.  Richardson,  Fort  Pickens,  48.  Mustered  at  Beverly 
March  13,   1862,  Sick  in  Clarksburg  hospital,  Nov,   12,   1862 
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Pvt.  Alfred  M.  Rexroad,  Walkersville,  24.  Mustered  at  Beverly  March 
13,  1862.  Sick  in  Grafton,  W.  Va.,  Sept.  28,  1864.  Mustered  out  end  of 
term. 

Pvt.  Maranda  H.  Rexroad,  Walkersville,  30.  Mustered  at  Beverly  March 
13,  1862.  Mustered  out  end  of  term. 

Pvt.  Balsar  Rexroad,  Fort  Pickens,  18.  Mustered  at  Beverly  March  13, 
1862.  Mustered  out  end  of  term. 

Pvt.  John  W.  Riddle,  Glenville,  18.  Mustered  at  Beverly.  Veteran  vol- 
unteer, re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864.  Wounded  at  Opequon,  Sept.  19,  1864 
and  sent  to  hospital  at  Frederick,  Md.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,   1865. 

Pvt.  Peter  Riffle,  Fort  Pickens.  Mustered  at  Beverly  March  13,  1862. 
Discharged  for  disability  March  24,  1863,  at  Cumberland,  Md. 

Pvt.  George  Smarr,  Weston,  23.  Mustered  at  Beverly  March  15,  1862. 
Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864.  Transferred  from  Company 
C,  March  13,  1865. 

Pvt.  Silas  G.  Slaughter,  Walkersville,  30.  Mustered  at  Beverly  March 
13,  1862.  Mustered  out  March   12,  1865. 

Pvt.  Aaron  Shurtleff,  Walkersville,  18.  Mustered  at  Beverly  March  13, 
1862.  Mustered  out  March   12,  1865. 

Pvt.  Christian  Simmons,  23.  Mustered  March  13,  1862.  Detached  as 
brigade  teamster,  Nov.  12,   1862. 

Pvt.  Christian  Simmons,  Walkersville,  62.  Mustered  at  Beverly  March 
13,  1862.  Mustered  out  March  12,  1865. 

Pvt.  Jonah  Simmons,  Fort  Pickens,  58.  Mustered  at  Beverly  March  13, 
1862.  Discharged  for  disability  Sept.  20,  1863,  at  Beverly. 

Pvt.  William  J.  Smith,  Walkersville,  48.  Mustered  at  Beverly  March 
13,  1862.  Killed  by  guerrillas  in  Webster  County,  West  Virginia,  Feb.  23, 
1862. 

Pvt.  Jonathan  Smith,  Jane  Lew,  33.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  25, 
1864.  Discharged  for  disability  June  1,  1865,  at  Grafton,  W.  Va. 

Pvt.  General  J.  Shaw,  Fort  Pickens,  30.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March 
13,  1862.  Killed  Nov.  6,  1863,  at  Droop  Mountain. 

Pvt.  Samuel  Swecker,  Fort  Pickens,  21.  Mustered  at  Beverly  March  13, 
1862.  Died  of  wounds  received  Nov.  6,   1863,  at  Droop  Mountain. 

Pvt.  Hiram  Short,  Glenville,  18.  Mustered  at  Beverly  March  15,  1862. 
Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  March  15,  1865,  at  Beverly.  Mustered  out 
Aug.  15,  1865. 

Pvt.  James  H.  Shawver,  Bennett's  Mills,  24.  Mustered  at  Beverly  March 
13,  1862.  Died  April  25,  1862,  of  accidental  gun  wounds,  at  Fort  Pickens. 

Pvt.  Marshall  Simpson,  Weston,  21.  Mustered  at  Beverly  March  15, 
1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864.  Transferred  from  Com- 
pany C.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  Elias  Tanner,  Weston,  20.  Mustered  at  Beverly  March  15,  1862. 
Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864.  Transferred  from  Company 
C,  March  13,  1865.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  Samuel  Tegard,  Weston,  20.  Mustered  at  Beverly  March  15,  1862. 
Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864.  Discharged  for  disability  Sept. 
20,  1865. 

Pvt.  Comodore  P.  Townsend,  Fort  Pickens,  24.  Mustered  at  Beverly 
March  13,  1862.  Mustered  out  March   12,  1865. 

Pvt.  John  E.  Turner,  Weston,  18.  Mustered  at  Beverly  March  15,  1862. 
Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  March  15,  1864.  Transferred  from  Company 
C,  March  18,  1865. 
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Pvt.  James  T.  Underwood,  22.  Wounded  at  Mingo  Flat,  W.  Va.,  June 
27,  1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864. 

Pvt.  Charles  L.  Underwood,  18.  Mustered  at  Beverly  March  13,  1862. 
Mustered  out  March  12,  1865. 

Pvt.  James  T.  Underwood,  Fort  Pickens,  22.  Mustered  at  Beverly  March 
13,  1862.  Wounded  at  Mingo  Flat,  W.  Va.,  June  27,  1864.  Veteran  volun- 
teer, re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  Samuel  T.  Varner,  Weston,  24.  Mustered  at  Beverly  March  15, 
1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864.  Transferred  from  Com- 
pany C,  March  13,  1865.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  Elihu  Wimar,  Fort  Pickens,  19.  Mustered  at  Beverly  March  13, 
1862.  Mustered  out  March  12,  1865. 

Pvt.  Morgan  Wimar,  Sutton,  26.  Mustered  at  Camp  Hartsuff  Oct.  4, 
1862.  Mustered  out  June  28,  1865. 

Pvt.  Thomas  M.  Warner,  Fort  Pickens,  25.  Mustered  at  Beverly  March 
13,  1862.  Sick  at  Cumberland,  Md.,  Nov.  4,  1864. 

Pvt.  Levi  R.  Warner,  Fort  Pickens,  25.  Mustered  at  Beverly  March  13, 
1862.  Mustered  out  March  12,  1865. 

Pvt.  William  Warner,  Sutton,  18.  Mustered  at  Camp  Hartsuff  Oct.  4, 
1862.  Wounded  July  24,  1864,  at  Winchester,  and  captured.  Mustered  out 
June  28,  1865. 

Pvt.  William  D.  Warner,  Sutton,  25.  Mustered  at  Camp  Hartsuff  Oct. 
4,  1862.  Died  Dec.  31,  1862,  at  Cumberland,  Md.,  of  fever. 

Pvt.  John  F.  Warner,  Fort  Pickens,  23.  Mustered  at  Beverly  March  13, 
1862.  Died  Dec.  23,  1862,  at  Cumberland,  Md.,  of  fever. 

Pvt.  James  P.  Wilson,  Fort  Pickens,  18.  Mustered  March  13,  1862.  Mus- 
tered out  March  12,  1865. 

Pvt.  Louden  B.  Watson,  Fort  Pickens,  18.  Mustered  at  Beverly.  Veteran 
volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864.  Killed  April  2,  1865,  at  Petersburg. 

Pvt.  John  Walton,  Fort  Pickens,  19.  Mustered  at  Beverly  March  13, 
1862.  Died  March  27,  1863,  of  fever. 

Pvt.  George  D.  Walton,  Sutton,  20.  Mustered  at  Camp  Hartsuff  Oct.  4, 
1862.  Wounded  Nov.  6,  1863,  at  Droop  Mountain.  Discharged  for  disability 
June  1,  1865,  at  Grafton. 

Pvt.  George  Williams,  Buckhannon,  41.  Mustered  at  Camp  Hartsuff  Oct. 
4,  1862.  Sick  in  Grafton,  W.  Va.,  hospital  Aug.  1,  1864.  Discharged  at 
Wheeling,  Aug.  29,  1865. 

Pvt.  Andrew  Wanless,  Fort  Pickens.  Mustered  at  Beverly  March  13, 
1862.  Discharged  for  disability  April  13,  1863,  at  Grafton,  W.  Va. 

Pvt.  Nelson  Wanless,  Fort  Pickens,  41.  Mustered  at  Beverly  March  13, 
1862.  Died  April  24,  1864,  at  Beverly,  of  fever. 

Pvt.  Granville  W.  West,  Weston,  18.  Mustered  at  Beverly.  Veteran  vol- 
unteer, re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864.  Discharged  for  disability  at  Clarysville, 
Md. 

Pvt.  John  Walton,  18.  Mustered  March  13,  1862.  Died  March  27,  1863, 
at  Winchester,  of  fever. 

Pvt.  Otho  H.  Walton,  Troy,  W.  Va.,  19.  Mustered  at  Beverly  March  15, 
1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  March  19,  1864.  Transferred  from 
Company  C,  March  19,  1864. 

Pvt.  William  A.  Westfall,  Glenville,  18.  Mustered  at  Beverly  March  15, 
1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864.  Transferred  from  Com- 
pany C,  March  13,  1865.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,  1865. 
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Pvt.  John  Westfall,  Glenville,  19.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  Feb.  25,  1864. 
Recruit  transferred  from  Company  C.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,   1865. 

Pvt.  Marion  Westfall,  Buckhannon,  19.  Mustered  Nov.  13,  1862.  Trans- 
ferred from  Company  C,  March   13,   1865.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,   1865. 

Pvt.  William  F.  Westfall,  Weston,  21.  Mustered  at  Beverly  March  15, 
1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  21,  1865.  Transferred  from  Com- 
pany C,  March  10,  1865. 

Pvt.  John  W.  Wiant,  Troy,  W.  Va.,  19.  Mustered  at  Beverly  March  15, 
1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864.  Wounded  March  9, 
1865,  at  Hatcher's  Run.  Discharged  at  Wheeling,  Nov.  1,  1865. 

Pvt.  Thomas  Williams,  Walkersville,  28.  Mustered  at  Beverly  March 
13,  1862.  Mustered  out  Dec.  6,  1864. 

Pvt.  Isaac  Yoak,  Troy,  W.  Va.,  32.  Mustered  at  Beverly  March  15, 
1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864.  Transferred  from  Com- 
pany C.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

COMPANY  B 

Capt.  J.  Loomis  Gould,  27.  Mustered  Sept.  12,  1862.  Mustered  out  end 
of  term.  Commissioned  Sept.  12,  1862. 

Capt.  David  Morgan.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  March  12,  1862.  Com- 
missioned Dec.  26,  1861.  Resigned  Aug.  12,  1862. 

First  Lieut.  Henry  H.  Lewis,  Mustered  at  Bulltown  Aug.  12,  1862.  Pro- 
moted from  second  lieutenant  Aug.  12,  1862.  Mustered  out  end  of  term. 
Muster  revoked  by  War  Department. 

First  Lieut.  Charles  Morgan.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  March  12,  1862. 
Commissioned  first  lieutenant  Dec.  26,  1861,  to  rank  from  Nov.  1,  1861. 
Resigned  Sept.  12,  1862. 

First  Lieut.  David  T.  Peterson.  Mustered  March  22,  1865.  Resigned 
Sept.  12,  1862.   (Dates  are  as  listed,  but  probably  wrong.) 

Second  Lieut.  David  J.  Ezekiel,  21.  Mustered  at  Camp  Hartsuff  Oct.  4, 
1862.  Severely  wounded  in  right  arm  and  chest  at  Maryland  Heights,  Md., 
July  7,  1864.  Mustered  out  end  of  term. 

Second  Lieut.  Harrison  F.  Garrett,  24.  Mustered  March  17,  1862.  Vet- 
eran volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864.  Wounded  at  Cedar  Creek,  Oct. 
19,  1864.  Promoted  from  sergeant  to  second  lieutenant  Oct.  27,  1864. 
Transferred  to  Company  B,  10th  West  Virginia  Infantry,  March  1865.  Pro- 
moted to  captain  Aug.  2,  1865.  Mustered  out  May  29,  1865. 

First  Sgt.  David  F.  Peterson,  26.  Mustered  Feb.  29,  1864.  Wounded  in 
leg  at  Kernstown,  July  4,  1864. 

Sgt.  John  D.  Crites,  Upshur  County,  26.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  March 
12,  1862.  Promoted  from  ranks.  Lost  right  arm  at  Kernstown,  July  24, 
1862.  Discharged  May  4,  1865. 

Sgt.  John  T.  Smith,  25.  Promoted  to  sergeant  Feb.   10,   1863. 

Sgt.  John  A.  Grose,  French  Creek,  26.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon.  Vet- 
eran volunteer,  re-enlisted  March  16,  1864,  at  Beverly.  Mustered  out  Aug. 
6,  1865. 

Sgt.  Bronson  R.  Simon,  Buckhannon,  25.  Mustered  Oct.  4,  1862.  Vet- 
eran volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864.  Promoted  to  sergeant  Nov.  1, 
1864.  Wounded  through  left  shoulder  at  Kernstown,  July  24,  1864.  Mus- 
tered out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Sgt.  Reuben  Maher,  Upshur  County,  24.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon 
March  12,  1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864.  Killed  at 
Kernstown,  July  14,  1864. 
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Sgt.  Josiah  Martin,  36.  Mustered  March  12,  1862.  Discharged  for  dis- 
ability Sept.  17,  1862,  at  Beverly. 

Cpl.  William  M.  Crites,  Upshur  County,  26.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon 
March  12,  1862.  Lost  right  arm  at  Kernstown,  July  24,  1864.  Mustered 
out  May  4,  1865. 

Cpl.  Jonathan  Gould,  Upshur  County,  27.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon 
March  12,  1862.  Severely  wounded  in  hip  at  Kernstown,  July  24,   1864. 

Cpl.  George  J.  Brake,  Buckhannon,  21.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  March 
12,  1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  March  16,  1864,  at  Beverly. 
Wounded  in  back,  arm  and  leg  at  Kernstown,  July  24,  1864. 

Cpl.  Salathiel  Strader,  Upshur  County,  27.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon 
March  12,  1862. 

Cpl.  Jacob  Lewis,  Upshur  County,  26.  Mustered  at  Camp  Hartsuff  Oct. 
4,  1862. 

Cpl.  John  W.  Alexander,  Buckhannon,  24.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon 
March  12,  1862.  Severely  wounded  at  Cedar  Creek,  Oct.  19,  1864. 

Cpl.  John  L.  Loudin,  Upshur  County,  25.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon 
March  4,  1862.  Mustered  out  June  30,  1865,  at  Richmond. 

Cpl.  William  Maher,  22.  Died  Jan.  14,  1862,  at  Camp  Canaan,  West 
Virginia,  of  fever. 

Cpl.  Manly  C.  Morrison,  Upshur  County,  23.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon 
March  12,  1862.  Died  April  12,  1862,  at  Camp  Canaan,  West  Virginia,  of 
fever. 

Cpl.  Albert  Queen,  Upshur  County,  18.  Died  Jan.  3,  1862,  at  Buckhan- 
non, of  fever. 

Cpl.  John  Shea,  Buckhannon,  21.  Mustered  at  Camp  Hartsuff  Oct.  4, 
1862.  Mustered  out  June  28,  1865. 

Cpl.  Richard  Dean,  Bulltown,  23.  Mustered  at  Camp  Hartsuff  Oct.  4, 
1862.  Mustered  out  June  30,  1865. 

Cpl.  James  B.  Spears,  Weston,  29.  Mustered  at  Camp  Hartsuff  Oct.  4, 
1862.  Mustered  out  June  30,  1865. 

Pvt.  Stephen  Atkinson,  Weston,  18.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  March 
17,  1862.  Veteran  volunteer.  Transferred  from  Company  D,  March  1865. 
Mustered  out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  Luke  P.  Brooks,  Wheeling,  18.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  17, 
1865.  Joined  for  one  year.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  Benjamin  F.  Brown,  Buckhannon,  37.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon 
March  12,  1862. 

Pvt.  Benjamin  J.  Batten,  Weston,  24.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  March 
17,  1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  March  20,  1864.  Transferred  from 
Company  D,  March  1865.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  George  Been,  Upshur  County,  25.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  March 
12,  1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864,  at  Beverly.  Mus- 
tered out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  William  D.  Bush,  Upshur  County,  20.  Mustered  at  Camp  Hartsuff 
Oct  4.  1862.  Recruit,  discharged  in  hospital,  March   18,   1862. 

Pvt.  Daniel  A.  Board,  Weston,  18.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  March  17, 
1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864,  in  Beverly.  Transferred 
from  Company  D,  March  1865.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  Elam  Bosworth,  Bulltown,  23.  Mustered  at  Camp  Hartsuff  Oct.  4, 
1862.  Killed  at  Hatcher's  Run,  March  31,  1865. 

Pvt.  James  H.  Browning,  Buckhannon,  22.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon 
March  16,  1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  March  16,  1864.  Wounded 
in  heel  at  Winchester,  September  1864.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,   1865. 
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Pvt.  Dwight  G.  Bunton,  18.  Mustered  Oct.  4,  1862.  Died. 
Pvt.  John  Burkhanner,  Weston,  30.  Mustered  at  Camp  Hartsuff  Oct.  4, 
1862.  Mustered  out  June  29,  1865,  at  Richmond. 

Pvt.  Thomas  E.  Bush,  Buckhannon,  23.  Mustered  at  Camp  Hartsuff 
Oct.  4,  1862.  Mustered  out  June  28,  1865,  at  Richmond. 

Pvt.  James  B.   Bennett,  Upshur  County,    18.   Mustered   at  Buckhannon 
March  12,  1862.  Deserted  at  Camp  Canaan,  West  Virginia,  April  7,  1862. 
Pvt.  Dwight  G.  Brunton,  Upshur  County,  18.  Mustered  at  Camp  Hart- 
suff Oct.  4,  1862. 

Pvt.  John  Brown,  Weston,  28.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  March  17,  1862. 
Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  March  20,  1864,  at  Beverly.  Transferred 
from  Company  D,  March  1865.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  Winfield  T.  Cox,  Ritchie  County,  18.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March 
1,  1864.  Transferred  from  Company  D,  March  1865. 

Pvt.  Stillian  Crites,  Upshur  County,  21.  Mustered  March  12,  1862.  Vet- 
eran volunteer,  re-enlisted  March   16,  1864.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  Joseph  Crites,  Buckhannon,  18.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  April  15, 
1864.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  Isaac  N.  G.  Crites,  Buckhannon,  35.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon 
March  12,  1862. 

Pvt.  James  K.  P.  Coon,  French  Creek,  20.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon 
March  12,  1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864,  at  Beverly. 
Lost  right  arm  at  Winchester,  Sept.  19,  1864.  Discharged  from  hospital  at 
Grafton,  W.  Va.,  May  29,  1865. 

Pvt.  Perry  Cutright,  Upshur  County,  21.  Mustered  at  Camp  Hartsuff 
March  12,  1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864,  at  Beverly. 
Mustered  out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  Noah  Crawford,  20.  Mustered  Oct.  4,  1862.  Wounded  at  Kerns- 
town,  Sept.  19,  1864.  Mustered  out  July  5,  1865. 

Pvt.  Samuel  V.  Collins,  Upshur  County,  38.  Mustered  at  Camp  Hartsuff 
Oct.  4,  1862.  Mustered  out  July  5,  1865. 

Pvt.  Henry  B.  Carter,  Buckhannon,  26.  Mustered  March  12,   1862. 
Pvt.  Thomas  A.  Carter,  Upshur  County,  21.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon 
March  12,  1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,   1864,  at  Beverly. 
Wounded   through   shoulder   at   Kernstown,   July   24,    1864.   Mustered   out 
Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  Jacob  L.  Crites,  Upshur  County,  44.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon 
March  12,  1862.  Discharged  for  disability  at  Buckhannon. 

Pvt.  James  O.  Cleveland,  Ritchie  County,  19.  Mustered  Feb.  25,  1864. 
Recruit  transferred  from  Company  D,  March  1865.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9, 
1865. 

Pvt.  Elias  Coburn,  Weston,  24.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  March  17, 
1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb,  29,  1864,  at  Beverly.  Transferred 
from  Company  D,  March  1865.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  Henry  E.  Canton,  Buckhannon,  29.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  March 
12,  1862.  Discharged  for  disability.  Records  lost. 

Pvt.   L.   D.   Cartwright,   Upshur   County,    18.   Mustered   at   Buckhannon 

March  12,  1862.  Deserted  at  Camp  Canaan,  West  Virginia,  April  7,  1862. 

Pvt.  Noah  Crawford,  Upshur  County,   18.  Mustered  at  Camp  Hartsuff 

Oct.  4,   1862.  Wounded  at  Kernstown,  Sept.   19,   1864.  Mustered  out  Mav 

29,  1865. 

Pvt.  Charles  A.  Crawford,  Weston,  23.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  Feb    12 
1864.  Discharged  June  28,  1865. 
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Pvt.  Henry  M.  Douglas,  Buckhannon,  31.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon. 
Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,   1864.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,   1865. 

Pvt.  James  W.  Duncan,  Buckhannon,  21.  Mustered  at  Beverly  Nov.  15, 
1862.  Mustered  out  June  30,  1865,  at  Grafton,  W.  Va. 

Pvt.  John  W.  Duncan,  Buckhannon,  18.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  March 

12,  1862.  Veteran  volunteer,   re-enlisted  Feb.   29,    1864,   at  Beverly.   Mus- 
tered out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  Edmund  B.  Duke,  French  Creek,  21.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon. 
Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  28,  1864,  at  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.  Mus- 
tered out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  William  F.  Detamore,  Fort  Pickens,  22.  Mustered  at  Beverly  March 

13,  1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864.  Killed  at  Berryville, 
Va.,  Sept.  1,  1864. 

Pvt.  Wesley  Depoy,  Upshur  County,  20.  Mustered  at  Camp  Hartsuff 
Oct.  5,  1863.  Killed  at  Winchester,  Sept.  19,  1864. 

Pvt.  James  W.  Depriest,  Weston,  18.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  March 
17,  1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  March  2,  1864,  at  Beverly.  Trans- 
ferred from  Company  D,  March   1865.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  Lorenzo  L.  Davis,  Farmington,  19.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  Oct.  18, 
1862.  Mustered  out  June  30,   1865. 

Pvt.  Richard  Deen,  Bulltown,  24.  Mustered  at  Camp  Hartsuff  Oct.  4, 
1862.  Mustered  out  June  30,  1865. 

Pvt.  R.  E.  Depriest,  Weston,  20.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  March  17, 
1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864,  at  Beverly.  Transferred 
from  Company  D,  March  1865.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  Samuel  P.  Eakle,  Upshur  County,  40.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon 
March  12,  1862. 

Pvt.  Christian  S.  Eakle,  French  Creek,  36.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon 
March  12,  1862. 

Pvt.  John  Fisher,  Buckhannon,  33.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  March  12, 
1862. 

Pvt.  Washington  Garvin,  Upshur  County,  20.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon 
March  12,  1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864,  at  Beverly. 
Killed  at  Kernstown,  July  24,  1864. 

Pvt.  David  C.  Gladwell,  18.  Mustered  Oct.  4,  1862.  Mustered  out  June 
30,  1865. 

Pvt.  Abram  M.  Geyer,  Upshur  County,  20.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon 
March  12,  1862. 

Pvt.  Michael  Geyer,  Upshur  County,  24.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon 
March  12,  1862.  Discharged  for  disability.  Records  lost. 

Pvt.  John  Grubb,  Buckhannon,  18.  Mustered  at  Camp  Hartsuff  Oct.  4, 
1862.  Mustered  out  June  30,  1865. 

Pvt.  Ambrose  Goodwin,  Buckhannnon,  35.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon 
March  12,  1862. 

Pvt.  Austin  Griffith,  Upshur  County,  30.  Mustered  March   12,  1862. 

Pvt.  Andrew  J.  Gladwell,  22.  Veteran  volunteer.  Wounded  in  leg  at  Win- 
chester, Sept.  19,  1864. 

Pvt.  Andrew  J.  Gum,  Buckhannon,  21.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  March 
12,  1862.  Discharged  for  disability  Sept.  12,  1862,  at  Buckhannon. 

Pvt.  Benjamin  F.  Gum,  Buckhannon,  19.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon 
March  12,  1862.  Transferred  to  Company  H,  10th  West  Virginia  Infantry. 

Pvt.  Fountain  Howell,  Buckhannon,  18.  Mustered  at  Camp  Hartsuff 
Oct.  4,  1862.  Mustered  out  June  28,  1865. 
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Pvt.  Perry  G.  Hardman,  Weston,  20.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  March 
17,  1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  March  20,  1865.  Transferred  from 
Company  D,  March  1865.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  George  W.  Hardman,  Weston,  18.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  March 
12,  1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  March  15,  1864.  Transferred  from 
Company  D,  March   1865.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,   1865. 

Pvt.  John  D.  Hyer,  Upshur  County,  25.  Mustered  at  Camp  Hartsuff  Oct. 
4,  1862. 

Pvt.  Solomon  A.  Helmick,  Weston,  18.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  March 
17,  1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  March  20,   1864,  at  Beverly. 

Pvt.  Edward  A.  Hammer,  Buckhannon,  18.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March 
25,  1864.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  Hugh  Jarvis,  Weston,  19.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon.  Transferred 
from  Company  D,  March  1865.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  Andrew  M.  Jackson,  Upshur  County,  21.  Veteran  volunteer,  re- 
enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864,  at  Beverly.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  Aaron  Kernes,  Beverly,  18.  Mustered  at  Camp  Hartsuff  Oct.  4, 
1862.  Deserted  at  Webster,  W.  Va.,  May  17,  1864. 

Pvt.  John  J.  Love,  Upshur  County,  20.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon.  Vet- 
eran volunteer,  re-enlisted  March  16,  1864,  at  Beverly.  Mustered  out  Aug. 
29,  1865. 

Pvt.  William  Lewis,  Upshur  County,  21.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon 
March  12,  1862.  Discharged  for  disability.  Records  lost. 

Pvt.  Allen  Lewis,  Beverly,  18.  Mustered  at  Beverly  Oct.  28,  1863.  Mus- 
tered out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  John  Lewis,  Upshur  County,  21.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  March 
12,  1862.  Discharged  for  disability.  Records  lost. 

Pvt.  William  Littlefield,  Upshur  County,  36.  Killed  by  guerrillas  in 
Webster  County,  West  Virginia,  Oct.  25,  1864. 

Pvt.  Michael  Logan,  Weston,  18.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  March  17, 
1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864,  in  Beverly.  Transferred 
from  Company  D,  March  1865. 

Pvt.  Job  Loudon,  Buckhannon,  21.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  Oct.  4, 
1862.  Died  at  Winchester,  April  18,  1864. 

Pvt.  James  Longanette,  Upshur  County,  24.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon 
March  12,  1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864,  at  Beverly. 
Mustered  out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  David  C.  Loudin,  Buckhannon,  43.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  March 
12,  1862. 

Pvt.  Samuel  T.  Lanham,  Upshur  County,  22.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon 
March  12,  1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864,  at  Beverly. 
Mustered  out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  Ephram  Lanham,  Upshur  County,  25.  Mustered  at  Camp  Hartsuff 
Oct.  4,  1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864,  at  Beverly. 
Wounded  in  leg  at  Snicker's  Ferry,  July  17,  1864.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9, 
1865. 

Pvt.  Daniel  C.  Lee,  French  Creek,  33.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  March 
12,  1862. 

Pvt.  Josiah  Martin,  Upshur  County,  32.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  March 
12,  1862.  Discharged  for  disability  Sept.  17,  1862,  at  Beverly. 

Pvt.  Morgan  Morrison,  Buckhannon,  21.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon 
March  12,  1862. 

Pvt.  David  H.  Morrison,  Upshur  County,  40.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon 
March  12,  1862. 
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Pvt.  James  L.  McFadden,  Buckhannon,  30.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon 
March  12,  1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864,  at  Beverly. 
Mustered  out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  George  W.  McCloud,  Buckhannon,  21.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon. 
Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  March  25,  1864,  at  Beverly.  Mustered  out 
Nov.  16,  1864. 

Pvt.  William  McCann,  Upshur  County,  33.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon 
March  12,  1862. 

Pvt.  Frank  McCanna,  Weston,  18.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  March  17, 
1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864,  at  Beverly.  Transferred 
from  Company  D,  March  1865. 

Pvt.  Lorenzo  B.  Moore,  Upshur  County,  20.  Mustered  at  Camp  Hart- 
suff  Oct.  4,  1862.  Wounded  at  Petersburg,  April  2,  1865.  Mustered  out 
May  3,  1865. 

Pvt.  James  B.  Moore,  Beverly,  21.  Mustered  at  Camp  Hartsuff  Oct.  4, 
1862.  Mustered  out  June  28,  1865. 

Pvt.  Jasper  N.  Marteny,  Beverly,  24.  Mustered  at  Beverly  Aug.  5,  1863. 
Mustered  out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  Fenton  H.  Martin,  Upshur  County,  20.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon 
March  12,  1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  March  16,  1864,  at  Beverly. 
Died  of  wounds  received  September  1864. 

Pvt.  Daniel  McLaughlin,  Webster,  22.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  March 
12,  1862.  Died  April  1,  1865,  of  wounds  received  at  Hatcher's  Run,  March 
31,  1865.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  March  18,  1864,  at  Beverly. 

Pvt.  John  B.  McLaughlin,   Beverly,   21.   Mustered   at  Beverly  Feb.   29, 

1864.  Transferred  from  Company  D,   March    1865.   Mustered   out  Aug.   9, 
1865. 

Pvt.  A.  J.  Montgomery,  Weston,  30.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  March 
17,    1862.   Veteran   volunteer,   re-enlisted    March    18,    1864.   Died   April   9, 

1865,  at  Point  of  Rocks,  Md.,  of  wounds  received  at  Petersburg,  April  2, 
1865. 

Pvt.  Obediah  W.  Martin,  Upshur  County,  18.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon 
Oct.  4,  1862.  Mustered  out  June  30,  1865. 

Pvt.  John  H.  Mollihan,  Weston,  24.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  March 
17,  1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864,  at  Beverly.  Cap- 
tured at  Cedar  Creek,  Oct.  19,  1864.  Mustered  out  June  29,  1865,  at  Camp 
Chase,  Ohio. 

Pvt.  Thomas  G.  Montony,  Weston,  20.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  March 
17,  1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864,  at  Beverly.  Trans- 
ferred from  Company  D,  March  1865.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  David  C.  Morgan,  Upshur  County,  21.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon. 
Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  March  16,  1864,  at  Beverly.  Mustered  out 
Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  James  L.  Moore,  19.  Mustered  Oct.  4,  1862.  Mustered  out  June 
28,  1865. 

Pvt.  Ezra  M.  Ours,  Weston,  19.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  March  17, 
1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864,  at  Beverly.  Transferred 
from  Company  D,  March  1865.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  David  Phillips,  Upshur  County,  20.  Mustered  at  Camp  Hartsuff 
Oct.  4,  1862.  Mustered  out  June  30,  1865. 

Pvt.  John  G.  Phillips,  38.  Mustered  March  12,  1862.  Promoted  to  regu- 
lar staff. 

Pvt.  David  F.  Peterson,  26.  Wounded  in  leg  at  Kernstown,  Aug.  4,  1864. 
Mustered  out  Aug.  9,  1865. 
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Pvt.  Jedediah  Pitsinger,  Buckhannon,  35.  Mustered  at  Camp  Hartsuff 
Oct.  4,  1862.  Mustered  out  June  28,  1865. 

Pvt.  Jesse  Perkins,  Buckhannon,  30.  Mustered  at  Camp  Hartsuff  Oct. 
4,  1862.  Mustered  out  June  28,  1865. 

Pvt.  Wilbur  D.  Perry,  Upshur  County,  24.  Mustered  at  Camp  Hartsuff 
Oct.  4,  1862.  Mustered  out  May  22,  1865. 

Pvt.  Mathew  Quick,  Beverly,  27.  Mustered  at  Camp  Hartsuff  Oct.  4, 
1862.  Mustered  out  June  28,   1865. 

Pvt.  Benton  Queen,  Buckhannon,  21.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon.  Veteran 
volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864,  at  Beverly.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  Abram  Rucker,  Buckhannon,  34.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon.  Veteran 
volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864,  at  Beverly.  Lost  a  leg  below  the  knee 
at  Cedar  Creek,  Oct.  19,  1864.  Discharged  May,  1865,  by  special  order  of 
War  Department. 

Pvt.  Samuel  Rucker,  Buckhannon,  23.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon.  Vet- 
eran volunteer,  re-enlisted  March  16,  1864,  at  Beverly.  Mustered  out  Aug. 
9,  1865. 

Pvt.  David  P.  Riffle,  Buckhannon,  21.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon.  Vet- 
eran volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864,  at  Beverly.  Mustered  out  Aug. 
9,  1865. 

Pvt.  Jonathan  M.  Riffle,  Upshur  County,  23.  Mustered  March  12,  1862. 

Pvt.  Daniel  J.  Riffle,  Upshur  County,  20.  Mustered  at  Camp  Hartsuff. 
Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  March   11,   1864,  at  Beverly. 

Pvt.  George  S.  Riffle,  Upshur  County,  48.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon 
March  12,   1862.  Discharged  for  disability.  Papers  lost. 

Pvt.  Peter  H.  Ratcliff,  Buckhannon,  20.  Mustered  at  Camp  Hartsuff 
Oct.  4,  1862.  Died  April  7,  1865,  at  Point  of  Rocks,  Md.,  of  wounds  re- 
ceived at  Petersburg,  April  2,   1865. 

Pvt.  Daniel  M.  Staten,  23.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon.  Veteran  volunteer, 
re-enlisted  March  16,   1864,  at  Beverly.  Mustered  out  Aug.  2,   1865. 

Pvt.  Thomas  Shaw,  Upshur  County,  25.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon.  Vet- 
eran volunteer,  re-enlisted  March  16,  1864,  at  Beverly.  Mustered  out  Aug. 
2,  1865. 

Pvt.  Alfred  Stalnaker,  Beverly,  18.  Mustered  at  Beverly  Aug.  5,  1863. 
Transferred  from  Company  D,  March   1865. 

Pvt.  Mortimer  W.  Stalnaker,  Beverly,  31.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon 
March  17,  1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  March  7,  1864,  at  Beverly. 
Transferred  from  Company  D,  March  1865. 

Pvt.  Daniel  Staten,  Upshur  County,  21.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  March 
12,  1862. 

Pvt.  Jacob  Stearn,  Weston,  21.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  March  17, 
1862.  Veteran  volunteer.  Transferred  from  Company  D.  Mustered  out 
Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  John  Summerfield,  Beverly,  26.  Transferred  from  Company  D, 
March  1865.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  John  W.  Summerfield,  Beverly,  22.  Mustered  at  Beverly.  Trans- 
ferred from  Company  D,  March  1865.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,   1865. 

Pvt.  Fredrick  Snyder,  Upshur  County,  21.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon 
March  12,  1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864.  Mustered 
out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  John  Shifflett,  Weston,  26.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  March  17, 
1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  March  2,  1864,  at  Beverly.  Mustered 
out  Aug.  18,  1865,  at  Wheeling. 
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Pvt.  Ephram  Snyder,  Upshur  County,   25.  Mustered   March    12,    1862. 

Pvt.  Thomas  G.  Smith,  Upshur  County,  23.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon 
March  12,  1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864,  at  Beverly. 
Mustered  out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  Charles  Shutraller,  Weston,  18.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  March 
17,  1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  March  1,  1864,  at  Beverly.  Mus- 
tered out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  George  S.  Strader,  Upshur  County,  20.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon 
March  12,  1862.  Died  March   12,  1863,  at  Romney,  of  disease. 

Pvt.  Einathan  Strader,  Upshur  County,  32.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon 
March  12,  1862.  Killed  at  Winchester,  Sept.  19,  1864. 

Pvt.  Joseph  Smith,  Weston,  29.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon.  Veteran  vol- 
unteer, re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864,  at  Beverly.  Discharged  for  disability 
July  29,  1865. 

Pvt.  John  T.  Smith,  Canaan,  W.  Va.,  21.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon 
March  17,  1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864,  at  Beverly. 
Mustered  out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  Joseph  A.  Thompson,  Buckhannon,  35.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon. 
Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,   1864.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  Simeon  Tigard,  Weston,  20.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  March  17, 
1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  March  18,  1864,  at  Beverly.  Trans- 
ferred from  Company  D,  March  1865.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  Sanford  B.  Turner,  Weston,  25.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  March 
17,  1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864,  at  Beverly.  Trans- 
ferred from  Company  D,  March  1865.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  Jacob  Tolbert,  French  Creek,  38.  Mustered  Nov.  15,  1862.  Died 
Oct.  23,  1864,  at  Cumberland,  Md.,  of  disease. 

Pvt.  Josiah  Vandergraft,  Upshur  County,  32.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon 
March  12,  1862.  Deserted  at  Valley,  W.  Va.,  Sept.  12,  1862. 

Pvt.  George  W.  Waggy,  Upshur  County,  21.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon 
March  12,  1862. 

Pvt.  George  H.  Whetsell,  Weston,  25.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted 
March  13,  1864,  at  Beverly.  Transferred  from  Company  D,  March  1865. 
Mustered  out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  Henderson  Westfall,  Upshur  County,  22.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon 
March  12,  1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864,  at  Beverly. 
Mustered  out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  Noah  Westfall.  No  other  information  available. 

Pvt.  Alexander  Wood,  Upshur  County,  22.  Mustered  at  Camp  Hartsuff 
Oct.  4,  1862.  Mustered  out  June  30,  1865. 

Pvt.  Richard  Wood,  Upshur  County,  22.  Mustered  Oct.  4,  1862.  Mus- 
tered out  June  28,  1865. 

Pvt.  George  Wilfong,  Buckhannon,  18.  Mustered  at  Camp  Hartsuff  Oct. 
4,  1862.  Mustered  out  June  28,  1865. 

Pvt.  Aaron  Workman,  Beverly,  22.  Mustered  at  Camp  Hartsuff  Oct.  4, 
1862.  Mustered  out  June  30,  1865. 

Pvt.  Noah  Winemiller,  Camp  Canaan,  18.  Mustered  at  Beverly  Nov.  15, 
1862.  Severely  wounded  in  face  at  Winchester,  Sept.  19,  1864.  Mustered 
out  June  28,  1865. 

Pvt.  James  A.  Wolfe,  Upshur  County,  28.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon. 
Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,   1864,  at  Beverly. 

Pvt.  Salathiel  Winemiller,  Buckhannon,  21.  Mustered  March  12,  1862. 
Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  March  25,  1864,  at  Beverly.  Severely  wound- 
ed in  leg  at  Winchester,  Sept.  19,  1864. 
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Pvt.  William  W.  Winemiller,  Buckhannon,  24.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon. 
Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,   1864,  at  Beverly. 

Pvt.  Francis  Williams,  Bulltown,  18.  Mustered  at  Beverly.  Transferred 
from  Company  D,  March  1865.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,  1864. 

Pvt.  J.  E.  Williams,  Upshur  County,  27.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon.  Vet- 
eran volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,   1864. 

Pvt.  Wilson  W.  Wolf,  Upshur  County,  20.  Died  Jan.  18,  1862,  at  Camp 
Canaan,  W.  Va.,  of  disease. 

Pvt.  William  H.  Young,  Buckhannon,  18.  Mustered  at  Beverly  Nov.  15, 
1862.  Mustered  out  June  28,  1865. 

COMPANY  C 

Capt.  John  H.  Bailey,  24.  Mustered  at  Weston  March  15,  1862.  Pro- 
moted to  captain  Nov.  2,   1864.  Transferred  to  Company  A. 

Capt.  William  D.  Hall,  Wheeling,  25.  Mustered  Dec.  12,  1861.  Dis- 
missed Aug.  1,  1864. 

Capt.  Duncan  Cunningham,  26.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  Aug.  26,  1862. 
Promoted  to  second  lieutenant  Feb.  13,  1865.  Promoted  to  first  lieutenant 
May  9,  1865.  Promoted  to  captain  Aug.  8,  1865,  and  transferred  from  12th 
West  Virginia  Infantry. 

First  Lieut.  Gwin  Minter,  23.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  15,  1862. 
Promoted  to  second  lieutenant  Oct.  27,  1864.  Promoted  to  captain  Com- 
pany A,  Nov.  1,  1864. 

First  Lieut.  William  C.  Hebner,  21.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  15, 
1862.  Commissioned  Dec.  12,  1861.  Resigned  Aug.  12,  1862. 

First  Lieut.  James  P.  Connolly,  22.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  Dec.  12,  1861. 
Commissioned  Sept.  12,  1862.  Dismissed  Sept.  12,  1864.  Also  spelled 
Conley. 

Second  Lieutenant  John  Maxon,  21.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  16, 
1862.  Promoted  to  second  lieutenant  Nov.  30,  1864.  Wounded  at  Snicker's 
Gap,  July  17,  1864.  Promoted  to  first  lieutenant  of  Company  A. 

First  Sgt.  John  G.  McLain,  25.  Mustered  March  15,  1862.  Wounded 
Sept.  19,  1864,  at  Winchester. 

Sgt.  Blackwell  Bailey,  21.  Mustered  March  15,  1862.  Promoted  to  sec- 
ond lieutenant  Nov.  30,  1864. 

Sgt.  Otho  H.  Weldon,  28.  Mustered  March   15,  1862. 

Sgt.  John  E.  Turner,  Wheeling,  21.  Mustered  March  15,  1862.  Veteran 
volunteer.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Sgt.  John  Q.  McQuain,  Weston,  30.  Mustered  March  15,  1862.  Dis- 
charged for  disability,  1863,  at  Cumberland,  Md. 

Sgt.  Elmer  Powers,  Weston,  23.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  Oct.  4,  1862. 
Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864.  Deserted  at  Harper's  Ferry, 
July  30,  1864. 

Cpl.  John  W.  Simms,  19.  Mustered  March  15,  1862. 

Cpl.  John  G.  Atkins,  Weston,  19.  Mustered  March  15,  1862.  Veteran 
volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864.  Wounded  at  Cedar  Creek,  Oct.  19, 
1864.  Transferred  to  Company  A,  March  13,  1865. 

Cpl.  John  A.  Lawrence,  Weston,  23.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  15, 
1862.  Mustered  out  March  16,  1865. 

Cpl.  Reuben  Staten,  Weston,  19.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  15,  1862. 
Wounded  at  Winchester,  Sept.  19,  1864.  Transferred  to  Company  A,  March 
13,  1865. 
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Cpl.  M.  B.  Fisher,  20.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  15,  1862.  Wounded 
at  Winchester,  July  24,   1864.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,   1865. 

Cpl.  William  A.  Westfall,  Weston,  22.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  15, 
1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864,  at  Beverly.  Transferred 
to  Company  A,  March   13,  1865. 

Cpl.  Marshall  Osburn,  Weston,  22.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  13, 
1862.  Discharged  at  Sutton,  W.  Va.,  for  disability. 

Cpl.  William  H.  Osborn,  Weston,  23.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  15, 
1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864,  at  Beverly.  Killed  at 
Winchester,  Sept.  19,  1864. 

Cpl.  Barnett  V.  Maxon,  Weston,  22.  Mustered  March  15,  1862.  Veteran 
volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864.  Killed  at  Winchester,  July  24,   1864. 

Pvt.  James  C.  Alexander,  Weston,  18.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  15, 
1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864.  Transferred  to  Com- 
pany A,  March  12,  1865. 

Pvt.  Alstophius  Bailey,  Weston,  26.  Mustered  March  15,  1862.  Mus- 
tered out  March  16,  1865. 

Pvt.  William  N.  Bailey,  22.  Mustered  March  15,  1862.  Wounded  at 
Winchester,  Sept.   19,   1864. 

Pvt.  Blackwell  Bailey,  Weston,  20.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  15, 
1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864,  at  Beverly.  Transferred 
to  Company  A,  March   13,  1865. 

Pvt.  Minter  B.  Bailey,  Jane  Lew,  19.  Mustered  March  3,  1864.  Killed 
at  Winchester,  July  24,  1864. 

Pvt.  Jacob  W.  Bassett,  Wheeling,  20.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  1, 
1864. 

Pvt.  Isaac  C.  Berry,  Wheeling,  20.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  Feb.  22,  1864. 
Wounded  in  left  arm  at  Winchester,  July  24,  1864.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9, 
1865. 

Pvt.  Winfred  S.  Brazell,  Weston,  18.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  Oct.  4,  1862. 
Died  Dec.  18,  1862,  at  Winchester. 

Pvt.  Eli  Bush,  Weston,  44.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  15,  1862.  Vet- 
eran volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864.  Wounded  at  Winchester,  July 
24,   1864.  Transferred  to  Company  A,  March   13,   1865. 

Pvt.  Peter  Bush,  Weston,  35.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  15,  1862. 
Wounded  at  Winchester,  July  24,  1864. 

Pvt.  Manderville  Bush,  Weston,  20.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  Oct.  4,  1862. 
Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864,  at  Beverly.  Transferred  to 
Company  A,  March  13,  1865. 

Pvt.  Henry  H.  Bennett,  22.  Mustered  March   15,   1862. 

Pvt.  Samuel  Bennett,  21.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  15,  1862.  Vet- 
eran volunteer.  Captured  July  24,  1864. 

Pvt.  W.  J.  Burkhammer,  Weston,  29.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March   15, 

1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864,  at  Beverly.  Transferred 
to  Company  A,  March  13,  1865. 

Pvt.  William  Burkhammer,  Beverly,    18.  Mustered  at  Beverly  Oct.    19, 

1863.  Transferred  to  Company  A,  March  13,  1865. 

Pvt.  Isaac  Burkhammer,  Weston,  23.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  15, 
1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864,  at  Beverly.  Killed  at 
Snicker's  Gap,  July  17,  1864. 

Pvt.  John  Bird,  Glenville,  44.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  Oct.  4,  1862. 
Wounded  at  Winchester,  July  24,  1864. 
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Pvt.  Samuel  R.  Bird,  Clarksburg,  20.  Mustered  July  19,  1864.  Recruit, 
transferred  to  Company  A,  March   13,  1865. 

Pvt.  Willis  O.  Barnhouse,  Glenville,  29.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  Oct.  4, 
1862.  Transferred  to  Company  A,  March   13,   1865. 

Pvt.  Otho  Bennett,  Weston,  24.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  14,  1862. 
Died  at  Winchester,  1863,  of  fever. 

Pvt.  Thomas  C.  Brannon,  Weston,  20.  Mustered  March  15,  1862.  Died 
Feb.  26,  1863,  at  Winchester,  of  fever. 

Pvt.  Henry  H.  Bonnett,  Weston,  21.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  15, 
1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864,  at  Beverly.  Transferred 
to  Company  A,  March  3,  1865. 

Pvt.  Samuel  Bonnett,  Weston,  19.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  15, 
1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864,  at  Beverly.  Transferred 
to  Company  A,  March  16,  1865. 

Pvt.  W.  W.  Boreman,  West  Liberty,  19.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  Feb.  15, 
1862.  Mustered  out  May  3,  1865,  at  Fort  Monroe,  Va. 

Pvt.  Jacob  Calhoun,  Weston,  28.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  15,  1862. 
Mustered  out  March  16,  1865. 

Pvt.  William  J.  Cottrell,  Weston,  20.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  Oct.  4, 
1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  March  3,  1864.  Wounded  at  Cedar 
Creek,  Oct.   19,   1864.  Transferred  to   Company  A,  March    13,    1865. 

Pvt.  Henry  G.  Crumrine,  Weston,  22.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  15, 
1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864,  at  Beverly.  Transferred 
to  Company  A,  March   13,   1865.  Also  spelled  Comrine. 

Pvt.  W.  J.  Crumrine,  20.  Mustered  March  15,  1862.  Also  spelled  Com- 
rine. 

Pvt.  John  M.  Crumrine,  Glenville,  23.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March 
15,  1862.  Mustered  out  May  6,  1865.  Also  spelled  Comrine. 

Pvt.  Thomas  M.  Crumrine,  Weston,  19.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March 
15,  1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864,  at  Beverly.  Trans- 
ferred to  Company  A,  March   13,   1865.  Also  spelled  Comrine. 

Pvt.  Washington  I.  Crumrine,  Weston,  18.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March 
15,  1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864.  Transferred  to  Com- 
pany A,  March  13,  1865. 

Pvt.  Eldridge  P.  Collins,  Weston,  22.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  13, 
1862.  Killed  at  Winchester,  Sept.   19,   1865. 

Pvt.  John  Day,  Clarksburg,  25.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  3,   1864. 

Pvt.  Stephen  Hinzeman,  Weston,  20.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  15, 
1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864,  at  Beverly.  Wounded 
at  Wardensville,  W.  Va.,  Dec.  21,  1862.  Transferred  to  Company  A,  March 
13,  1865. 

Pvt.  Perry  Hinzeman,  Weston,  21.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  15, 
1862.  Mustered  out  March  16,  1865. 

Pvt.  John  J.  Hinzeman,  Weston,  30.  Mustered  March   1,  1864. 

Pvt.  George  W.  Hacker,  Weston,  20.  Mustered  at  Weston  March  15, 
1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  March  18,  1864,  at  Beverly.  Trans- 
ferred to  Company  A,  March  17,  1865. 

Pvt.  Darius  L.  Hurst,  Weston,  18.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  Oct.  4,  1862. 
Mustered  out  March  21,  1865. 

Pvt.  Marion  W.  Hess,  Weston,  22.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  15, 
1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  March  18,   1864,  at  Beverly. 

Pvt.  Newton  Hess,  Buckhannon,  28.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  Oct.  4,  1862. 
Transferred  to  Company  A,  March  13,  1865. 
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Pvt.  Javan  Hess,  Buckhannon,   19.  Mustered  Nov.   13,   1862. 

Pvt.  Irvin  Hess,  Buckhannon,  22.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  Nov.  15,  1862. 
Transferred  to  Company  A,  March  13,  1865. 

Pvt.  Jacob  W.  Hess,  Buckhannon,  39.  Died  May  10,  1864,  at  Anderson- 
ville,  of  disease.  Grave  No.  1013. 

Pvt.  Hezekiah  Hess,  Buckhannon,  30.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  Oct.  4, 
1862.  Killed  at  Winchester,  Sept.   19,   1864. 

Pvt.  Winton  Hess,  Buckhannon,  18.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  Oct.  4,  1862. 
Killed  at  Winchester,  Sept.  19,   1864. 

Pvt.  Adam  Haddox,  Weston,  38.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  15,  1862. 
Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864,  at  Beverly.  Transferred  to 
Company  A,  March  13,   1865.  Prisoner  of  war. 

Pvt.  William  H.  Haddox,  Weston,  18.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  15, 
1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864,  at  Beverly.  Transferred 
to  Company  A,  March  13,  1865. 

Pvt.  William  D.  Holt,  Weston,  21.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  15, 
1862.  Died  March  10,  1863,  at  Winchester,  of  fever. 

Pvt.  William  B.  Holt,  Weston,  18.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  15, 
1862.  Mustered  out  March   15,  1865. 

Pvt.  William  B.  Hodge,  Weston,  22.   Mustered  at  Wheeling  March   15, 

1862.  Discharged  for  disability,  1863,  at  Winchester. 

Pvt.  John  A.  Hodge,  Weston,  25.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  15,  1862. 
Discharged  for  disability,   1863,  at  Winchester. 

Pvt.   William   H.   Jones,   Martinsburg,   W.    Va.,    24.    Mustered    Nov.    13, 

1863.  Discharged  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  James  F.  Jeffreys,  Weston,  19.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  15, 
1862.  Died  1862,  at  Moorefield,  W.  Va.,  of  fever. 

Pvt.  William  Jewell,  Wheeling,  23.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  Jan.  14,  1864. 
Mustered  out  June  12,  1865. 

Pvt.  Henry  Knisley,  Weston,  23.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  15,  1862. 
Wounded  at  Cedar  Creek,  Oct.  19,  1864.  Mustered  out  March  27,  1865. 
Also  spelled  Knicely  and  Kinsey. 

Pvt.  Daniel  D.  Knisely,  Weston,  18.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  15, 
1862.  Mustered  out  March  16,  1865.  Also  spelled  Knicely  and  Kinsey. 

Pvt.  Elijah  King,  Weston,  37.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  15,  1862. 
Mustered  out  March  21,  1865. 

Pvt.  Daniel  W.  King,  Beverly,  19.  Mustered  July  29,  1863.  Transferred 
to  Company  A,  March  13,   1865. 

Pvt.  Samuel  J.  King,  Jane  Lew,  24.  Mustered  March  3,  1864.  Killed  at 
Winchester,  Sept.  19,  1864. 

Pvt.  James  W.  Lamb,  Weston,  44.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  15, 
1862.  Mustered  out  March  16,  1865. 

Pvt.  William  R.  Lamb,  Weston,  30.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  15, 
1862.  Discharged  for  disability  at  Winchester,   1863. 

Pvt.  Levi  Lockard,  Glenville,  21.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  Oct.  4,  1862. 
Recruit  transferred  to  Company  A,  March  13,  1865. 

Pvt.  Levi  C.  Linch,  Glenville,  29.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  15, 
1862.  Discharged  in  Braxton  County,  West  Virginia,  Oct.  8,  1862. 

Pvt.  Jacob  Maxon,  Weston,  18.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  15,  1862. 
Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864,  at  Beverly.  Transferred  to 
Company  A,  March  13,  1865. 
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Pvt.  Augustus  J.  S.  McDonald,  Glenville,  18.  Mustered  at  Wheeling 
Oct.  4,  1862.  Wounded  at  Droop  Mountain,  Nov.  6,  1863.  Transferred  to 
Company  A,  March  13,  1865. 

Pvt.  John  G.  McLain,  Weston,  22.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  15, 
1862.  Wounded  at  Winchester,  Sept.  19,  1864.  Mustered  out  March  16, 
1865. 

Pvt.  Robert  W.  McWilliams,  Grafton,  19.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  Aug. 
27,  1862.  Mustered  out  March  16,  1865. 

Pvt.  Bononi  Mitchell,  Glenville,  47.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  16, 
1862. 

Pvt.  Isaac  Mitchell,  Troy,  W.  Va.,  50.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  15, 
1862.  Physician. 

Pvt.  Draper  C.  Mitchell,  Jane  Lew,  21.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March 
15,  1862.  Mustered  out  March  16,  1865. 

Pvt.  Jacob  C.  Maxon,  18.  Mustered  March  15,   1862. 

Pvt.  Randolph  M.  Moore,  Weston.  Mustered  March  17,  1862.  Mustered 
out  March  16,  1865. 

Pvt.  Hugh  W.  McQuain,  Weston,  20.  Mustered  March  15,  1862.  Vet- 
eran volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864.  Transferred  to  Company  A, 
March  13,  1865. 

Pvt.  Asa  Moneypenny,  Weston,  23.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  15, 
1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864.  Transferred  to  Company 
A,  March  13,  1865. 

Pvt.  W.  R.  Moneypenny,  Weston,  25.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  15, 
1862.  Wounded  at  Winchester,  July  24,  1864.  Mustered  out  March  17, 
1865. 

Pvt.  Edward  Moneypenny,  Weston,  52.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  Oct.  4, 
1862. 

Pvt.  George  W.  Murray,  Weston,  31.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  15, 
1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864,  at  Beverly.  Wounded 
at  Leetown,  W.  Va.,  July  3,  1864.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  Herman  Maxon,  Beverly,  18.  Mustered  March  20,  1864.  Trans 
ferred  from  Company  A,  March   13,   1865. 

Pvt.  Arthur  E.  McCord,  Glenville,  33.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  15, 
1862.  Killed  at  Winchester,  Sept.  19,  1864. 

Pvt.  Benjamin  Moore,  Weston,  21.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  15, 
1864.  Died  Jan.  4,  1864,  at  Beverly,  of  wounds  received  in  action. 

Pvt.  Thomas  R.  Moore,  Weston,  35.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  15, 
1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864.  Killed  at  Winchester, 
Sept.  19,  1864. 

Pvt.  John  M.  Nair,  Weston,  22.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  15,  1862. 
Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864.  Transferred  to  Company  A, 
March  13,  1865.  Wounded  at  Cedar  Creek,  Oct.  19,  1864. 

Pvt.  Eugene  W.  Nair,  Weston,  22.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  15, 
1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  March  18,  1864,  at  Beverly.  Trans- 
ferred to  Company  A,  March   13,   1865. 

Pvt.  George  Nicholas,  Weston,  25.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  15, 
1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864.  Transferred  to  Company 
A,  March  13,  1865. 

Pvt.  Isaac  Nicholas,  Weston,  22.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  15,  1862. 
Transferred  to  Company  A,  March   13,   1865. 

Pvt.  William  T.  Norman,  Weston,  20.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  15, 
1862.  Killed  at  Winchester,  Sept.  19,  1864. 
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Pvt.  Granville  Osburn,  Weston,  24.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  15, 
1862.  Lost  right  arm  at  Droop  Mountain.  Discharged  for  disability  Nov. 
24,  1864,  at  York,  Pa. 

Pvt.  Thomas  C.  Patterson,  Weston,  21.  Mustered  March  15,  1862.  Vet- 
eran volunteer.  Transferred  to  Company  A,  March  13,  1865. 

Pvt.  John  D.  Pratt,  Wheeling,  36.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  Feb.  11,  1864. 
Transferred  to  Company  A,  June  14,  1865.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  George  Raines,  Weston,  18.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  15,  1862. 
Wounded  at  Winchester,  Sept.  19,  1864. 

Pvt.  John  W.  Riddle,  Glenville,  21.  Mustered  March  15,  1862.  Wound- 
ed at  Winchester,  Sept.  19,  1864.  Transferred  to  Company  A,  March  13, 
1865. 

Pvt.  John  Richards,  Weston,  40.  Mustered  March  15,  1862.  Died  at 
Camp  Parole,  Md.,  Nov.  3,  1864,  of  chronic  diarrhea. 

Pvt.  George  Smarre,  Weston,  23.  Mustered  March  15,  1862.  Veteran 
volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864.  Transferred  to  Company  A,  March 
13,  1865. 

Pvt.  Marshall  Simpson,  Weston,  24.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  15, 
1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864.  Transferred  to  Com- 
pany A,  March  13,  1865. 

Pvt.  John  Simons,  Weston,  19.  Mustered  March  15,  1862.  Mustered  out 
March  16,  1865. 

Pvt.  George  Simon,  25.  Mustered  March  15,  1862. 

Pvt.  Hiram  Short,  Glenville,  21.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  15,  1862. 
Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  March  15,  1864,  at  Beverly.  Transferred  to 
Company  A,  March  12,  1865. 

Pvt.  James  H.  Short,  18.  Mustered  March  15,  1862.  Died  1862,  at  Cum- 
berland, Md.,  of  fever. 

Pvt.  David  H.  Smith,  Buckhannon,  43.  Recruit,  discharged,  cause  un- 
known. 

Pvt.  Jonathan  Smith,  Jane  Lew,  30.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  25, 
1862.  Wounded  at  Winchester,  Sept.  19,  1864.  Transferred  to  Company  A, 
March  13,  1865. 

Pvt.  William  Stewart,  21.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  Jan.  14,  1864.  Mus- 
tered out  June  12,  1865. 

Pvt.  Francis  M.  Sockham,  Wheeling,  20.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March 
1,  1864.  Discharged  for  disability  at  Fortress  Monroe. 

Pvt.  Samuel  Tigard,  Weston,  23.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  15,  1862. 
Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864.  Wounded  at  Winchester,  Sept. 
19,  1864.  Transferred  to  Company  A,  March   13,   1865. 

Pvt.  Elias  Tanner,  Weston,  23.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  15,  1862. 
Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864.  Transferred  to  Company  A, 
March  13,  1865. 

Pvt.  John  W.  Trader,  Grafton,  18.  Mustered  Aug.  27,  1862.  Discharged, 
reason  unknown. 

Pvt.  Samuel  Varner,  Weston,  27.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  15,  1862. 
Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864.  Transferred  to  Company  A, 
March  13,  1865. 

Pvt.  Granville  West,  Weston,  21.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  15,  1862. 
Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864,  at  Beverly.  Wounded  at  Cedar 
Creek,  Oct.  19,  1864.  Transferred  to  Company  A,  March  13,  1865. 

Pvt.  John  W.  Wiant,  Wheeling,  19.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  15, 
1862.  Veteran  volunteer.  Transferred  to  Company  A,  March   13,   1865. 

Pvt.  Stephen  T-  West,  Glenville,  18.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  15, 
1862: 
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Pvt.  George  R.  Warner,  Weston,  26.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  15, 
1862. 

Pvt.  Marion  Westfall,  Buckhannon,  20.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  Nov.  13, 
1862.  Transferred  to  Company  A,  March   13,  1865. 

Pvt.  Peter  Westfall,  Weston,  23.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  15,  1862. 
Mustered  out  March  16,  1865. 

Pvt.  John  Westfall,  Glenville,  18.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  Feb.  25,  1864. 
Transferred  to  Company  A,  March  13,  1865. 

Pvt.  Abia  Wamsley,  28.  Mustered  Feb.  6,  1864.  Mustered  out  May  26, 
1864,  at  Camp  Parole,  Md. 

Pvt.  Isaac  Yoak,  Troy,  W.  Va.,  35.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  15, 
1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864,  at  Beverly.  Transferred 
to  Company  A,  March  3,  1865.  Wounded  at  Winchester,  July  24,  1864. 

COMPANY  D 

Capt.  Thomas  D.  Murrin,  30.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  17,  1862. 
Enlisted  April  19,  1861.  Served  10  months  in  10th  Ohio  Volunteer  Infan- 
try. Mustered  out  end  of  term,  March   18,  1865. 

Capt.  Asa  S.  Hugill,  31.  Mustered  March  17,  1862.  Commissioned  sec- 
ond lieutenant  July  9,  1863.  Commissioned  captain  July  25,  1865. 

First  Lieut.  Daniel  Curran.  Mustered  March  17,  1862.  Enlisted  as  pri- 
vate in  1st  Virginia  Cavalry,  Sept.  21,  1861.  Promoted  second  lieutenant 
West  Virginia  Infantry,  Feb.  18,  1862.  Promoted  1st  Lieut.  Company  A. 
Transferred  to  Company  D. 

First  Lieut.  Jedediah  G.  Waldo,  24.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  17, 
1862.  First  lieutenant  Jan.  31,  1862.  Dismissed  Dec.  9,  1863,  at  Beverly. 

First  Lieut.  David  Curren.  Mustered  at  Martinsburg  Oct.  17,  1862.  Com- 
missioned Jan.  14,  1864.  Promoted  to  major,  Aug.  2,  1865,  and  transferred 
to  Field  and  Staff. 

Second  Lieut.  Joseph  L.  Ambrose,  37.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  17, 
1862.  Promoted  from  sergeant  major  Jan.  23,  1864.  Dismissed  Oct.  8,  1864. 

Second  Lieut.  Harrison  F.  Garrett,  24.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  17, 
1862.  Transferred  to  Company  B.  Wounded  at  Cedar  Creek,  October,  1864. 

First  Sgt.  Harrison  F.  Garrett.  See  above. 

Sgt.  John  W.  Coburn,  24.  Mustered  March  17,  1862.  Detached  to  amb. 
corps. 

Sgt.  James  V.  Turner,  Weston,  39.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  17, 
1862.  Mustered  out  March  16,  1865. 

Sgt.  M.  W.  Stalnaker,  Weston,  32.  Mustered  March  17,  1862.  Trans- 
ferred to  Company  B,  March  1865. 

Sgt.  James  Alford,  Weston,  28.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  17,  1862. 
Mustered  out  March  16,  1865. 

Sgt.  Parks  Langford,  Weston,  27.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  17,  1862. 
Died  Feb.  9,  1863,  at  Winchester,  of  accidental  gun  wounds. 

Sgt.  John  W.  Clark,  Weston,  20.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  17,  1862. 
Died  July  17,  1863,  at  Grafton,  W.  Va.,  of  fever. 

Cpl.  Elias  Coburn,  22.  Mustered  March  17,  1862.  Wounded  and  in  hos- 
pital in  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  in   1864. 

Cpl.  King  David  Lee,  Weston,  27.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  17, 
1862.  Wounded  July  24,  1864,  at  Winchester.  Sent  to  hospital  at  Fred- 
ericksburg, Md.  Mustered  out  March  16,  1865. 

Cpl.  Joseph  Smith,  Weston,  28.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  17,  1862. 
Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864.  Wounded  July  24,  1864,  at 
Winchester.  Sent  to  hospital  at  Frederick,  Md.  Transferred  to  Company 
B,  March  1865. 
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Cpl.  Ellis  L.  Smith,  Weston,  20.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  17,  1862. 
Wounded  July  24,  1864,  at  Winchester.  Mustered  out  March  16,  1865. 

Cpl.  Richard  Dean,  24.  Mustered  Oct.  4,  1862. 

Cpl.  Pleasant  Langford,  Weston,  32.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  17, 
1862.  Mustered  out  March  16,  1865. 

Cpl.  John  Shea,  22.  Mustered  Oct.  4,  1862.  Wounded  and  captured  July 
24,  1864,  at  Winchester.  At  end  of  war  was  a  paroled  prisoner. 

Cpl.  Charles  Boyke,  Weston,  27.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  17,  1862. 
Mustered  out  March  16,  1865. 

Cpl.  Walter  A.  Nitt,  19.  Mustered  March  17,  1862.  Died  1863,  at  Win- 
chester, of  fever. 

Pvt.  Pleasant  Alford,  Weston,  20.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  17, 
1862.  Wounded  at  Opequon,  Va.,  Sept.  19,  1864.  Mustered  out  March  16, 
1865. 

Pvt.  Stephen  Atkinson,  Weston,  20.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  17, 
1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864,  at  Beverly.  Transferred 
to  Company  B,  March  1865. 

Pvt.  Elem  K.  Bosworth,  Bulltown,  24.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  Oct.  4, 
1862.  Transferred  to  Company  B,  March  1865. 

Pvt.  Benjamin  F.  Batten,  Weston,  26.  Mustered  March  17,  1862.  Vet- 
eran volunteer,  re-enlisted  March  20,  1864.  Transferred  to  Company  B, 
March  1865. 

Pvt.  Salen  Bennett,  Weston,  27.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  17,  1862. 
Mustered  out  March  16,  1865. 

Pvt.  William  A.  Billingsley,  Short  Creek,  27.  Mustered  April  16,  1863. 
Mustered  out  June  30,  1865. 

Pvt.  Daniel  A.  Board,  Weston,  20.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  17, 
1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864,  at  Beverly.  Transferred 
to  Company  B,  March  1865. 

Pvt.  John  Brannon,  Weston,  30.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  17,  1862. 
Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  March  2,  1864,  at  Beverly.  Deserted.  Also 
spelled  Brennon. 

Pvt.  John  Brown,  Weston,  30.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  17,  1862. 
Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  March  20,  1864,  at  Beverly.  Transferred  to 
Company  B,  March  1865. 

Pvt.  Thomas  E.  Bush,  Buckhannon,  25.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  Oct.  4, 
1862.  Transferred  to  Company  B,  March  1865. 

Pvt.  John  Burkhammer,  Weston,  30.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  Oct.  4,  1862. 
Transferred  to  Company  D. 

Pvt.  Joseph  Burkhammer,  Weston,  60.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  17, 
1862.  Mustered  out  May  24,  1865. 

Pvt.  Greensburg  F.  Browning,  Buckhannon,  26.  Mustered  at  Wheeling 
Oct.  4,  1862.  Died  at  Philadelphia  of  wounds  received  at  Fisher's  Hill. 

Pvt.  John  W.  Browning,  Weston,  30.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  17, 
1862.  Mustered  out  March  16,  1865. 

Pvt.  Charles  Bryson,  Harrisville,  26.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  April  24, 
1862.  Killed  at  Droop  Mountain,  Nov.  6,  1863. 

Pvt.  Elisha  T.  Boyce,  19.  Mustered  Aug.  17,  1863.  Died  June  4,  1865, 
at  Fortress  Monroe. 

Pvt.  Benedict  Burgy,  43.  Mustered  March  30,  1864.  Discharged  for  dis- 
ability, 1865. 

Pvt.  Amos  Collins,  28.  Mustered  March  17,   1862. 

Pvt.  David  Criss,  28.  Mustered  March  17,  1862. 

Pvt.  Edward  Cotter,  28.  Mustered  March  17,  1862. 
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Pvt.  Charles  Crawford,  23.  Mustered  Feb.  24,  1864. 

Pvt.  James  O.  Cleveland,  20.  Mustered  Feb.  24,  1864. 

Pvt.  George  W.  Chrissman,  Weston,  27.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March 
17,  1862.  Died  at  Beverly,  Sept.  12,  1862,  of  fever. 

Pvt.  John  M.  Cox,  21.  Mustered  Feb.  24,  1864.  Deserted  at  Webster, 
W.  Va.,  June  16,  1864. 

Pvt.  Winfred  T.  Cox,  19.  Mustered  Feb.  24,   1864. 

Pvt.  Robert  E.  Depriest,  Weston,  22.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  17, 
1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864,  at  Beverly.  Wounded 
at  Cedar  Creek,  Oct.  19,  1864.  Transferred  to  Company  B,  March  1865. 

Pvt.  James  W.  Depriest,  Weston,  20.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  17, 
1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  March  19,  1864,  at  Beverly.  Trans- 
ferred to  Company  B,  March  1865. 

Pvt.  Patrick  Devaney,  Weston,  43.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  17, 
1862.  Wounded  at  Wardensville,  W.  Va.,  Dec.  20,  1862.  Mustered  out 
March  16,  1865. 

Pvt.  Dennis  Demoss,  Weston,  28.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  17,  1862. 
Mustered  out  March  16,  1865. 

Pvt.  Henry  Dight,  Weston,  24.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  17,  1862. 
Died  of  wounds  received  in  action  at  Buckhannon,  Sept.  12,   1862. 

Pvt.  Allen  Dunbar,  Buckhannon,  19.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  Oct.  4,  1862. 
Died  June  2,  1863,  at  Winchester,  of  small  pox. 

Pvt.  Jacob  C.  Eckes,  Weston,  20.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  17,  1862. 
Wounded  at  Strasburg,  Oct.  13,  1864.  Mustered  out  March   16,  1865. 

Pvt.  Frank  Fisher,  Weston,  22.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  17,  1862. 
Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864,  at  Beverly.  Killed  at  the 
Battle  of  Opequon,  Sept.  19,  1864. 

Pvt.  John  Grubb,  Buckhannon,  19.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  Oct.  4,  1862. 
Wounded  at  Winchester,  July  24,  1864.  Transferred  to  Company  B,  March 
1865. 

Pvt.  Elihu  H.  Gochenour,  Weston,  29.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  17, 
1862.  Mustered  out  March  16,  1865. 

Pvt.  Perry  G.  Hardman,  Weston,  22.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  17, 
1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  March  20,  1864.  Transferred  to  Com- 
pany B,  March  1865. 

Pvt.  S.  A.  Helmick,  Weston,  23.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  17,  1862. 
Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  March  20,  1864,  at  Beverly. 

Pvt.  Fountain  Howell,  Buckhannon,  20.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  Oct.  20, 
1862.  Transferred  to  Company  B,  March  12,  1865. 

Pvt.  George  W.  Hardman,  Weston,  20.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March 
17,  1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  March  15,  1864.  Transferred  to 
Company  B,  March  1865. 

Pvt.  Walter  H.  Hitt,  Weston,  18.  Mustered  March  17,  1862.  Died  March 
16,  1863,  at  Winchester,  of  fever. 

Pvt.  Henry  Hardman,  Jane  Lew,  20.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  24, 
1864.  Died  Oct.  12,  1864,  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  of  wounds  received  in  battle 
at  Winchester. 

Pvt.  John  P.  Jordan,  Weston,  27.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  17,  1862. 
Wounded  July  24,  1864,  at  Winchester.  Mustered  out  March   16,   1865. 

Pvt.  Asa  S.  Jarvis,  Weston,  26.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  17,  1862. 
Wounded  Sept.  22,  1864,  at  Fisher's  Hill.  Mustered  out  March  17,  1865. 

Pvt.  Hugh  Jarvis,  Weston,  20.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  17,  1862. 
Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864,  at  Beverly.  Wounded  July 
24,   1864,  at  Winchester.  Transferred  to  Company  B,  March   1865. 
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Pvt.  John  W.  Jack,  Weston,  19.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  17,  1862. 
Discharged  for  disability  Aug.  21,  1862,  at  Beverly. 

Pvt.  Calvin  Lockard,  Weston,  30.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  17, 
1862.  Brought  in  dead  to  N.  S.  Government  Hospital  at  Fort  Monroe,  Va., 
April  1,  1865. 

Pvt.  Michael  Logan,  Weston,  20.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  17,  1862. 
Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864,  at  Beverly.  Transferred  to 
Company  B,  March  1865. 

Pvt.  Anderson  Lanford,  Weston,  65.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  17, 
1862.  Wounded  and  at  Philadelphia  at  last  record. 

Pvt.  William  H.  Luzzadder,  Weston,  20.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March 
17,  1862.  Deserted  to  the  Confederacy,  June  6,  1863,  at  Philippi,  W.  Va. 

Pvt.  Thomas  G.  Montoney,  Weston,  20.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March 
17,  1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864,  at  Beverly.  Trans- 
ferred to  Company  B,  March   1865. 

Pvt.  Michael  McLaughlin,  Weston,  21.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March 
17,  1862.  Wounded  at  Opequon,  Sept.  19,  1864. 

Pvt.  A.  J.  Montgomery,  Weston,  29.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  17, 
1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  March  18,  1864,  at  Beverly.  Trans- 
ferred to  Company  B,  March  1865. 

Pvt.  Daniel  McLaughlin,  Weston,  21.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  17, 
1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  March  18,  1864,  at  Beverly.  Trans- 
ferred to  Company  B,  March  1865. 

Pvt.  John  B.  McLaughlin,  Weston,  23.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  17, 
1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864,  at  Beverly.  Transferred 
to  Company  B,  but  no  record  of  him  there. 

Pvt.  Frank  McCanna,  Weston,  20.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  17, 
1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864,  at  Beverly.  Transferred 
to  Company  B,  March  1865. 

Pvt.  John  H.  Molihen,  Weston,  22.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  17, 
1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864,  at  Beverly.  Transferred 
to  Company  B,  March  1865. 

Pvt.  R.  M.  Moore,  30.  Mustered  March  17,  1862.  Transferred  to  N.  C.  S. 
May  1,  1862. 

Pvt.  Henry  Metz,  Clarksburg,  29.  Mustered  Aug.  20,  1862.  Mustered 
out  Dec-  11,  1865,  at  Wheeling. 

Pvt.  Francis  B.  Metz,  Grafton,  18.  Mustered  at  Grafton  Feb.  10,  1864. 
Mustered  out  Oct.  17,  1865. 

Pvt.  James  Neill,  Weston,  30.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  17,  1862. 
Deserted  March  25,  1862,  at  Buckhannon. 

Pvt.  Ezra  M.  Ours,  Weston,  21.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  17,  1862. 
Wounded  Oct.  19,  at  Cedar  Creek.  Transferred  to  Company  B,  March  1865. 

Pvt.  Jesse  Perkins,  Buckhannon,  30.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  Oct.  4,  1862. 
Transferred  to  Company  B,  March  1865. 

Pvt.  Henry  C.  Perkins,  30.  Not  mustered.  Died  Sept.  11,  1862,  at  Bev- 
erly, of  consumption. 

Pvt.  William  C.  Perkins,  Buckhannon,  22.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  Oct. 
4,  1862.  Died  March  24,  1863,  at  Winchester,  of  fever. 

Pvt.  Jebediah  Pitsinger,  Buckhannon,  46.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  Oct.  4, 
1862.  Transferred  to  Company  B,  March   1865. 

Pvt.  Judson  Pitsinger,  36.  Mustered  Oct.  4,  1862. 

Pvt.  Arthur  Payne,  Weston,  55.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  17,  1862. 
Discharged  for  disability  July  9,  1862,  at  Beverly. 

Pvt.  William  Pumphreys,  Buckhannon,  23.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  Oct. 
4,  1862.  Died  Jan.  15,  1863,  at  Winchester,  of  pneumonia. 
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Pvt.  James  H.  Peppers,  25.  Mustered  Feb.  22,  1864.  Died  Aug.  1,  1865, 
in  Hospital  24th  Army  Corps,  in  Richmond,  of  fever. 

Pvt.  John  Queen,  Weston,  21.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  17,  1862. 
Wounded  at  Droop  Mountain,  Nov.  6,  1863.  Mustered  out  March  16,  1865. 

Pvt.  Peter  H.  Ratcliff,  Buckhannon,  21.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  Oct.  4, 
1862.  Transferred  to  Company  B,  March   1865. 

Pvt.  Jeremiah  Riddle,  Glenville,  18.  Mustered  Feb.  18,  1863.  Mustered 
out  May  1865. 

Pvt.  Simeon  Ransbottom,  Weston,  65.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  17, 
1862.  Died  at  Patterson  Park  Hospital,  Baltimore,  Md.,  November  1864, 
of  disease. 

Pvt.  John  Shiflett,  Weston,  28.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  17,  1862. 
Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  March  2,  1864.  Wounded  at  Leetown,  W. 
Va.,  July  3,  and  at  Cedar  Creek,  Va.,  Oct.  19,  1864. 

Pvt.  Jacob  Stern,  Weston,  22.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  17,  1862. 
Transferred  to  Company  B,  March   1865. 

Pvt.  Henry  Sterne,  Weston,  20.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  17,  1862. 
Mustered  out  March  16,  1865. 

Pvt.  John  Shafer,  Weston,  20.  Mustered  March  17,  1862.  Mustered  out 
March  16,  1865. 

Pvt.  Charles  Shutretter,  Weston,  20.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  17, 
1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  March  1,  1864.  Transferred  to  Com- 
pany B,  March  1865. 

Pvt.  Andrew  F.  Smith,  Weston,  22.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  17, 
1862.  Mustered  out  March  16,  1865. 

Pvt.  Syrus  Smith,  Weston,  24.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  17,  1862. 
Wounded  at  Leetown,  July  3,  1864. 

Pvt.  Lemuel  A.  Smith,  Weston,  45.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  17, 
1862.  Mustered  out  March  16,  1865. 

Pvt.  William  Spears,  Weston,  27.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  17,  1862. 
Mustered  out  March  16,  1865. 

Pvt.  James  Spears,  Weston,  31.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  Oct.  4,  1862. 
Transferred  to  Company  B,  March  1865. 

Pvt.  John  F.  Strazel,  Weston,  42.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  17,  1862. 

Pvt.  John  T.  Strazel,  Weston,  20.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  17, 
1862.  Mustered  out  March  16,  1865. 

Pvt.  Henry  Starke,  Weston,  20.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  17,  1862. 
Mustered  out  March  16,  1865. 

Pvt.  Lafayette  Strader,  Weston,  20.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  17, 
1862.  Wounded  July  3,  1864,  at  Leetown.  Mustered  out  March  16,  1865. 

Pvt.  J.  W.  Summerfield,  Beverly,  22.  Mustered  Aug.  5,  1863.  Wounded 
at  Opequon,  Sept.  19,  1864.  Transferred  to  Company  B,  March  1865. 

Pvt.  John  Summerfield,  Beverly,  26.  Mustered  Aug.  5,  1863.  Trans- 
ferred to  Company  B,  March   1865. 

Pvt.  Alfred  Stalnaker,  Beverly,  20.  Mustered  Aug.  5,  1863.  Transferred 
to  Company  B,  March  1865. 

Pvt.  Cornelius  Sharp,  Weston,  38.  Mustered  Feb.  12,  1864.  Killed  July 
24,  1864,  at  Winchester. 

Pvt.  William  G.  Sprouse,  Weston,  20.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  17, 

1862.  Died  Jan.  14,  1863,  at  Romney. 

Pvt.  William  G.  Sprouse,  20.  Mustered  March   17,   1862.  Died  Jan.   14, 

1863,  at  Romney,  of  fever. 

Pvt.  Woodward  Sprouse,  Weston,  20.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March   17, 
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1862.  Deserted  at  Weston,  Sept.  24,   1862.  Apprehended  and  sent  to  Fort 
Delaware  by  sentence  of  G.  C.  M. 

Pvt.  Michael  Simms,  Weston,  21. 

Pvt.  John  Shea,  Weston,  20.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  Oct.  4,  1862.  Wound- 
ed July  24,  1864,  at  Winchester.  Transferred  to  Company  B,  March  1865. 

Pvt.  Sandford  Turner,  Weston,  33.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  17, 
1862.  Wounded  at  Opequon,  Sept.  19,  1864.  Transferred  to  Company  B, 
March  1865. 

Pvt.  John  N.  Tinney,  Weston,  29.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  17, 
1862.  Wounded  at  Wardensville,  W.  Va.,  Dec.  20,  1862.  Mustered  out 
March  16,  1865. 

Pvt.  Michael  Timms,  Weston,  22.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  17, 
1862. 

Pvt.  Simeon  Tygard,  Weston,  22.  Mustered  March  17,  1862.  Veteran 
volunteer,  re-enlisted  March  18,  1864.  Transferred  to  Company  B,  March 
1865. 

Pvt.  Marion  Woofter,  Weston,  21.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  17, 
1862.  Mustered  out  March  1865. 

Pvt.  George  H.  Whetsel,  Weston,  27.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  17, 
1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  March  15,  1864,  at  Beverly.  Trans- 
ferred to  Company  B,  March  1865. 

Pvt.  George  Willfong,  Buckhannon,  20.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  Oct.  4, 
1862.  Transferred  to  Company  B,  March   1865. 

Pvt.  Aaron  Workman,  Beverly,  24.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  Oct.  4,  1862. 
Transferred  to  Company  B,  March   1865. 

Pvt.  Francis  M.  Williams,  Bulltown,  21.  Mustered  Nov.  15,  1862. 
Wounded  July  24,  1864,  at  Winchester.  Transferred  to  Company  B,  March 
1865. 

Pvt.  Samuel  M.  Wykert,  Wheeling,  36.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  Feb.  27, 
1864.  Detached  to  amb.  corps. 

Pvt.  Michael  Walters,  Weston,  46.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  17, 
1862.  Killed  Oct.  19,  1864,  at  Cedar  Creek. 

Pvt.  Zebedee  Wright,  Clarksburg,  21.  Mustered  Jan.  26,  1864.  Detached 
to  flying  hospital,  24th  Army  Corps,  June  14,  1865. 

COMPANY  E 

Capt.  Lewis  M.  Marsh,  47.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  March  3,  1862. 
Promoted  first  lieutenant  April  2,  1862.  Promoted  to  captain.  Promoted 
to  lieutenant  colonel  July  10,  1865.  Wounded  and  prisoner  of  war,  July 
24,  1865. 

First  Lieut.  Eli  Conoway,  30.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  April  1,  1862. 
Commissioned  April  1,  1862.  Resigned  Jan.  18,  1863. 

First  Lieut.  Benjamin  F.  Shreves,  36.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  Aug.  5, 
1862.  Commissioned  second  lieutenant  April  1,  1862.  Promoted  to  first 
lieutenant  July  21,  1863.  Resigned  Nov.  27,   1864,  because  of  disability. 

First  Lieut.  David  Patterson,  34.  Mustered  April  12,  1862.  Promoted 
to  first  sergeant  Sept.  1,  1862.  Promoted  first  lieutenant  Dec.  15,  1864. 
Resigned  June  2,  1865. 

Second  Lieut.  Charles  B.  McCollum,  22.  Mustered  at  Beverly.  Com- 
missioned July  21,   1862.  Killed  Sept.  19,   1864,  at  Winchester. 

First  Sgt.  George  Wade,  26.  Mustered  April  12,  1862.  Promoted  first 
sergeant  Sept.  1,  1862.  Reduced  to  ranks  and  transferred  to  Company  B, 
1st  West  Virginia  Artillery. 
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First  Sgt.  Oscar  Reed,  20.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  Feb.  12,  1864.  Dis- 
charged July  4,  1864,  as  supernumerary  non-commissioned  officer. 

Sgt.  Henry  B.  Pitzer,  Tyler  County,  28.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  April 
12,  1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  March  20,  1864.  Mustered  out 
Aug.  9,  1865. 

Sgt.  Isaac  M.  Adams,  Tyler  County,  18.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  April 
12,  1862.  Promoted  to  sergeant  Sept.  1,  1862.  Mustered  out  May  2,  1865. 

Sgt.  Robert  S.  Henry,  23.  Mustered  Aug.  11,  1863.  Discharged  July  4, 
1865,  as  supernumerary  non-commissioned  officer. 

Sgt.  Josiah  Whaley,  Tyler  County,  18.  Mustered  April  12,  1862.  Veteran 
volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  1,  1864.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Cpl.  John  A.  Stealey,  Tyler  County,  18.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  April 
12,  1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  March  20,  1865.  Mustered  out  Aug. 
9,  1865. 

Cpl.  Kener  Stealey,  Tyler  County,  18.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  April 
12,  1862.  Wounded  at  Winchester,  Sept.  19,  1864.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9, 
1865. 

Cpl.  James  P.  Green,  Elkwater,  20.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  Oct.  4, 
1862.  Wounded  at  Winchester  and  sent  to  hospital  at  Grafton,  W.  Va. 
Mustered  out  June  27,  1865. 

Cpl.  William  G.  Hamrick,  24.  Mustered  Oct.  4,  1862.  Wounded  Oct.  19, 
1864  at  Cedar  Creek  and  sent  to  hospital  in  Clarysville,  Md. 

Cpl.  Jacob  Stealey,  Tyler  County,  19.  Mustered  at  Camp  Hartsuff  Oct. 
4,  1862.  Wounded  Sept.  19,  1864,  at  Winchester.  Discharged  for  disability 
July  17,  1865. 

Cpl.  Ralph  Morgan,  Tyler  County,  18.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  April 
12,  1862.  Wounded  Sept.  19,  1864,  at  Opequon.  Discharged  for  disability 
May  29,  1865. 

Cpl.  James  Thompson,  20.  Mustered  April  12,  1862.  Wounded  and 
paroled  prisoner,  July  24,  1864. 

Cpl.  Jacob  K.  Dodd,  Tyler  County,  22.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  April 
12,  1862.  Died  of  wounds  received  at  Droop  Mountain,  Nov.  6,  1863. 

Cpl.  Tarleton  Hanlin,  Tyler  County,  19.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  April 
12,  1862.  Wounded  at  Opequon,  Sept.  19,  1864.  Discharged  for  disability 
July  12,  1865. 

Cpl.  Abraham  Leech,  19.  Mustered  Aug.  11,  1863.  Discharged  July  4, 
1865,  as  supernumerary  non-commissioned  officer. 

Cpl.  William  Griffin,  19.  Mustered  Aug.  11,  1863.  Discharged  July  4, 
1865,  as  supernumerary  non-commissioned  officer. 

Pvt.  James  Arnett,  Tyler  County,  30.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  April 
12,  1862.  Detached  to  brigade  amb.  corps.  Mustered  out  May  2,   1865. 

Pvt.  John  C.  Arnett,  Tyler  County,  20.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  April 
12,  1862.  Discharged  for  disability  March  17,  1863,  at  Winchester. 

Pvt.  Daniel  W.  Ash,  Wheeling,  20.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  April  12,  1864. 
Wounded  at  Opequon,  Sept.  19,  1864,  and  sent  to  hospital  at  York,  Pa. 

Pvt.  William  F.  Barker,  Tyler  County,  18.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon 
April  12,  1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  March  20,  1864.  Mustered 
out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  Noah  Booher,  Tyler  County,  24.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  April 
12,  1862.  Detailed  to  hospital  Oct.  4,  1864.  Mustered  out  May  2,  1865. 

Pvt.  Pharoah  Booher,  Tyler  County,  24.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  April 
12,  1862.  Mustered  out  May  2,  1864. 

Pvt.  Owen  Brenegar,  Buckhannon.  Mustered  at  Camp  Hartsuff  Oct.  4, 
1862. 
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Pvt.  William  Bailey,  20.  Mustered  May  4,  1864.  Wounded  Sept.  19, 
1864,  at  Opequon  and  sent  to  hospital  in  Philadelphia. 

Pvt.  William  H.  Bailey,  Grafton,  18.  Mustered  at  Grafton  March  4, 
1862.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  Jackson  Barger,  25.  Mustered  Dec.  20,  1863.  Discharged  for  dis- 
ability Nov.  24,  1864. 

Pvt.  B.  R.  Clovis,  Tyler  County,  20.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  April  12, 
1862.  In  hospital  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  Dec.   18,    1864. 

Pvt.  Theodore  Clovis,  Tyler  County,  18.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  April 
12,  1862.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  Benjamin  F.  Cunningham,  Tyler  County,  26.  Mustered  at  Buck- 
hannon April  12,  1862.  Discharged  for  disability  Feb.  12,  1863,  at  Win- 
chester. 

Pvt.  Abner  Coger,  Buckhannon,  30.  Mustered  at  Camp  Hartsuff  Oct.  4, 
1862.  Died  April   12,   1863,  at  Winchester,   of   disease. 

Pvt.  John  M.  Dawson,  Tyler  County,  23.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  April 
12,  1862.  Wounded  at  Kernstown.  Died  Dec.  14,  1864,  at  home. 

Pvt.  Harrison  Forrester,  Tyler  County,  23.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon 
April  12,  1862.  Wounded  at  Opequon,  Sept.  19,  1864.  Mustered  out  Aug. 
9,  1865. 

Pvt.  James  Forrester,  Tyler  County,  23.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  April 
12,  1862.  Mustered  out  May  2,  1865. 

Pvt.  William  Forrester,  Tyler  County,  18.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon 
April  12,  1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  March  20,  1864.  Mustered 
out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  John  Forrester,  Tyler  County,  35.  Mustered  at  Beverly  April  12, 
1862.  Died  of  wounds  received  at  Droop  Mountain,  Nov.  6,  1863. 

Pvt.  Albert  Fletcher,  Tyler  County,  45.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  April 
12,  1862.  In  hospital  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  December  1864.  Transferred  to 
Veterans  Relief  Corps. 

Pvt.  Harrison  Fall,  Buckhannon,  21.  Mustered  at  Camp  Hartsuff  Oct. 
4,  1862.  Mustered  out  July  2,  1865. 

Pvt.  Addison  M.  Fisher,  Webster,  36.  Mustered  at  Grafton  Jan.  14, 
1864.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  Armstrong  Grim,  Tyler  County,  30.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  April 
12,  1862.  Detached  to  division  amb.  corps,  May  12,  1864.  Died  in  Confed- 
erate prison  at  Danville,  Va.,  Jan.  6,  1865. 

Pvt.  H.  Garretson,  Tyler  County,  30.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  April 
12,  1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864.  Mustered  out  Aug. 
9,  1865. 

Pvt.  Mortimer  W.  Gibbony,  18.  Mustered  April  12,  1862.  With  alias, 
Mortimore  Gibbony,  Mortimere  Gibbony,  Martin  Gibboney  and  George 
Smith.  First  enlisted  in  Union  Army  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  discharged  as 
under  age.  Enlisted  June  16,  1861  in  19th  Ohio,  three  months  infantry, 
discharged  Sept.  20.  Enlisted  in  4th  Pennsylvania  Cavalry  and  deserted. 
Enlisted  in  3rd  West  Virginia  Cavalry,  Company  F,  Dec.  25,  1862  and 
deserted  June  28,  1863.  Enlisted  in  10th  West  Virginia  Infantry  April  12, 
1862  and  deserted  Nov.  11,  1862.  Hung  in  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  by  civil 
authorities  in  1866  for  the  murder  of  Abram  Deem,  a  former  Confederate 
sympathizer. 

Pvt.  Elijah  N.  Hall,  Beverly,  20.  Mustered  at  Beverly  April  12,  1862. 
Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  March  18,  1864.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  Thomas  J.  Hissam,  Tyler  County,  33.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon 
April  12,  1862.  Mustered  out  May  2,  1865. 
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Pvt.  Jesse  Hissam,  Tyler  County,  25.  Mustered  April  12,  1862.  Detailed 
to  Quartermaster  Department.  Mustered  out  May  2,    1865. 

Pvt.  Samuel  Hissam,  Tyler  County,  23.  Mustered  at  Camp  Hartsuff 
Oct.  4,  1862.  Detailed  to  division  hospital. 

Pvt.  Jeremiah  Hanlin,  Tyler  County,  27.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  April 
12,  1862.  Died  June  6,  1863,  at  Winchester,  of  disease. 

Pvt.  George  Hitts,  18.  Mustered  April  12,  1862. 

Pvt.  Thomas  J.  Hains,  Tyler  County,  18.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  April 
12,  1862.  Died  May  6,  1864,  at  his  home  in  Tyler  County,  of  disease. 

Pvt.  George  Huffman,  Beverly,  25.  Mustered  Aug.  5,  1863.  Killed  Sept. 
19,  1864,  at  Opequon. 

Pvt.  William  G.  Hamrick,  Buckhannon,  24.  Mustered  at  Camp  Hartsuff. 
Wounded  at  Cedar  Creek,  Oct.  19,  1864.  Mustered  out  June  27,  1865. 

Pvt.  John  Jones,  Tyler  County,  29.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  April  12, 
1862.  Died  June  26,   1865,  in  hospital  at  Fortress  Monroe. 

Pvt.  Alpheus  H.  Kearnes,  Tyler  County,  41.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon 
April  12,  1862.  Prisoner  of  war,  Dec.  13,  1863.  Died  at  Andersonville,  Ga., 
Prison,  June  29,  1864. 

Pvt.  William  King,  Tyler  County,  18.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  April 
12,  1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864,  at  Beverly.  Mus- 
tered out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  John  W.  Kile,  Tyler  County,  23.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  April 
12,  1862.  Mustered  out  May  2,  1865. 

Pvt.  John  V.  Knapp,  Tyler  County,  18.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  April 
12,  1862.  Died  of  wounds  received  at  Opequon,  Sept.  19,  1864. 

Pvt.  John  F.  Lewis,  Tyler  County,  19.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  April 
12,  1862.  Wounded  at  Opequon,  Sept.  19,  1864,  and  sent  to  hospital  in 
Parkersburg,  W.  Va.  Discharged  for  disability  May  20,   1865. 

Pvt.  James  S.  McHenry,  Tyler  County,  19.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon 
April  12,  1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  March  20,  1864.  Mustered 
out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  Andrew  J.  Mike,  Tyler  County,  28.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  April 
12,  1862.  Wounded  at  Opequon,  Sept.  19,  1864.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  William  McAvoy,  Elkwater,  32.  Mustered  at  Camp  Hartsuff  Oct. 
4,  1862.  Wounded  at  Opequon,  Sept.  19,  1864.  Mustered  out  June  27,  1865. 

Pvt.  Mathew  Morris,  Tyler  County,  32.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  April 
12,  1862.  Wounded  at  Opequon,  Sept.  19,  1864.  Mustered  out  May  2,  1865. 

Pvt.  William  Molby,  Tyler  County,  31.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  April 
12,  1862.  Wounded  at  Opequon,  Sept.  19,  1864.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  Charles  W.  Morgan,  Tyler  County,  19.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon 
April  12,  1862.  Wounded  at  Fisher's  Hill,  Sept.  22,  1864,  and  sent  to  hos- 
pital in  Clarysville,  Md.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  Jacob  Metts,  Tyler  County,  18.  Mustered  at  Beverly  Aug.  5,  1863. 
Mustered  out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  James  H.  Napier,  Buckhannon,  18.  Mustered  at  Camp  Hartsuff 
Oct.  4,  1862.  Wounded  at  Opequon,  Sept.  19,  1864.  Mustered  out  July  2, 
1865. 

Pvt.  John  Nichlon,  Tyler  County,  33.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  April 
12,  1862.  Discharged  for  disability  Feb.  26,  1863,  at  Winchester. 

Pvt.  Frank  Postlewait,  Tyler  County,  18.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  April 
12,  1862.  Mustered  out  May  2,  1865. 

Pvt.  Titus  Phillips,  Tyler  County,  44.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  April 
12,  1862.  Discharged  for  disability  Feb.  23,   1863,  at  Cumberland,  Md. 

Pvt.  George  Pitts,  Tyler  County,  18.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  April  12, 
1862.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,  1865. 
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Pvt.  Levi  D.  Ripley,  Tyler  County,  26.  Mustered  April  12,  1862.  Died 
of  wounds  received  at  Opequon,  Sept.   19,   1864. 

Pvt.  John  B.  Riggs,  Tyler  County,  38.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  April 
12,  1862.  Discharged  for  disability  Feb.  28,   1863,  at  Winchester. 

Pvt.  Eli  B.  Riggs,  Tyler  County,  24.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  April  12, 
1862.  Wounded  at  Kernstown,  Va.,  July  24,  1864,  and  sent  to  hospital  at 
Clarysville,  Md.  Mustered  out  June  7,   1865. 

Pvt.  Jesse  T.  Riggs,  Buckhannon,  20.  Mustered  at  Camp  Hartsuff  Oct. 
4,  1862.  Mustered  out  July  2,  1865. 

Pvt.  Allen  Riggs,  Tyler  County,  20.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  April  12, 
1862.  Wounded  at  Buckhannon,  Aug.  20,  1862.  In  1864  detailed  to  division 
headquarters.  Mustered  out  May  2,  1865. 

Pvt.  Marion  Rose,  Tyler  County,  21.  Not  mustered.  Died  of  wounds 
received  at  Buckhannon,  Aug.  20,  1862. 

Pvt.  Jacob  Rail,  Tyler  County,  18.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  April  12, 
1862.  Mustered  out  May  2,  1865. 

Pvt.  John  F.  Smith,  Tyler  County,  18.  Mustered  April  12,  1862.  Veteran 
volunteer,  re-enlisted  March  20,   1864.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,   1865. 

Pvt.  Kinsey  Simonton,  Tyler  County,  18.  Mustered  April  12,  1862.  Vet- 
eran volunteer,  re-enlisted  March  20,  1864.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  James  A.  Sandy,  Tyler  County,  27.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  April 
12,  1862. 

Pvt.  B.  Shepherdson,  Roswell,  19.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  April  12, 
1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  March  20,  1864.  Mustered  out  Aug. 
9,  1865. 

Pvt.  John  Simons,  Buckhannon,  52.  Mustered  at  Camp  Hartsuff  Oct.  4, 
1862.  Mustered  out  July  22,  1865. 

Pvt.  Wesley  Stealey,  Wheeling,  18.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  April  11, 
1864.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  Isaac  W.  Stealey,  Wheeling,  18.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  April  4, 
1864.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  John  Singer,  Tyler  County,  18.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  April  12, 
1862.  Discharged  for  disability  Feb.  26,  1863,  at  Winchester. 

Pvt.  Peter  Smith,  Tyler  County,  32.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  April  12, 
1862.  Died  April  9,  1863,  at  Winchester,  of  disease. 

Pvt.  Caleb  Smith,  Tyler  County,  18.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  April  12, 
1862.  Died  at  his  home  in  Tyler  County,  June  20,  1863,  of  disease. 

Pvt.  John  A.  Steel,  Tyler  County,  44.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  Oct.  4, 
1862.  Mustered  out  May  2,   1865. 

Pvt.  James  Sturns,  Tyler  County,  27.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  April 
12,  1862.  Died  April  27,  1863,  at  Winchester,  of  disease. 

Pvt.  Marion  Shriver,  Tyler  County,  18.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  April 
12,  1862.  Killed  at  Droop  Mountain,  Nov.  6,  1863. 

Pvt.  George  W.  Sayers,  19.  Mustered  April  12,  1862.  Discharged  for 
disability  July  25,  1865. 

Pvt.  James  Thompson,  Tyler  County,  20.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon 
April  12,  1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  March  18,  1864.  Mustered 
out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  John  Thompson,  Wheeling,  30.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  1, 
1864.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  George  Thompson,  Tyler  County,  18.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon 
April  12,  1862.  Detached  to  division  amb.  corps,  Sept.  2,  1864.  Mustered 
out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  Joel  Tuttle,  Tyler  County,  27.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  April  12, 
1862.  Detached  to  amb.  corps,  Jan.  27,  1864.  Mustered  out  May  2,  1865. 
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Pvt.  Jesse  Tuttle,  Tyler  County,  42.  Musician. 

Pvt.  Thomas  J.  Wilson,  Tyler  County,  21.  Mustered  at  Clarksburg  April 
12,  1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  March  18,  1865.  Mustered  out  Aug. 
9,   1865. 

Pvt.  Newton  Wilson,  Tyler  County,  26.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  April 
12,   1862.  Discharged  for  disability  March   14,   1863,  at  Winchester. 

Pvt.  Levi  D.  Weekly,  Tyler  County,  28.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  April 
12,  1862.  Detached  to  Battery  B,  1st  West  Virginia  Artillery,  Dec.  27, 
1863.  Mustered  out  May  2,  1865. 

Pvt.  George  Wolverton,  Elkwater,  38.  Mustered  at  Camp  Hartsuff  Oct. 
4,  1862.  Wounded  Sept.  19,  1864,  at  Opequon  and  sent  to  hospital  in  Phila- 
delphia. Mustered  out  for  disability  June  13,  1865. 

Pvt.  Thomas  Weekly,  Tyler  County,  18.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  April 
18,  1862.  Mustered  out  May  2,  1865. 

Pvt.  Columbus  Wrick,  Tyler  County,  21.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  April 
12,  1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  March  20,  1864. 

Pvt.  David  F.  Woods,  Tyler  County,  20.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  April 
12,  1862.  Wounded  at  Buckhannon  Aug.  30,  1862,  and  again  at  Opequon, 
Sept.  19,  1864.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,   1865. 

Pvt.  S.  G.  Williamson,  Tyler  County,  18.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  April 
12,  1862.  Wounded  Sept.  19,  1864,  at  Opequon.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  Francis  M.  White,  Tyler  County,  18.  Mustered  at  Beverly  Aug.  5, 
1863.  Wounded  at  Maryland  Heights,  July  3,  1864.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9, 
1865. 

Pvt.  Eli  D.  Wells,  Tyler  County,  20.  Mustered  at  Beverly  Aug.  5,  1863. 
In  hospital  at  Clarysville,  Md.,  Dec.  11,  1864.  Mustered  out  May  12,  1865. 

Pvt.  Peter  Wince,  Tyler  County,  20.  Mustered  at  Beverly  Aug.  5,  1863. 
In  hospital  at  Grafton,  W.  Va.,  December  1864.  Mustered  out  April  17, 
1865. 

Pvt.  George  Wade,  Tyler  County,  26.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  April 
12,  1862.  Reduced  from  first  sergeant  Sept.  1,  1862,  and  detached  to  Bat- 
tery B,  1st  West  Virginia  Artillery.  Mustered  out  May  2,  1865. 

Pvt.  Nathan  Woodburn,  Tyler  County,  23.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon 
April  12,  1862.  Killed  at  Kernstown,  July  24,  1864. 

Pvt.  Smith  Warren,  Parkersburg,  23.  Mustered  at  Great  Cacapon  Aug. 
11,  1863. 

Pvt.  Jonathan  J.  Wright,  Tyler  County. 

COMPANY  F 

Capt.  Nimrod  M.  Hyer,  36.  Mustered  at  Sutton  May  2,  1862.  Commis- 
sioned first  lieutenant  Feb.  8,  1862.  Commissioned  captain  May  28,  1862. 
Prisoner  of  war  June  7,  1863.  Mustered  out  end  of  term,  May  3,  1865. 

First  Lieut.  Samuel  A.  Rollyson,  26.  Mustered  at  Sutton  Oct.  4,  1862. 
Commissioned  first  lieutenant  May  29,  1862.  Served  as  A.  D.  C.  1st  Infan- 
try Division  from  Aug.  29,  1864.  Mustered  out  May  3,  1865. 

Second  Lieut.  Henry  Bender,  24.  Mustered  at  Sutton  Oct.  4,  1862.  Com- 
missioned second  lieutenant  May  29,  1862.  Mustered  out  May  3,  1865. 

First  Sgt.  Joseph  B.  Westfall,  Sutton,  23.  Mustered  at  Sutton  May  3, 
1862.  Wounded  at  Opequon,  Sept.  19,  1864.  Mustered  out  May  3,  1865. 

First  Sgt.  Norman  B.  Squires,  Sutton,  27.  Mustered  at  Sutton  May  3, 
1862.  Discharged  at  Gallipolis,  O.,  Sept.  28,  1864,  of  wounds  received  in 
action,  Dec.  6,  1863. 

First  Sgt.  John  D.  Baxter,  Sutton,  24.  Mustered  at  Sutton  May  3,  1862. 
Died  Nov.  7,  1863,  of  wounds  received  at  Droop  Mountain,  Nov.  6,  1863. 
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Sgt.  Sheldon  C.  Morrison,  Sutton,  23.  Mustered  at  Sutton  May  3,  1862. 
Killed  Sept.  19,  1864,  at  Winchester. 

Sgt.  Silas  Carr,  Sutton,  32.  Mustered  at  Sutton  Oct.  28,  1862.  Wounded 
at  Fishers  Hill,  Sept.  24,  1864.  Mustered  out  May  24,  1865. 

Sgt.  Samuel  E.  Knicely,  Sutton,  36.  Mustered  May  3,  1862.  Mustered 
out  May  3,  1865. 

Sgt.  Nimrod  W.  Lloyd,  Sutton,  22.  Mustered  at  Sutton  May  3,  1862. 
Mustered  out  May  3,  1865. 

Sgt.  William  T.  Husung,  Sutton,  40.  Mustered  at  Sutton  May  3,  1862. 
Mustered  out  May  3,  1865. 

Sgt.  Isaac  Carr,  25.  Mustered  Oct.  4,  1862. 

Cpl.  Azariah  H.  Bright,  23.  Mustered  May  3,  1862.  Wounded  at  Win- 
chester, July  24,  1864. 

Cpl.  William  C.  Riffle,  Sutton,  41.  Mustered  at  Sutton  May  3,  1862. 
Mustered  out  May  3,  1865. 

Cpl.  Francis  Carr,  28.  Mustered  Oct.  4,  1862. 

Cpl.  Thomas  B.  McLaughlin,  Sutton,  26.  Mustered  at  Sutton  Oct.  4, 
1862.  Wounded  at  Fisher's  Hill  Sept.  22,  1864.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Cpl.  Robert  S.  Blagg,  23.  Mustered  May  3,  1862. 

Cpl.  Newton  Squires,  Sutton,  22.  Mustered  at  Sutton  May  3,  1862. 
Wounded  at  Droop  Mountain,  Nov.  6,  1863.  Mustered  out  May  3,  1865. 

Cpl.  John  H.  Rollyson,  23.  Mustered  May  3,  1862.  Died  Feb.  19,  1863, 
at  Winchester,  of  scrofula. 

Cpl.  Jesse  Berry,  18.  Mustered  May  3,  1862.  Died  Nov.  14,  1864,  of 
wounds  received  at  Winchester. 

Cpl.  John  P.  Corley,  Sutton,  18.  Mustered  May  3,  1862.  Probably  killed 
July  24,  1864,  at  Winchester. 

Cpl.  Thomas  Meadows,  35.  Mustered  Oct.  4,  1862.  Mustered  out  May 
24,  1865,  at  Richmond. 

Pvt.  Solomon  Brady,  31.  Mustered  May  3,  1862. 

Pvt.  William  M.  Barnett,  Sutton,  19.  Mustered  at  Sutton  May  3,  1862. 
Wounded  at  Droop  Mountain,  Nov.  6,  1863.  Mustered  out  May  3,   1865. 

Pvt.  James  K.  Barnett,  Sutton,  21.  Mustered  at  Sutton  Oct.  4,  1862. 
Mustered  out  May  24,  1865. 

Pvt.  Jacob  Barnhart,  44.  Mustered  March  23,  1865.  Mustered  for  one 
year. 

Pvt.  Austin  M.  Brown,  22.  Mustered  May  3,  1862. 

Pvt.  Abraham  Brooks,  23.  Mustered  April  4,  1864. 

Pvt.  Wesley  A.  Brooks,  20.  Mustered  April  4,  1864.  Wounded  July  24, 
1864,  at  Winchester. 

Pvt.  William  C.  Berry,  Sutton,  22.  Mustered  at  Sutton  Oct.  4,  1862. 
Mustered  out  May  3,  1865. 

Pvt.  John  Blagg,  19.  Mustered  May  3,  1862.  Wounded  at  Droop  Moun- 
tain, Nov.  6,  1863. 

Pvt.  Abraham  Blagg,  19.  Mustered  Oct.  4,  1862.  Died  Sept.  22,  1864, 
of  wounds  received  at  Winchester. 

Pvt.  Samuel  J.  Brown,  19.  Mustered  April  4,  1864.  Deserted  at  Sandy 
Hook,  Md.,  July  28,  1864. 

Pvt.  Harrison  Beasley,  Sutton,  30.  Mustered  at  Sutton  Oct.  4,  1862.  De- 
serted at  Sutton,  W.  Va.,  May  22,  1864. 

Pvt.  Levi  M.  Bowers,  18.  Mustered  Feb.  24,  1864.  Mustered  out  May 
24,  1865,  at  Richmond. 
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Pvt.  James  K.  Barnhart,  Sutton,  40.  Mustered  at  Sutton  Oct.  4,  1862 
Mustered  out  May  24,   1865,  at  Richmond. 

Pvt.  Francis  Clark,  Sutton,  25.  Mustered  at  Sutton  Oct.  4,  1862.  Mus- 
tered out  May  24,  1865,  at  Richmond. 

Pvt.  Charles  Craft,  22.  Mustered  Oct.  4,  1862.  Mustered  out  May  24, 
1865. 

Pvt.  Benjamin  Cutlip,  Sutton,  18.  Mustered  at  Sutton  Oct.  4,  1862.  Sen- 
tenced to  hard  labor  by  G.  C.  M.  Escaped  guard  and  December  1864,  was 
in  Braxton  County,  West  Virginia. 

Pvt.  Mitchell  Carroll,  Sutton,  45.  Mustered  at  Sutton  May  3,  1862. 
Mustered  out  May  3,  1865. 

Pvt.  James  M.  Corley,  Sutton,  47.  Mustered  at  Sutton  May  3,  1862. 
Mustered  out  May  3,  1865. 

Pvt.  Andrew  H.  Clutter,  Sutton,  22.  Mustered  at  Sutton  May  3,  1862. 
Mustered  out  May  3,  1865. 

Pvt.  Harvey  H.  Clutter,  Jane  Lew,  18.  Mustered  March  25,  1864.  Mus- 
tered out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  John  Clark,  Sutton,  45.  Mustered  at  Sutton  Oct.  4,  1862.  Mustered 
out  May  3,  1865. 

Pvt.  James  Duffy,  Sutton,  45.  Mustered  at  Sutton  May  3,  1862.  Mus- 
tered out  May  3,  1865. 

Pvt.  Louis  A.  Dawson,  Sutton,  25.  Mustered  at  Sutton  Nov.  15,  1862. 
Accidentally  wounded  July  3,  1864,  at  Leetown.  Mustered  out  May  3,  1865, 
at  Richmond. 

Pvt.  James  F.  Dobbins,  Sutton,  19.  Mustered  at  Sutton  Oct.  4,  1862. 
Died  March  20,  1863,  of  consumption. 

Pvt.  Samuel  P.  Dobbins,  Sutton,  22.  Mustered  at  Sutton  Oct.  4,  1862. 
Died  July  20,  1863,  at  Beverly,  of  accidental  wounds. 

Pvt.  Joel  Dobbins,  Sutton,  45.  Mustered  at  Sutton  Oct.  4,  1862.  Died 
Jan.  25,  1864,  at  Grafton,  W.  Va.,  of  consumption. 

Pvt.  Nathaniel  C.  Davis,  Sutton,  36.  Mustered  at  Sutton  May  3,  1862. 
Deserted  to  the  enemy,  May  6,  1862,  at  Sutton,  W.  Va. 

Pvt.  Henry  T.  Davis,  Sutton,  36.  Mustered  at  Sutton  Oct.  4,  1862.  De- 
serted at  Bulltown,  W.  Va.,  Oct.  22,  1862. 

Pvt.  Thomas  Dobbins,  Sutton,  19.  Mustered  at  Sutton  Oct.  4,  1862. 
Mustered  out  May  24,  1865,  at  Richmond. 

Pvt.  Israel  G.  Engel,  Sutton,  28.  Mustered  at  Sutton,  May  3,  1862. 
Mustered  out  May  3,  1865. 

Pvt.   William  Fleming,   Wheeling,   43.   Mustered    at   Wheeling   Feb.    16, 

1864.  Mustered  out  June  13,   1865. 

Pvt.  Andrew  Graff,  Sutton,  38.  Mustered  at  Sutton  May  3,  1862. 
Mustered  out  May  3,  1865. 

Pvt.  Fredrick  Gerber,  Sutton,  40.  Mustered  at  Sutton  May  3,  1862. 
Wounded  at  Cedar  Creek  Oct.  13,  1864.  Mustered  out  May  3,  1865. 

Pvt.  George  C.  Gillespie,  Sutton,  21.  Mustered  at  Sutton  May  3,  1862. 
Wounded  at  Droop  Mountain  Nov.  6,   1863.  Mustered  out  May  3,   1865. 

Pvt.  James  M.  Gillespie,  Sutton,  23.  Mustered  at  Sutton  Oct.  4,  1862. 
Mustered  out  May  3,  1865. 

Pvt.  Jonathan  Green,  Sutton,  28.  Mustered  at  Sutton  Oct.  4,  1862. 
Mustered  out  July  19,  1865. 

Pvt.  Robert  Given,   24.  Mustered   Oct.  4,    1862.  Mustered   out  May  24, 

1865,  at  Richmond. 

Pvt.  Robert  P.  Given,  Sutton,  33.  Mustered  at  Sutton  Oct.  4,  1862. 
Wounded  July  24,  1864,  at  Winchester.  Mustered  out  May  29,   1865. 
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Pvt.  Thomas  S.  Greenleaf,  Sutton,  19.  Mustered  at  Sutton  May  3,  1862. 
Died  May  8,   1863,  at  Winchester,  of  fever. 

Pvt.  Levi  J.  Griffin,  Sutton,  18.  Mustered  at  Sutton  May  3,  1862.  Died 
Oct.  13,  1864,  at  Winchester,  of  fever. 

Pvt.  Asa  B.  Greggory,  Sutton,  18.  Mustered  at  Sutton  May  3,  1862. 
Deserted  to  the  Confederacy,  Oct.   16,   1862,  at  Bulltown,  W.  Va. 

Pvt.  Leonard  W.  Hyer,  Sutton,  45.  Mustered  at  Sutton  Oct.  4,  1862. 
Mustered  out  May  24,  1865. 

Pvt.  William  Hyatt,  Sutton,  19.  Mustered  at  Sutton  Oct.  4,  1862. 
Mustered  out  May  24,  1865,  at  Richmond. 

Pvt.  John  Knicely,  Sutton,  45.  Mustered  at  Sutton  May  3,  1862.  Mus- 
tered out  May  3,  1865. 

Pvt.  Joseph  H.  Knicely,  Sutton,  21.  Mustered  at  Sutton  May  3,  1862. 
Mustered  out  May  3,   1865. 

Pvt.  William  N.  Knicely,  Sutton,  19.  Mustered  at  Sutton  May  3,  1862. 
Mustered  out  May  3,  1865. 

Pvt.  Charles  Krafft,  Sutton,  32.  Mustered  at  Sutton  Oct.  4,  1862.  Mus- 
tered out  May  24,  1865. 

Pvt.  William  Krafft,  Sutton,  24.  Mustered  at  Sutton  May  3,  1862.  Mus- 
tered out  May  3,  1865. 

Pvt.  Lewis  Kyer,  Grafton,  43.  Mustered  at  Grafton  Feb.  9,  1864.  Mus- 
tered out  Aug.  9,   1865. 

Pvt.  Leonard  W.  Kyer,  Sutton,  35.  Mustered  at  Sutton  Feb.  6,  1864. 
Mustered  out  May  24,  1864,  at  Richmond. 

Pvt.  John  Morrison,  Sutton,  46.  Mustered  at  Sutton  May  3,  1862.  Mus- 
tered out  May  3,  1865. 

Pvt.  George  H.  Morrison,  Sutton,  25.  Mustered  at  Sutton  May  3,  1862. 
Mustered  out  May  3,   1865. 

Pvt.  Silas  M.  Morrison,  Sutton,  22.  Mustered  at  Sutton  May  3,  1862. 
Wounded  at  Droop  Mountain  Nov.  6,  1863.  Mustered  out  May  3,  1865. 

Pvt.  John  S.  McPherson,  Sutton,  20.  Mustered  at  Sutton  May  3,  1862. 
Mustered  out  May  3,   1865. 

Pvt.  Joshua  Markley,  Fairmont,  18.  Mustered  at  Fairmont  Jan.  8,  1864. 
Mustered  out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  Marshall  McMorrow,  Sutton,  22.  Mustered  at  Sutton  May  3,  1862. 
Wounded   at  Cedar   Creek   Oct.    11,    1864. 

Pvt.  Wellington  F.  Morrison,  Sutton,  18.  Mustered  at  Sutton  May  3, 
1862.  Mustered  out  May  3,  1865. 

Pvt.  Harrison  Mallehon,  Sutton,  23.  Mustered  at  Sutton  May  3,  1862. 
Wounded  at  Cedar  Creek  Oct.   11,   1864.  Mustered  out  May  3,   1865. 

Pvt.  Thomas  C.  Meadows,  Sutton,  45.  Mustered  at  Sutton  Oct.  4,  1862. 
Discharged  for  disability  at  Cumberland,  Md.,  April   1,    1863. 

Pvt.  William  C.  Mitchell,  Sutton,  36.  Mustered  at  Sutton  May  3,  1862. 
Discharged  for  disability  April  1,  1863,  at  General  Hospital,  Cumberland, 
Md. 

Pvt.  John  A.  Meadows,  Sutton,  23.  Mustered  at  Sutton  Oct.  4,  1862. 
Died  Dec.   14,   1862,  at  Cumberland,  Md.,  of  pneumonia. 

Pvt.  Robinson  Meadows,  Sutton,  20.  Mustered  at  Sutton  Oct.  3,  1862. 
Wounded  July  17,  1864  at  Snicker's  Ford.  Died  Nov.  15,  1864,  of  fever. 

Pvt.  John  J.  Moore,  Sutton,  45.  Mustered  at  Sutton  Oct.  3,  1862.  Died 
Aug.  22,  1863,  at  Harper's  Ferry,  of  fever. 

Pvt.  William  Moore,  30.  Mustered  March  3,  1864.  Mustered  out  May 
24,    1865,  at  Richmond. 
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Pvt.  George  W.  Marple,  Grafton,  18.  Mustered  at  Grafton  Feb.  23,  1864. 
Mustered  out  May  24,   1865,  at  Richmond. 

Pvt.  Samuel  M.  McCoy,  20.  Mustered  March  7,  1864.  Mustered  out 
May  31,   1865. 

Pvt.  Isaac  C.  Ocheltree,  Sutton,  23.  Mustered  at  Sutton  May  3,  1862. 
Mustered  out  May  3,  1865. 

Pvt.  Nathan  M.  Prince,  Sutton,  24.  Mustered  at  Sutton  May  3,  1862. 
Wounded  at  Winchester,  July  24,   1864.  Mustered  out  May  3,   1865. 

Pvt.  Weaden  J.  Perkins,  Sutton,  28.  Mustered  at  Sutton  May  3,    1862. 

Pvt.  William  H.  Perkins,  Sutton,  24.  Mustered  at  Sutton  May  3,  1862. 
Mustered  out  May  3,  1865. 

Pvt.  William  H.  Petry,  Sutton,  18.  Mustered  Aug.  5,  1863.  Died  May 
18,  1865,  at  Fortress  Monroe. 

Pvt.  Meredith  Prickett,  26.  Mustered  Feb.  24,  1864.  Mustered  out  May 
24,  1864,  at  Richmond. 

Pvt.  Mortimer  Rose,  Sutton,  21.  Mustered  at  Sutton  May  3,  1862.  Mus- 
tered out  May  3,  1865. 

Pvt.  William  W.  Rider,  Sutton,  23.  Mustered  at  Sutton  May  3,  1862. 
Wounded  at  Opequon,  Sept.  19,  1864.  Mustered  out  May  3,   1865. 

Pvt.  Benjamin  E.  Rider,  Sutton,  20.  Mustered  at  Sutton  May  3,  1862. 
Mustered  out  May  3,  1865. 

Pvt.  Charles  M.  Rollyson,  Sutton,  26.  Mustered  at  Sutton  May  3,  1862. 
Mustered  out  May  3,    1865. 

Pvt.  John  Rollyson,  Sutton,  28.  Mustered  at  Sutton  Oct.  4,  1862. 
Wounded  at  Droop  Mountain,  Nov.  6,  1863.  Mustered  out  June  29,  1865. 

Pvt.  James  Rollyson,  Sutton,  25.  Mustered  Oct.  4,  1862.  Wounded  at 
Droop  Mountain,  Nov.  6,   1863. 

Pvt.  Milton  Rollyson,  Sutton,  21.  Mustered  at  Sutton  Oct.  4,  1862. 
Wounded  at  Droop  Mountain,  Nov.  6,  1864.  Mustered  out  May  24,  1865. 

Pvt.  John  M.  Rollyson,  36.  Mustered  Oct.  4,  1862.  Mustered  out  May 
24,   1865  at  Richmond. 

Pvt.  Isaac  Rollyson,  Sutton,    19. 

Pvt.  Milton  Rollyson,  Sutton,  34.  Mustered  at  Sutton  Oct.  4,  1862.  Mus- 
tered out  May  24,   1865,  at  Richmond. 

Pvt.  Jacob  Riffle,  Sutton,  27.  Mustered  at  Sutton  May  3,  1862.  Dis- 
charged for  disability.   Lost  an   arm  Nov.   6,    1863. 

Pvt.  John  Roney,  Wheeling,  19.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  Feb.  18,  1864. 
Mustered  out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  Ellis  W.  Squires,  Sutton,  21.  Mustered  at  Sutton  May  3,  1862. 
Mustered  out  May  3,   1865. 

Pvt.  John  C.  Sutton,  Sutton,  20.  Mustered  at  Sutton  May  3,  1862.  Mus- 
tered out  May  3,   1865. 

Pvt.  Anthony  Simon,  Sutton,  38.  Mustered  at  Sutton  Oct.  4,   1862. 

Pvt.  Salathiel  Skidmore,  Sutton,  22.  Mustered  at  Sutton  May  3,  1862. 
Mustered  out  May  3,   1865. 

Pvt.  Elijah  Skidmore,  Buckhannon,  36.  Not  mustered.  Deserted  at  Sut- 
ton, Aug.  8,  1862. 

Pvt.  Allen  S.  Shanan,  Newburg,  19.  Mustered  Jan.  28,  1864.  Mustered 
out  Aug.  9,   1865. 

Pvt.  James  M.  Stilly,  Sutton,  28.  Mustered  at  Sutton  April  4,  1862. 
Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  May   17,   1864.  Died  Jan.  24,   1865. 

Pvt.  William  E.  Silcott,  Ravenswood,  25.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,   1865. 
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Pvt.  Andrew  J.  Short,  Sutton,  27.  Mustered  at  Sutton  May  3,  1862. 
Mustered   out   May   3,    1865. 

Pvt.  William  G.  Sands,  Sutton,  27.  Mustered  at  Sutton  May  3,  1862. 
Prisoner  of  war  July  23,  1864.  Died  at  Andersonville,  Ga.,  Sept.  6,   1864. 

Pvt.  Willis  P.  Shaver,  Sutton,  24.  Mustered  at  Sutton  May  3,  1862. 
Mustered  out  May  3,  1865. 

Pvt.  Harvey  P.  Shaver,  Sutton,  21.  Mustered  at  Sutton  May  3,  1862. 
Wounded  at  Opequon,  Sept.  19,  1864.  Mustered  out  May  3,  1865. 

Pvt.  Morgan  D.  Shaver,  Sutton,  20.  Mustered  at  Sutton  Oct.  4,  1862. 
Mustered  out  May  24,   1865. 

Pvt.  James  M.  Stewart,  Sutton,  20.  Mustered  at  Sutton  Oct.  4,  1862. 
Missing  in  action  Oct.  19,  1864.  Mustered  out  May  15,  1865. 

Pvt.  Mathias  C.  Smith,  20.  Not  mustered.  Died  March  14,  1864,  at 
Sutton,  of  measles. 

Pvt.  Morgan  S.  Shafer,  25.  Mustered  Oct.  4,  1862.  Mustered  out  May 
24,   1865,  at  Richmond. 

Pvt.  Thomas  Smith,  22.  Mustered  Jan.  8,  1864.  Mustered  out  May  31, 
1865. 

Pvt.  Bernhard  Veith,  Sutton,  40.  Mustered  at  Sutton  May  3,  1862. 
Died  Nov.  24,  1864,  in  General  Hospital,  Fredericksburg,  Md.,  of  fever. 

Pvt.  Charles  H.  Veack,  21.  Mustered  Jan.  8,  1864.  Mustered  out  May 
31,  1865. 

Pvt.  Anthony  W.  Wilber,  Parkersburg,  18.  Mustered  at  Parkersburg 
Dec.  26,  1863.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,   1865. 

Pvt.  John  D.  Weihert,  Sutton,  25.  Mustered  at  Sutton  May  3,  1862. 
Prisoner  of  war  Dec.  10,  1863.  Died  in  explosion  of  steamer  Sultana,  April 
27,  1865. 

Pvt.  Eldridge  C.  Warner,  Sutton,  26.  Mustered  at  Sutton  May  3,  1862. 
Mustered  out  May  3,   1865. 

Pvt.  Edward  B.  Wheeler,  Sutton,  28.  Mustered  at  Sutton  Oct.  4,  1862. 
Wounded  at  Droop  Mountain,  Nov.  6,  1863.  Mustered  out  May  24,  1865. 

Pvt.  William  Wyatt,  Sutton,  19.  Mustered  at  Sutton  Oct.  4,  1862.  Mus- 
tered out  May  24,  1865. 

Pvt.  Addison  Wilson,  Sutton,  28.  Mustered  at  Sutton  Oct.  4,  1862. 
Wounded  at  Droop  Mountain  Nov.  6,  1863.  Mustered  out  May  24,  1865. 

Pvt.  Hamilton  Yates,  Parkersburg,  20.  Mustered  at  Parkersburg  March 
1,   1864.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,   1865. 

COMPANY  G 

Capt.  James  M.  Ewing,  36.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  July  21,  1862. 
Commissioned  July  21,  1862.  Killed  in  action,  Sept.  19,  1864,  at  Win- 
chester. 

Capt.  John  McAdams,  24.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  May  6,  1862.  Com- 
missioned May  8,   1862.  Mustered  out  May  6,  1865. 

First  Lieut.  John  McAdams,  28.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  April  20,  1862. 
Captured  Dec.   18,   1863.  Mustered  out  May  6,   1865. 

Second  Lieut.  Robert  W.  Varner,  31.  Mustered  at  Bulltown  Oct.  4,  1862. 
Mustered  out  Feb.  8,  1865. 

Second  Lieut.  Alfred  C.  Holmes,  26.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  May  6,  1862. 
Commissioned  May  6,   1865.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,   1865. 

First  Sgt.  John  S.  Brannon,  Glenville,  25.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  May 
6,   1864.  Wounded  Sept.   19,  1864,  at  Winchester.  Leg  amputated. 
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First  Sgt.  Henry  H.  Dettamore,  Glenville,  35.  Mustered  at  Wheeling 
May  6,  1862.  Appointed  sergeant  major  of  10th  West  Virginia  Infantry 
Sept.  12,  1864. 

First  Sgt.  David  J.  Ezekiel,  Glenville,  22.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  May 
6,  1862.  Appointed  second  lieutenant  Company  B,  10th  West  Virginia 
Infantry  Sept.   12,   1864. 

Sgt.  Joseph  C.  Gluck,  Glenville,  23.  Mustered  March  2,  1862.  Veteran 
volunteer,  re-enlisted  March  2,  1864.  Wounded  July  3,  1864,  at  Leetown, 
W.  Va. 

Sgt.  Elmore  Wilkinson,  Parkersburg,  37.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  Oct.  23, 
1862.   Mustered   out  June   29,    1865. 

Sgt.  George  W.  Taylor,  Weston,  36.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  2, 
1864.   Appointed   sergeant   Nov.    1,    1864. 

Sgt.  Isaac  Beall,  Glenville,  29.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  2,  1864. 
Mustered   out   May   6,    1865. 

Cpl.  John  W.  Cain,  Glenville,  22.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  May  6,  1864. 
Wounded  Sept.   19,   1864.  Mustered  out  May  6,   1865. 

Cpl.  William  E.  Landerman,  Parkersburg,  23.  Mustered  at  Wheeling 
Oct.  23,  1862.  Mustered  out  June  29,   1865. 

Cpl.  George  W.  Station,  29.  Mustered  May  6,  1864. 

Cpl.  Hira  Q.  Messenger,  Glenville,  19.  Mustered  at  Bulltown  Oct.  4, 
1862.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,   1865. 

Cpl.  August  J.  Lieber,  20.  Mustered  May  6,   1864. 

Cpl.  Marion  T.  Brannon,  Glenville.  Mustered  at  Bulltown  Oct.  4,  1862. 
Mustered  out  June  10,   1865. 

Cpl.  Hiram  A.  Brannon,  Glenville,  20.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  May  6, 
1864.  Mustered  out  May  6,   1865. 

Cpl.  Benjamin  F.  Minnear,  Palatine,  18.  Mustered  Oct.  25,  1862.  Mus- 
tered out  June  29,    1865. 

Cpl.  Alfred  Beall,  Glenville,  26.  Mustered  at  Bulltown  Oct.  4,  1862. 
Wounded  July  7,  1864,  at  Maryland  Heights,  Md.  Mustered  out  May  29, 
1865. 

Cpl.  John  P.  Williams,  Parkersburg,  18.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  Oct.  23, 
1862.  Mustered  out  Aug.  7,  1865. 

Cpl.  George  W.  Garvin,  Glenville,  20.  Mustered  May  6,  1862.  Ap- 
pointed corporal  Dec.   1,   1864.  Mustered  out  May  6,  1865. 

Cpl.  Michael  E.  Jeffreys,  20.  Mustered  March  20,  1862.  Veteran  volun- 
teer, re-enlisted  March   15,   1864.  Killed  July  24,   1864,  at  Winchester. 

Pvt.  Rowly  W.  Amos,  Glenville,  39.  Mustered  May  6,  1862.  Mustered 
out  May  6,   1865. 

Pvt.  Benjamin  Amos,  Glenville,  20.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  May  6,  1862. 
Mustered   out  May  6,    1865. 

Pvt.  Isaac  Barnhouse,  Weston,  26.  Mustered  May  6,  1862.  Killed  April 
2,  1865,  at  Petersburg. 

Pvt.  Samuel  E.  Barnhouse,  Weston,  23.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  May  6, 
1862.  Wounded  Sept.  12,  1864,  near  Winchester.  Mustered  out  Aug.  18, 
1865. 

Pvt.  Lloyd  Brohard,  Parkersburg,  19.  Mustered  at  Wheeling.  Mustered 
out  June  29,   1865. 

Pvt.  Louis  S.  Baush,  Frederick,  Md.,  18.  Mustered  at  Cumberland,  Md., 
Feb.  29,   1864.  Mustered  out  July   16,   1865. 

Pvt.  Daniel  D.  Bush,  Glenville,  37.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  May  6,  1862. 
Discharged  for  disability  March   10,   1863. 
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Pvt.  Waldo  J.  Bush,  Glenville,  30.  Mustered  June  12,  1862.  Deserted 
June  12,  1862. 

Pvt.  Thomas  Beckett,  Parkersburg,  21.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  Oct.  23, 
1862.  Mustered  out  May  29,   1865. 

Pvt.  Hanson  Black,  Glenville,  23.  Mustered  at  Bulltown  Oct.  4,  1862. 
Died  Jan.   15,  1864,  at  Cumberland,  Md. 

Pvt.  Thomas  A.  Bailey,  Weston,  21.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  May  6,  1862. 
Died  Dec.  25,  1863. 

Pvt.  Jesse  Blevins,  Parkersburg,  16.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  Oct.  23, 
1862.  Mustered  out  June  29,   1865. 

Pvt.  James  P.  Cain,  Glenville,  20.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  May  6,  1862. 
Mustered  out  May  6,   1865. 

Pvt.  William  D.  Clark,  Parkersburg,  19.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  Oct.  23, 
1862.  Mustered  out  June  29,  1865. 

Pvt.  Lemuel  Current,  Grafton,  20.  Mustered  Feb.  4,  1864.  Captured 
July  24,  1864. 

Pvt.  Asby  M.  Coberly,  Glenville,  21. 

Pvt.  John  Crites,  Philippi,  20.  Mustered  Feb.  6,  1864.  Mustered  out 
Aug.  9,    1865. 

Pvt.  Daniel  Childers,  Buckhannon,  20.  Mustered  Nov.  11,  1862.  Dis- 
charged for  disability  March   10,   1863. 

Pvt.  George  W.  Casteel,  Parkersburg,  20.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  Oct. 
23,   1862.  Mustered  out  May  29,   1865. 

Pvt.  John  W.  Casteel,  Parkersburg,  19.  Mustered  Oct.  23,  1862.  Mus- 
tered out  July  10,  1865. 

Pvt.  John  Cawthorne,  Weston,  38.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  2,  1862. 
Killed  July  24,    1864,  at  Winchester. 

Pvt.  Oliver  M.  Carder,  Valley  Farm,  18.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  Oct.  23, 
1862.  Mustered  out  June  29,  1865.  May  be  Carter. 

Pvt.  Sylvester  Carder,  Parkersburg,  41.  Mustered  at  Parkersburg  Oct. 
23,   1862.  Mustered  out  May  29,   1865.  May  be  Carter. 

Pvt.  Christopher  Coger,  34.  Not  mustered.  Deserted  Oct.  4,   1862. 

Pvt.  Ashly  M.  Coberly,  21.  Not  mustered.  Deserted  July  22,   1862. 

Pvt.  Christopher  Coger,  Glenville,  36. 

Pvt.  Elisha  W.  Catlett,  Orleans  Rd.,  25.  Mustered  Dec.  14,  1863.  Dis- 
charged for  disability  July   15,   1865. 

Pvt.  Nicholas  Cross,  Wheeling,  33.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  Oct.  23,  1862. 
Mustered  out  May  29,    1865. 

Pvt.  Allison  Cunningham,  Parkersburg,  33.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  Oct. 
23,   1862.  Mustered  out  June  29,   1865. 

Pvt.  Nathaniel  Demoss,  Glenville,  18.  Not  Mustered.  Deserted  Sept.  4, 
1862. 

Pvt.  Alfred  Dotson,  Belleville,  34.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  Oct.  23,  1862. 
Mustered  out  June  29,   1865. 

Pvt.  Hamilton  Edwards,  Weston,  20.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  May  6, 
1862.  Died  Jan.  15,  1863. 

Pvt.  John  J.  Farnsworth,  Parkersburg,  20.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  Oct. 
23,  1862.  Mustered  out  Jan.  15,  1863. 

Pvt.  John  W.  Flanigan,  Weston,  23.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  May  2,  1862. 
Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  March  2,   1864. 

Pvt.  Amos  Furr,  Glenville,  46.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  May  6,  1864. 
Mustered  out  May  6,  1865. 

Pvt.  Benjamin  F.  Fredrick,  Glenville,  20.  Mustered  at  Bulltown.  Dis- 
charged for  disability  July   14,   1865. 
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Pvt.  John  G.  Fleming,  Belleville,  34.  Mustered  at  Wheeling.  Mustered 
out  June  29,    1865. 

Pvt.  William  T.  Fredrick,  19.  Mustered  Feb.  4,  1864.  Detached  as  hos- 
pital steward,  May  28,   1864. 

Pvt.  William  Griffin,  22.  Mustered  May  28,  1864.  Detached  as  hospital 
steward,  May  28,  1864. 

Pvt.  Jacob  Garrison,  Valley  Farm,   37.   Mustered   at  Wheeling  Oct.   23, 

1862.  Mustered  out  June  29,   1865. 

Pvt.  Robert  Grubb,  Weston,  20.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  May  6,  1862. 
Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  April  1,   1864.  Mustered  out  May  6,  1865. 

Pvt.  Barrett  J.  Gayner,  Glenville.  Mustered  at  Bulltown.  Detached  to 
ambulance  corps,  Sept.  3,   1862.  Mustered  out  May  25,   1865. 

Pvt.  Mitchel  Gainer,  Glenville,  47.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  Oct.  4,  1862. 
Discharged  for  disability  March  3,   1863.    (Old  age — discovered  to  be  55.) 

Pvt.  Allen  G.  Greenlief,  Glenville,  19.  Not  mustered.  Deserted  Sept.  4, 
1862. 

Pvt.  Joseph  Grog,  Weston,   26.  Not  mustered.  Wheeling.  Died   Jan.    15, 

1863.  at  Green  Springs,  W.  Va. 

Pvt.  Elias  Grimm,  Valley  Farm,  23.  Mustered  Oct.  23,  1862.  Mustered 
out  June  29,  1865. 

Pvt.  Nathaniel  Hefner,  Glenville,  28.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  May  6, 
1862.   Mustered   out  May  6,    1865. 

Pvt.  Joseph  Hinchman,  Glenville,  29.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  May  6, 
1862.  Detached  as  nurse  in  hospital.  Mustered  out  May  6,   1865. 

Pvt.  Benjamin  F.  Halbert,  Glenville,  24.  Mustered  at  Bulltown  Oct.  4, 

1864.  Detailed  as  orderly,    1st  Division   Headquarters.   Mustered   out  May 
29,   1865. 

Pvt.  James  Halbert,  Glenville,  18.  Mustered  at  Bulltown  Oct.  4,  1862. 
Killed  July  7,   1864,  at  Maryland  Heights. 

Pvt.  George  C.  Heckert,  Glenville,  30.  Mustered  at  Bulltown.  Wounded 
Sept.  22,  1864,  at  Fisher's  Hill.  Mustered  out  May  29,  1865. 

Pvt.  George  W.  Hall,  Parkersburg.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  Oct.  23,  1862. 
Mustered  out  May  29,    1865. 

Pvt.  James  Holbert,  20.  Mustered  Oct.  4,  1864.  Killed  July  7,  1864,  at 
Maryland  Heights,  Md. 

Pvt.  Asa  Hamrick,  Glenville,  37.  Not  mustered.  Deserted  July   1,   1862. 

Pvt.  William  Hall,  Parkersburg,  19.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  Oct.  23, 
1862.  Mustered  out  June  29,   1865. 

Pvt.  Henry  Headlee,  Parkersburg,  19.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  Oct.  23, 
1862.   Mustered   out  June   29,    1865. 

Pvt.  Francis  M.  Hockingberry,  Fairmont,  19.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  Dec. 
29,  1862.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  Perry  Higgins,  Valley  Farm,  23.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  Oct.  23, 
1862.  Mustered  out  May  29,   1865. 

Pvt.  John  Jones,  Glenville,  30.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  May  6,  1862. 
Mustered  out  May  7,   1865. 

Pvt.  James  Jones,  Glenville,  20.  Mustered  at  Bulltown.  A.W.O.L.  Aug. 
29,   1864. 

Pvt.  James  W.  Jenkins,  Parkersburg,  18.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  Oct.  23, 
1862.  Mustered  out  June  29,   1865. 

Pvt.  John  W.  Jenkins,  19.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  Oct.  23,  1862.  Mus- 
tered out  June  29,   1865. 

Pvt.  Amos  Jarvis,  47.  Mustered  May  6,  1864.  Wounded  October  1864, 
at  Cedar  Creek.  Arm  amputated, 
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Pvt.  James  E.  Johnson,  Beverly,  30.  Mustered  at  Beverly  Aug.  19,  1864. 

Pvt.  Jacob  E.  Krider,  Wheeling,  40.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  Oct.  23, 
1862.  Mustered  out  June  29,   1865. 

Pvt.  John  B.  Kelly,  Glenville,  30.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  May  6,  1864. 
Wounded  Sept.   19,  1864,  near  Winchester.  Mustered  out  May  10,   1865. 

Pvt.  William  Kuhle,  Glenville,  30.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  May  6,  1864. 
Detached  to  Battery  B,  1st  West  Virginia  Artillery.  Mustered  out  May 
6,   1865. 

Pvt.  Jacob  Keller,  Buckhannon,  19.  Mustered  at  Beverly  Aug.  5,  1863. 
Mustered  out  Aug.  9,   1865. 

Pvt.  Fredrick  Keller,  Glenville,  20.  Mustered  Feb.  2,  1864.  Wounded 
July  24,  1864,  at  Winchester.  Mustered  out  July  12,  1865. 

Pvt.  Joseph  Kerens,  Glenville,  42.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  May  6,  1862. 
Deserted  Sept.   1,   1862. 

Pvt.  Benjamin  Kerens,  Glenville,  24.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  May  6, 
1862.  Accidently  shot  June   10,   1864.  Died  of  the  wounds. 

Pvt.  William  J.  Latimer,  Parkersburg,  18.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  Oct. 
23,  1862.  Mustered  out  June  29,  1865. 

Pvt.  August  J.  Leiber,  Weston,  19.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  May  6,  1862. 
Mustered  out  May  6,  1865. 

Pvt.  Bradford  Lake,  Weston,  30.  Mustered  at  Wheeling.  Wounded  near 
Winchester,  September  19,  1864.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  March  7, 
1864. 

Pvt.  William  Landers,  Glenville,  29.  Mustered  at  Bulltown  Oct.  4, 
1862.  Died  June  10,   1864,  of  consumption,  at  Grafton. 

Pvt.  Jonathan  Lowther,  Glenville,  18.  Mustered  at  Bulltown  Oct.  4, 
1862.  Died  Jan.  24,  1863,  at  Romney,  of  typhoid. 

Pvt.  William  A.  Lynch,  Valley  Farm,  18.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  Oct.  23, 
1862.  Mustered  out  June  29,  1865. 

Pvt.  George  W.  Miller,  27.  Mustered  Oct.  4,  1862. 

Pvt.  George  T.  Miller,  Glenville,  25.  Mustered  at  Bulltown  Oct.  4, 
1862.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,   1865. 

Pvt.  John  A.  Miller,  Glenville,  22.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  Feb.  4,  1864. 
Captured  July  24,  1864.  Died  Feb.  9,  1865,  at  the  Danville,  Va.,  prison. 

Pvt.  James  M.  Miller,  Glenville,  20.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  Feb.  4, 
1864.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  Henry  E.  Miller,  Glenville,  25.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  3, 
1864.  Captured  July  24,  1864.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,   1865. 

Pvt.  Jacob  Miller,  Glenville,  24.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  3,  1864. 
Captured  July  24,   1864. 

Pvt.  Henry  Messman,  Weston,  19.  Mustered  at  Wheeling.  Veteran 
volunteer,  re-enlisted  March  15,   1865.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,   1865. 

Pvt.  John  G.  Mitchell,  Parkersburg,  19.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  Oct.  23, 
1862.  Mustered  out  June  29,  1865. 

Pvt.  Benjamin  F.  Mounts,  Parkersburg,  21.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  Oct. 
23,  1862.  Mustered  out  June  29,  1865. 

Pvt.  John  T.  McCord,  Glenville,  37.  Mustered  at  Bulltown  Oct.  4,  1864. 
Mustered  out  May  15,   1865. 

Pvt.  Martin  Marks,  Glenville,  18.  Mustered  at  Bulltown  Oct.  4,  1862. 
Deserted  May  20,   1863. 

Pvt.  Henry  Mepman,   20.  Mustered  March  2,   1864. 

Pvt.  James  E.  Norman,  Glenville,  40.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  May  6, 
1862.  Mustered  out  May  6,  1865. 
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Pvt.  Henry  Norman,  Glenville,  21.  Not  mustered.  Deserted  July  21, 
1862. 

Pvt.  Philip  Nines,  Weston,  20.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  May  6,  1862.  Vet- 
eran volunteer,  re-enlisted  March   15,   1864.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,   1865. 

Pvt.  John  F.  Powers,  Glenville,  21.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  May  6,  1862. 
Died  May  15,  1863,  at  Winchester,  of  fever. 

Pvt.  Jeremiah  Putnam,  Glenville,  26.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  May  6, 
1862.  Deserted  Sept.   1,   1862. 

Pvt.  Robert  Pritt,  Glenville,  20.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  May  6,  1864. 
Mustered  out  May  6,  1865. 

Pvt.  John  L.  Persinger,  Glenville,  25.  Mustered  May  6,  1862.  Dis- 
charged for  disability  Sept.   12,  1862,  at  Wheeling. 

Pvt.  Alpheus  R.  Reece,  Parkersburg,  38.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  Oct.  23, 
1862.  Mustered  out  June  29,  1865. 

Pvt.  William  Ratcliff,  Weston,  18.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  May  6,  1862. 
Died  May  10,  1863,  at  Winchester,  of  pneumonia. 

Pvt.  Elijah  S.  Riddle,  Glenville,  19.  Mustered  at  Bulltown  Oct.  4,  1862. 
Died  May  15,   1863,  at  Winchester,  of  fever. 

Pvt.  William  P.  Riddle,  Glenville,  35.  Mustered  at  Bulltown  Oct.  4, 
1862.  Died  May  4,  1863,  at  Winchester,  of  fever. 

Pvt.  James  F.  Riddle,  Glenville,  24.  Mustered  at  Bulltown  Oct.  4,  1862. 
Died  Jan.  15,  1864,  at  Cumberland,  Md.,  of  consumption. 

Pvt.  Samuel  S.  Riddle,  Glenville,  20.  Mustered  at  Bulltown  Oct.  4,  1862. 
Died  March  6,  1863,  at  Winchester,  of  fever. 

Pvt.   George   M.   Riddle,   Glenville,   46.   Mustered    at  Wheeling  May   6, 

1864.  Detached  as  nurse  in  hospital  at  Winchester. 

Pvt.    George   W.    Riddle,    Glenville,    21.    Mustered    at   Bulltown    Oct.    4, 

1865.  Mustered  out  June  29,  1865. 

Pvt.  John  Riddle,  Glenville,  23.  Mustered  at  Bulltown  Oct.  4,  1862. 
Discharged  for  disability  March   15,  1864. 

Pvt.  John  F.  Riddle,  Glenville,  22.  Mustered  at  Bulltown  Oct.  4,  1862. 
Discharged  for  disability  March   14,  1863,  at  Cumberland,  Md. 

Pvt.  Franklin  Riffle,  Glenville,  20.  Mustered  at  Bulltown  Oct.  4,  1862. 
Captured  Oct.  19,  1864. 

Pvt.  John  Read,  Glenville,  28.  Mustered  at  Bulltown  Oct.  4,  1862. 
Wounded  July  24,  1864,  at  Winchester.  Mustered  out  June  29,   1865. 

Pvt.  William  Roberts,  Parkersburg,  24.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  Oct.  23, 
1862.  Mustered  out  June  29,  1865. 

Pvt.  Uriah  Roberts,  Glenville,  18.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  April  15,  1864. 
Mustered  out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  Benjamin  Smarr,  Glenville,  19.  Mustered  Feb.  25,  1864.  Wounded 
at  Fisher's  Hill,  Sept.  22,  1864.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  Anthony  Shuetters,  Weston,  23.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  May  6,  1862. 
Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  March  2,  1864.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,  1865. 
The  name  may  be  Shutter. 

Pvt.  John  Snyder,  Weston,  35.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  May  6,  1862.  De- 
tached to  ambulance  corps  July  12,  1864.  Mustered  out  May  6,  1865. 

Pvt.  Lewis  Skinner,  Glenville,  34.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  May  6,  1862. 
Discharged  for  disability  March  17,   1863. 

Pvt.  George  W.  Staten,  Glenville,  27.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  May  6, 
1862.  Mustered  out  May  6,  1865. 

Pvt.  Jonas  M.  Steel,  Parkersburg,  23.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  Oct.  23, 
1862.  Mustered  out  June  29,   1865. 
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Pvt.  Jacob  J.  Stover,  Glenville,  30.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  May  6,  1862. 
Killed  Sept.  19,  1864,  near  Winchester. 

Pvt.  Leroy  Short,  Glenville,  24.  Mustered  at  Bulltown  Oct.  4,  1862. 
Died  Sept.  5,   1863,  at  Beverly,  of  pneumonia. 

Pvt.  Samuel  Taylor,  Glenville,  45.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  May  6,  1862. 
Mustered  out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  Edward  Townsend,  Glenville,  20.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  May  6, 
1862.  Mustered  out  June  26,   1865. 

Pvt.  William  A.  Taylor,  Weston,  47.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  2, 
1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  March  2,  1865.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9, 
1865. 

Pvt.  William  H.  Turner,  Weston,  23.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  May  6, 
1862.  Killed  July  24,   1864,  near  Winchester. 

Pvt.  Albert  A.  Townsend,  Glenville,  27.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  May  6, 
1862.  Deserted  Aug.  24,  1862. 

Pvt.  Heber  J.  Uhl,  Parkersburg,  22.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  Oct.  23, 
1862.  Mustered  out  June  29,   1865. 

Pvt.  Adam  E.  Varner,  Glenville,  25.  Mustered  at  Wheeling.  Veteran 
volunteer,  re-enlisted  March  2,  1864.  Killed  July  24,  1864,  near  Win- 
chester. 

Pvt.  Newton  Vanleer,  Belleville,  25.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  Oct.  23, 
1862.  Mustered  out  June  29,  1865. 

Pvt.  William  J.  Wigner,  Glenville,  38.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  May  6, 
1862.  Wounded  July  24,  1864,  near  Winchester.  Mustered  out  May  6,  1865. 

Pvt.  Abraham  F.  Wilson,  Glenville,  35.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  May  6, 
1862.  Mustered  out  May  25,  1865. 

Pvt.  David  D.  Wilson,  Glenville,  41.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  8, 
1864.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  Hannibal  T.  Wilson,  Glenville,  37.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  Marcii 
8,  1864.  Discharged  for  wounds  received  at  Opequon,  Sept.  19,   1864. 

Pvt.  William  West,  Parkersburg,  34.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  Oct.  23, 
1862.  Mustered  out  June  29,  1865. 

Pvt.  Josephus  Whitlatch,  Parkersburg,  37.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  Oct. 
23,  1862.  Mustered  out  June  29,  1865. 

Pvt.  Adam  S.  Westfall,  Glenville,  28.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  May  6, 
1862.  Discharged  for  disability  March  12,  1863. 

Pvt.  Walcot  B.  Whiting,  Glenville,  22.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  May  6, 
1862.  Died  April  20,  1864,  in  Gilmer  County,  West  Virginia. 

Pvt.  Silas  J.  Yerkey,  Weston,  26.  Mustered  at  Bulltown  Oct.  4,  1862. 
Captured  Oct.  19,  1864. 

COMPANY  H 

Capt.  Marshall  W.  Coburn,  26.  Mustered  June  1,  1862.  Commissioned 
May  14,   1862.  Mustered  out  end  of  term,  May  4,   1865. 

First  Lieut.  William  M.  Hays,  22.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  May  8, 
1862.  Commissioned  May  14,  1862.  Mustered  out  end  of  term,  May  7, 
1865. 

Second  Lieut.  Isaac  Rollins,  32.  Mustered  at  New  Creek  May  9,  1862. 
Commissioned  May  14,  1862.  Dismissed  Aug.   1,   1864. 

Second  Lieut.  Minter  F.  Marple,  25.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  May  8, 

1862.  Promoted  to  first  lieutenant  Sept.   24,    1864.   Mustered   out  May   8, 
1865. 

First  Sgt.  Isaac  W.  Lauck,  Wheeling,  18.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  Feb.  7, 

1863.  Mustered  out  July  3,  1865. 
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Sgt.  Johnson  W.  Crislip,  Philippi,  27.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  May  8, 
1862.  Reduced  to  ranks,  May  25,  1863.  Mustered  out  May  7,  1865. 

Sgt.  George  W.  Crouse,  Philippi,  19.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  May  8, 
1862.  Reduced  to  ranks,  Nov.  23,    1864.  Mustered  out  May  7,   1865. 

Sgt.  William  W.  A.  Wooters,  Philippi,  42.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  May 
8,  1862.  Mustered  out  May  20,  1865. 

Sgt.  D.  C.  Shaffer,  Philippi,  22.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  May  8,  1862. 
Mustered  out  May  7,  1865. 

Sgt.  William  H.  Ramsey,  Philippi,  21.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  May  8, 
1862.  Reduced  to  ranks  at  his  own  request,  Dec.  6,  1862.  Mustered  out 
May  7,  1865. 

Sgt.  Byron  Love,  Philippi,  27.  Appointed  sergeant  Sept.  27,   1862. 

Cpl.  John  E.  Hill,  Philippi,  20.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  May  8,  1862. 
Died  Dec.  28,  1862,  at  Moorefield,  W.  Va.,  of  disease. 

Cpl.  Elam  Torence,  New  Creek,  18.  Mustered  Feb.  17,  1863.  Mustered 
out  June  26,  1865. 

Cpl.  William  R.  Moore,  Belington,  39.  Mustered  at  Beverly  Nov.  15, 
1862.  Mustered  out  June  26,  1865. 

Cpl.  James  Bean,  Philippi,  21.  Mustered  May  8,  1862.  Mustered  out 
May  7,  1865. 

Cpl.  James  W.  Lough,  Philippi,  22.  Mustered  at  Beverly  May  8,  1862. 
Died  June  2,  1863,  at  Winchester,  of  disease. 

Cpl.  Lloyd  Wamsley,  Buckhannon,  18.  Mustered  at  Beverly  Nov.  15, 
1862.  Reduced  to  ranks  at  his  own  request.  Mustered  out  June  26,  1865. 

Cpl.  Edward  Love,  Philippi,  20.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  May  8,  1862. 
Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864.  Promoted  to  sergeant  Dec. 
26,  1864.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Cpl.  Thomas  C.  Curtis,  New  Interest,  22.  Mustered  at  Beverly  Nov.  15, 
1862.  Mustered  out  July  3,  1865. 

Cpl.  Daniel  R.  Dunn,  21.  Mustered  Aug.  16,  1863.  Discharged,  date, 
cause  and  place  unknown. 

Cpl.  George  W.  Nicholas,  23.  Mustered  Nov.  10,  1863.  Discharged,  date, 
cause  and  place  unknown. 

Wagoner  Abraham  Simon,  53.  Mustered  May  8,  1862.  Discharged  by 
order  of  G.C.M. 

Wagoner  Abraham  Furr,  Philippi,  42.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  May  8, 

1862.  Discharged  for  disability  May  21,  1865. 

Musician  C.  C.  Shaffer,  22.  Mustered  May  8,  1862.  Promoted  to  ser- 
geant May  28,  1863. 

Musician  Amos  T.  Marple,  Philippi,  56.  Mustered  Nov.  19,  1862.  Mus- 
tered out  May  7,  1865. 

Pvt.   William   J.    Anthony,    Philippi,    21.    Mustered    at   Beverly   Aug.    5, 

1863.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  James  Anderson,   Parkersburg,    19.   Mustered   at  Wheeling  July  5, 

1864.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  Thomas  Bean,  Philippi,  21.  Mustered  at  Beverly  Nov.  15,  1862. 
Died  of  wounds  received  Sept.  19,  1864. 

Pvt.  William  H.  Boyles,  Philippi,  22.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  May  8, 
1862.  Died  April   1863,  of  disease.  Also  spelled  Bails. 

Pvt.  John  Bean,  Philippi,  24.  Mustered  at  Beverly  Aug.  5,  1863.  Mus- 
tered out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  Benjamin  Bean,  Philippi,  21.  Mustered  at  Beverly  Nov.  15,  1862. 
Wounded  Sept.   19,   1864.  Mustered  out  May  7,   1865. 
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Pvt.  Daniel  R.  Boatright,  Philippi,  18.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  May 
8,  1862.  Wounded  July  3,   1864.  Mustered  out  May  7,   1865. 

Pvt.  John  W.  Bennett,  Sir  John's  Run,  18.  Mustered  at  New  Creek 
June  25,  1863.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  Moses  H.  Bennett,  Philippi,  32.  Mustered  Feb.  28,  1863.  Mustered 
out  June  26,  1865. 

Pvt.  Wesley  Bolton,  Philippi,  19.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  May  9,  1862. 
Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  March  15,  1864.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  Michael  Bowman,  New  Creek,  18.  Mustered  at  Sir  John's  Run 
Feb.  17,  1863.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  Isaac  Booth,  Philippi,  40.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  May  8,  1862. 
Mustered  May  7,   1865. 

Pvt.  George  Crouse,  Philippi,  59.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  May  8,  1862. 
Discharged  for  disability  May   17,   1864. 

Pvt.   Anthony   Crouse,   Philippi,    20.    Mustered    at   Buckhannon   May    8, 

1862.  Mustered  out  June  28,   1865. 

Pvt.  Levi   Cross,  Orleans  Cross  Roads,  W.   Va.,   26.   Mustered  June   20, 

1863.  Discharged  at  Grafton  Aug.   1,   1865.    (Probably  from  hospital.) 
Pvt.  James  Chapman,  20.  Mustered  May  8,  1864. 

Pvt.  Lewis  Cummins,  Philippi,  45.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  May  8, 
1862.  Discharged  for  disability  March  14,  1863,  from  disease. 

Pvt.  Squire  Crouse,  Philippi,  25.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  May  8,  1862. 

Pvt.  Philip  R.  Campbell,  Philippi,  19.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  May  8, 
1862.  Died  March  29,  1863,  in  Barbour  County,  West  Virginia,  of  heart 
disease. 

Pvt.  Robert  B.  Champ,  Philippi,  19.  Mustered  at  Beverly  Nov.  15,  1862. 
Mustered  out  July  3,  1865,  at  Richmond. 

Pvt.  William  C.  Cade,  Belington,  34.  Mustered  at  Beverly  Nov.  15,  1862. 
Died  March  26,  1864,  of  wounds. 

Pvt.  Marshall  Canfield,  Beverly,  21.  Mustered  at  Beverly  Nov.  15,  1862. 
Wounded  Sept.   19,   1864.  Mustered  out  June  2,   1865. 

Pvt.  Coleman  Channel,  New  Interest,  W.  Va.,  18.  Mustered  at  Beverly 
Nov.  15,  1862.  Killed  Nov.  6,  1863,  at  Droop  Mountain. 

Pvt.  James  M.  Chapman,  Philippi,  20.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  May 
8,  1862.  Mustered  out  May  7,  1865. 

Pvt.  Noah  E.  Corley,  New  Interest,  W.  Va.,  45.  Mustered  at  Beverly 
Nov.  15,  1862.  Died  Nov.  5,  1864,  at  Camp  Parole,  Md.,  of  fever. 

Pvt.  William  H.  Cosly,  22.  Mustered  Nov.  15,  1862. 

Pvt.  Bales  Cade,  New  Interest,  W.  Va.,  21.  Deserted  Aug.  22,   1862. 

Pvt.  William  H.  Corley,  Beverly,  22.  Mustered  at  Beverly  Nov.  15,  1862. 
Mustered  out  July  3,  1865.  May  be  same  as  Cosly,  listed  above. 

Pvt.  William  C.  Canady,  22.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  May  8,  1862. 
Died  of  wounds  received  March  26,  1864. 

Pvt.  John  W.  Coontz,  Belington,  20.  Mustered  at  Webster  April  16, 
1864. 

Pvt.  Alvid  D.  Crislip,  Philippi,  16.  Mustered  at  Beverly  Aug.  5,  1863. 
Mustered  out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  Oliver  Carpenter,  Philippi,  30.  Mustered  at  Beverly  Aug.  5,   1863. 

Pvt.  John  C.  Carpenter,  Philippi,  20.  Mustered  at  Beverly  Aug.  5,  1863. 

Pvt.  Ashman  Carpenter,  New  Creek,  25.  Mustered  at  Sir  John's  Run 
Feb.  11,  1862.  Mustered  out  July  3,  1865. 

Pvt.  Jasper  England,  Orleans  Cross  Roads,  21.  Mustered  at  New  Creek 
June  21,  1863.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,  1865. 
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Pvt.  William  Edmonds,  Philippi,  24.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  May  8, 
1862.  Mustered  out  May  7,   1865. 

Pvt.  Larkin  D.  Ekis,  Philippi,  23.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  May  8,  1862. 
Died  of  gunshot  wounds  and  disease  of  the  heart,  at  Jarvis  Hospital,  Balti- 
more, Dec.  13,  1864. 

Pvt.  Marion  Furr,  Philippi,  18.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  May  8,  1862. 
Mustered  out  May  7,  1865. 

Pvt.  John  H.  Foster,  Philippi,  45.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  May  8, 
1862.  Died  a  prisoner  of  war  at  Salisbury,  N.  C,  Dec.  2,   1864. 

Pvt.  William  Glasscock,  Philippi,  18.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  May  8, 
1862.  Mustered  out  May  7,   1865. 

Pvt.  Clayton  L.  Gandy,  Independence,  W.  Va.,  31.  Mustered  at  Whee- 
ling March  14,  1864. 

Pvt.  Benjamin  F.  Gum,  Buckhannon,  18.  Mustered  at  Deep  Bottom 
March  1,  1862.  Mustered  out  Jan.  16,  1865. 

Pvt.  Jacob  Hocum,  Philippi,  22.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  May  8,  1862. 
Deserted  Aug.  22,  1862. 

Pvt.  Adam  Haddox,  New  Creek,  18.  Mustered  at  Sir  John's  Run  Feb. 
17,  1863.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  William  Howell,  Philippi,  18.  Mustered  at  Beverly  Nov.  15,  1862. 
Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  March  15,  1864.  Died  Nov.  13,  1864,  of 
wounds  received  in  action. 

Pvt.  Joseph  E.  Hill,  Philippi,  32.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  May  8,  1862. 
Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted   Feb.   29,    1864. 

Pvt.  Henry  H.  Hooke,  20.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  May  8,  1862. 

Pvt.  William  Jones,  Philippi,  21.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  May  8, 
1862.  Died  March  16,  1865,  of  disease. 

Pvt.  William  C.  Kelley,  Philippi,  22.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  May  8, 
1862.  Died  June   14,   1864,  of  disease. 

Pvt.  Jasper  Kelley,  Winchester,  23.  Mustered  Aug.  22,  1863.  Killed 
July  24,  1864,  at  Winchester. 

Pvt.  Henry  W.  Lohr,  Philippi,  18.  Mustered  May  8,  1862.  Deserted 
Sept.  9,  1862. 

Pvt.  J.  W.  Lonenburger,  Philippi,  18.  Mustered  at  Beverly  Nov.  15, 
1862.  Transferred  to  Veteran  Reserve  Corps.  Discharged  July  9,  1864, 
from  General  Hospital  at  Grafton. 

Pvt.  Elias  Lough,  Philippi,  18.  Mustered  at  Beverly  Nov.  15,  1862. 
Died  Jan.  4,  1863,  at  Moorefield,  of  pneumonia. 

Pvt.  Silas  R.  Moore,  Philippi,  20.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  May  8, 
1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  Feb.  27,  1864.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9, 
1865. 

Pvt.  Isaiah  Moore,  Belington,  18.  Mustered  at  Beverly  Nov.  15,  1862. 
Mustered  out  June  26,  1865. 

Pvt.  Thomas  L.  Marlow,  Burning  Springs,  27.  Mustered  at  Sir  John's 
Run  Nov.  10,  1862. 

Pvt.  James  T.  McCloud,  New  Interest,  W.  Va.,  28.  Mustered  Nov.  15, 
1862.  Prisoner  of  war,  Oct.  19,  1864.  Died  March  16,  1865,  at  Annapolis, 
Md. 

Pvt.  James  M.  Morris,  23.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  May  8,  1864.  Mus- 
tered out  May  7,  1865. 

Pvt.  Adam  T.  Morris,  Parkersburg,  18.  Mustered  at  Parkersburg  Dec. 
28,  1863.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  John  T.  Morris,  Philippi,  26.  Mustered  at  Beverly  Aug.  5,  1863. 
Mustered  out  Aug.  9,  1865. 
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Pvt.  Andrew  Miller,  Philippi,  42.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  May  8,  1862. 
Mustered  out  May  7,  1865. 

Pvt.  Anthony  H.  Nutter,  Philippi,  19.  Mustered  at  Beverly  May  8,  1862. 
Prisoner  of  war,  Oct.  19,  1864. 

Pvt.  John  M.  Ours,  Philippi,  23.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  May  8,  1862. 
Mustered  out  June  5,   1865. 

Pvt.  James  Paugh,  Philippi,  22.  Mustered  at  Beverly  Nov.  15,  1862. 
Mustered  out  May  7,  1865.  (One  report  says  he  was  killed  at  Droop  Moun- 
tain.) 

Pvt.  Wesley  Pullins,  Belington,  18.  Mustered  at  Beverly  Nov.  15,  1862. 
Killed  Nov.  6,   1863,  at  Droop  Mountain. 

Pvt.  Lewis  Price,  Belington,  18.  Mustered  at  Beverly  Nov.  15,  1862. 
Sick  in  U.  S.  General  Hospital,  Grafton,  W.  Va.,  June  29,  1865. 

Pvt.  Henry  J.  Prince,  16.  Mustered  at  Beverly  Aug.  5,   1863. 

Pvt.  James   K.   Register,   Belington,    18.    Mustered   at  Beverly   Nov.    15, 

1861.  Wounded  July  24,   1864,  at  Winchester.  Mustered  out  June  2,   1865. 
Pvt.  John  W.  Reed,  New  Interest,  W.  Va.,  25.  Mustered  at  Beverly  Aug. 

5,  1863.  Wounded  Sept.  19,  near  Winchester.  Mustered  out  July  3,  1865. 

Pvt.  John  Right,  Belington,  17.  Mustered  Nov.  17,  1862.  Mustered  out 
June  26,  1865. 

Pvt.   Abraham   Simon,   Philippi,    53.    Mustered   at   Buckhannon    Nov.    8, 

1862.  Mustered  out  by  G.C.M.,  1863. 

Pvt.  Alford  E.  Simon,  Philippi,  19.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  May  8, 
1862.  Wounded  Sept.  19,  1864,  near  Winchester.  Mustered  out  May  24, 
1865. 

Pvt.  George  W.  Sigley,  Philippi,  18.  Mustered  at  Beverly  May  8,  1862. 
Died  Aug.  13,  1864,  of  wounds  received  July  24,  1864. 

Pvt.  John  W.  Shoemaker,  Belington,  18.  Mustered  at  Beverly  Nov.  15, 
1862.  Mustered  out  June  26,   1865. 

Pvt.  Joseph  Shoemaker,  Belington,  38.  Mustered  at  Beverly  Nov.  15, 
1862.  Retained  by  civil  authorities  June  10,  1864,  to  end  of  year. 

Pvt.  James  S.  Skidmore,  New  Interest,  W.  Va.,  24.  Mustered  at  Beverly. 
Wounded  at  Leetown,  July  3,  1864. 

Pvt.  William  Smallwood,  Belington,  18.  Mustered  at  Beverly  Nov.  15, 
1862.  Mustered  out  June  26,  1865. 

Pvt.  George  W.  Shaffer,  New  Interest,  W.  Va.,  29.  Mustered  at  Beverly 
Nov.  15,  1862.  Discharged,  date,  cause  and  place  unknown. 

Pvt.  David  W.  Sander,  New  Interest,  W.  Va.,  29.  Mustered  Nov.  15, 
1862.  Killed  Nov.  6,  1863,  at  Droop  Mountain. 

Pvt.  Jefferson  Scott,  Beverly,  18.  Mustered  Nov.  15,  1862.  Wounded 
Oct.  19,  1864.  Mustered  out  July  3,  1865. 

Pvt.  Josiah  Suddarth,  Philippi,  18.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  May  8, 
1862.  Died  May  14,  1862,  of  disease. 

Pvt.  Moses  W.  Smith,  Wheeling,  18.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  Oct.  17, 
1862.  Mustered  out  July  3,  1865. 

Pvt.  James  Teter,  Belington,  39.  Mustered  at  Webster  April  16,  1864. 
Mustered  out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  R.  S.  Thommison,  Philippi,  25.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  May  8, 
1862.  Rejected  by  mustering  officer,  Nov.   15,   1862. 

Pvt.  Graham  Thorn,  Belington,   16.  Mustered  at  Beverly  Nov.   15,   1862. 

Pvt.  Robert  Tallman,  Belington,  18.  Mustered  at  Beverly  Nov.  15,  1862. 
Mustered  out  June  26,  1865. 

Pvt.  Noah  Williams,  Philippi,  18.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  May  8,  1862. 
Wounded  Sept.  24,  1864,  at  Winchester.  Mustered  out  May  7,   1865. 
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Pvt.  George  Williams,  Philippi,  20.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  May  8, 
1862.  Appointed  corporal  Nov.  29,  1862.  Mustered  out  May  7,   1865. 

Pvt.  Isaac  Williams,  Philippi,  26.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  May  8,  1862. 
Prisoner  of  war,  Oct.   19,   1864.  Mustered  out  May  8,   1865. 

Pvt.  Abraham  Wheeler,  Philippi,  50.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  May  8, 
1862.  Mustered  out  May  8,  1865. 

Pvt.  William  S.  Wheeler,  Philippi,  21.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  May  8, 
1862.  Wounded  at  Winchester,  Sept.   19,  1864.  Mustered  out  May  7,   1865. 

Pvt.  Silas  Walters,  Sir  John's  Run,  43.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March  14, 
1864.  Mustered  out  May  29,   1865. 

Pvt.  General  M.  Willmoth,  Philippi,  22.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  May 
8,  1862.  Mustered  out  May  7,  1865. 

Pvt.  Nimrod  Weese,  Belington,  20.  Mustered  at  Beverly  Nov.  15,  1862. 
Wounded  Nov.  6,  1863,  at  Droop  Mountain.  Mustered  out  Aug.  20,  1865. 

Pvt.  N.  S.  Whitecotton,  New  Interest,  W.  Va.,  18.  Mustered  at  Beverly 
Nov.  15,  1862.  Mustered  out  June   17,   1865. 

Pvt.  John  Wright,  Belington.  Mustered  out  June  26,   1865. 

Pvt.  William  H.  Whitecotton,  Philippi,  19.  Mustered  Aug.  22,  1863. 
Wounded  July  24,  1864.  Mustered  out  July  24,  1865. 

Pvt.  Samuel  O.  Welch,  Beverly,  20.  Mustered  at  Beverly  Nov.  15,  1862. 
Wounded  Sept.  19,  1864.  Mustered  out  July  24,   1865. 

Pvt.  Jesse  B.  Whitelatch,  21.  Mustered  Jan.  27,  1864.  Discharged,  date, 
cause  and  place  unknown. 

Pvt.  Jacob  Yeager,  Philippi,  25.  Mustered  at  Beverly  Nov.  15,  1862 
Died  March  30,  1865,  at  Point  of  Rocks,  Md.,  of  disease. 

Pvt.  Francis  A.  Yeager,  Belington,  19.  Mustered  at  Beverly  Nov.  15, 
1862.  Missing  in  action  at  Cedar  Creek,  Oct.  19,  1864. 


COMPANY  I 

Capt.  James  A.  Jarboe,  30.  Mustered  at  Piedmont  May  19,  1862.  Com- 
missioned June  3,  1862.  Mustered  out  June   1,  1865. 

First  Lieut.  John  M.  Jarboe,  27.  Mustered  at  Piedmont  May  19,  1862. 
Commissioned  June  10,  1863.  Detached  to  ambulance  corps  at  Sandy 
Hook,  July  13,  1864.  Mustered  out  May  13,  1865. 

First  Lieut.  A.  W.  Barclay,  36.  Mustered  May  19,  1862.  Commissioned 
April  22,  1862.  Died  April  19,  1863,  at  Winchester. 

Second  Lieut.  Michael  Ahern,  28.  Mustered  at  Piedmont  May  19,  1862. 
Prisoner  of  war  at  Moorefield  Junction,  W.  Va.,  Jan.  3,  1864.  Mustered 
out  May  17,  1865. 

First  Sgt.  Isaac  N.  Trout,  Ridgeville,  20.  Mustered  at  Piedmont  May 
19,  1862.  Mustered  out  May  13,  1865. 

Sgt.  John  W.  Rawlings,  Ridgeville,  23.  Mustered  at  Piedmont  May  19, 
1862.  Mustered  out  May  13,   1865,  as  private. 

Sgt.  Benjamin  F.  Mayhew,  Ridgeville,  W.  Va.,  46.  Mustered  at  Pied- 
mont May  19,  1862.  Prisoner  of  war  at  Moorefield  Junction,  Jan.  3,  1864. 

Sgt.  William  L.  Hilky,  Greenland,  W.  Va.,  22.  Mustered  at  Piedmont 
May  19,  1862.  Wounded  July  24,  1864,  at  Winchester.  Mustered  out  May 
13,  1865. 

Sgt.  John  H.  Kitzmiller,  20.  Mustered  May  19,  1862.  Detached  to  ambu- 
lance corps  at  Charles  Town,  W.  Va.,  Sept.  3,   1864. 

Sgt.  William  Turner,  Swanton,  W.  Va.,  22.  Mustered  at  Piedmont  May 
19,   1862.  Died  May   10,  1863,  at  Winchester,  of  disease. 
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Sgt.  Ashbel  G.  Yeager,  21.  Mustered  April  22,  1862.  Killed  Sept.  23, 
1864,  at  Fisher's  Hill. 

Cpl.  Henry  Danner,  Piedmont,  24.  Mustered  at  Piedmont  May  19,  1862. 
Prisoner  of  war  at  Moorefield  Junction,  Jan.  3,  1864.  Died  at  Anderson- 
ville,  Ga.,  Sept.  20,  1864. 

Cpl.  David  K.  Crawford,  New  Creek,  23.  Mustered  at  Piedmont  May  19, 
1862.  Mustered  out  May  13,  1865. 

Cpl.  Joseph  H.  Aronhalt,  Piedmont,  20.  Mustered  at  Piedmont  May  19, 
1862.  Prisoner  of  war  at  Moorefield  Junction,  Jan.  3,  1864.  Died  July  2, 
1864,  at  Andersonville.  Grave  No.  2769. 

Cpl.  William  Hershman,  Piedmont,  18.  Mustered  at  Piedmont  May  19, 
1862.  Prisoner  of  war  at  Moorefield  Junction,  Jan.  3,  1864.  Died  at  Ander- 
sonville, Ga.,  Sept.  7,  1864.  Also  spelled  Hersham. 

Cpl.  John  T.  Cross,  New  Creek,  19.  Mustered  Feb.  9,  1863.  Mustered 
out  June  27,  1865. 

Cpl.  John  M.  Thrush,  22.  Mustered  June  3,  1863.  Killed  Sept.  19,  1864, 
at  Winchester. 

Cpl.  John  Likens,  Piedmont,  33.  Mustered  at  Piedmont  May  19,  1862, 
Deserted  between  Beverly  and  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.,  June   16,   1864. 

Cpl.  John  D.  Welch,  Ridgeville,  25.  Mustered  at  Piedmont  May  19. 
1862.  Deserted  between  Romney,  W.  Va.,  and  Winchester,  Va.,  Dec.  21, 
1862. 

Cpl.  James  Shillenburg,  Piedmont,  21.  Mustered  at  Piedmont  May  19, 
1862.  Died  January  1863,  at  Winchester,  of  disease. 

Cpl.  George  W.   Miers,  New   Creek,  22.   Mustered  at  Beverly  Nov.    15, 

1862.  Mustered  out  June  29,  1865. 

Pvt.  Gabriel  F.  Arnold,  Piedmont,   18.  Mustered  at  New  Creek  Dec.   1, 

1863.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  Abram  P.  Byrd,  Ridgeville,  44.  Mustered  at  Piedmont  May  19, 
1862.  Mustered  out  May   19,    1865. 

Pvt.  Hezekiah  P.  Bailey,  Piedmont,  31.  Mustered  at  Piedmont  May  19, 
1862.  Mustered  out  May  13,   1865. 

Pvt.  William  Bartholow,  Grafton,  32.  Mustered  at  Piedmont  May  19, 
1862.  Mustered  out  May  13,  1865. 

Pvt.  Joseph  Bobo,  Piedmont,  18.  Mustered  at  Piedmont  May  19,  1862. 
Mustered  out  at  York,  Pa.,  General  Hospital,  May  3,   1865. 

Pvt.  Silvester  Burns,  Seneca,  W.  Va.,  18.  Mustered  at  Beverly  Nov.  15, 
1862.  Wounded  Sept.  19,  1864,  near  Winchester.  Mustered  out  June  29, 
1865. 

Pvt.  George  Blackburn,  Ridgeville,  23.  Mustered  May  19,  1862.  Prisoner 
of  war  at  Moorefield  Junction,  Jan.  3,  1864.  Died  at  Andersonville,  Ga., 
May  9,  1864.  Grave  No.  980. 

Pvt.  James  Blackburn,  Hartmansville,  W.  Va.,  19.  Mustered  at  Pied- 
mont May  19,  1862.  Deserted  between  Beverly  and  Martinsburg,  June  16, 
1864. 

Pvt.  Samuel  T.  Brooks,  Uniontown,  Pa.,  18.  Mustered  at  Beverly  Nov. 
15,  1862.  Died  March  30,  1864,  at  Andersonville,  of  fever.  Grave  No.  255. 

Pvt.  Peter  Bever,  Bloomington,  W.  Va.,  34.  Mustered  May  19,  1862. 
Prisoner  of  war  at  Moorefield  Junction,  Jan.  3,  1864.  Died  at  Andersonville, 
Aug.  4,   1864,  of  scorbutis. 

Pvt.  James  Blackburn,  19.  Mustered  May  19,  1862.  Deserted  between 
Beverly  and  Martinsburg,  June   16,   1864. 

Pvt.  James  Barrick,  New  Creek,  21.  Mustered  at  Piedmont  May  19, 
1862.   Deserted   between  Beverly   and   Martinsburg,   June    16,    1864. 
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Pvt.  James  Brooks,  32.  Mustered  Feb.  10,  1863.  Deserted  July  5,  1865, 
at  Richmond. 

Pvt.  Thomas  Cornell,  New  Creek,  18.  Mustered  at  Cedar  Creek  July 
10,  1863. 

Pvt.  Orlando  Chester,  Piedmont,  24.  Mustered  at  New  Creek  July  7, 
1864.  Prisoner  of  war  at  Moorefield  Junction,  Jan.  3,  1864.  Paroled  Nov. 
1864,  and  deserted. 

Pvt.  William  Drew,  Parkersburg,  18.  Mustered  at  New  Creek  Jan.  7, 
1864.  Mustered  out  May  29,   1865. 

Pvt.  Joseph  Danner,  Piedmont,  18.  Mustered  at  Piedmont  May  19, 
1862.  Prisoner  of  war  at  Moorefield  Junction,  Jan.  3,  1864.  Died  at  Ander- 
sonville,  Aug.  24,    1864,  of  typhoid  fever. 

Pvt.  William  J.  H.  Dye,  Ridgeville,  22.  Mustered  at  Piedmont  May  19, 

1862.  Prisoner  of  war  at  Moorefield  Junction,  Jan.  3,  1864.  Died  at  Ander- 
sonville,   July    13,    1864,   of  pneumonia. 

Pvt.  Theodore  Elliott,  Mt.  Storm,  W.  Va.,  18.  Mustered  at  Piedmont 
May  19,  1862.  Deserted  between  Romney,  W.  Va.,  and  Winchester,  Dec. 
21,   1862. 

Pvt.  Peter  T.  Greenwalt,  Ridgeville,  19.  Mustered  at  Piedmont  May 
19,  1862.  Wounded  at  Cedar  Creek,  Oct.  19,  1864.  Mustered  out  May  13, 
1865. 

Pvt.  John  W.  Grapes,  Moorefield,  18.  Mustered  Dec.  16,  1862.  Deserted 
at  Moorefield,  Dec.   19,  1862. 

Pvt.  James  G.  L.  Harrison,  Ridgeville,  19.  Mustered  Nov.  15,  1862. 
Wounded  at  Cedar  Creek,  Oct.    19,   1864.  Mustered   out  May   16,    1865. 

Pvt.  Runnels  Harrison,  Ridgeville,  26.  Mustered  at  Winchester  Feb.  9, 

1863.  Wounded   at  Winchester,   Sept.    19,    1864.   Mustered   out   March    27, 
1865. 

Pvt.  David  Harrison,  Ridgeway,  W.  Va.,  28.  Mustered  at  Piedmont  May 
19,  1862.  Prisoner  of  war  at  Moorefield  Junction,  Jan.  3,  1864.  Died  at 
Andersonville,  April   1,   1864. 

Pvt.  Henry  Hall,   30.   Prisoner   of  war   at   Moorefield   Junction,   Jan.   3, 

1864.  Died  at  Andersonville,  Aug.   14,    1864. 

Pvt.  George  A.  Harrison,  Hampshire  County,  W.  Va.,  21.  Mustered  Jan. 
7,  1864.  Died  July  14,  1864,  in  hospital  at  Baltimore,  Md. 

Pvt.  Jacob  Hull,  Ridgeville,  18.  Mustered  at  Piedmont  May  19,  1862. 
Deserted  at  Cheat  River,  W.  Va.,  Sept.  3,    1862. 

Pvt.  Francis  M.  Jarboe,  Piedmont,  32.  Mustered  at  Piedmont  May  19, 
1862.  Mustered  out  May  13,  1865. 

Pvt.  John  H.  Kitzmiller,  Greenland,  W.  Va.,  20.  Mustered  at  Piedmont 
May  19,  1862.  Mustered  out  May  9,   1865. 

Pvt.  Michael  A.  Liller,  Piedmont,  27.  Mustered  at  Piedmont  May  19, 
1862.  Mustered  out  May  29,   1865. 

Pvt.  John  Liller,  40.  Mustered  May  19,  1862.  Prisoner  of  war  at  Moore- 
field Junction,  Jan.  3,   1864.  Buried   at  Belle  Isle  Prison,  Va. 

Pvt.  Arnold  Lyons,  Greenland,  28.  Mustered  at  Piedmont  May  19,  1862. 
Died  Nov.  27,   1862,  at  Ridgeville,  W.  Va. 

Pvt.  Solomon  Martin,  Piedmont,  22.  Mustered  at  Piedmont  May  19, 
1862.  Mustered  out  May  13,   1865. 

Pvt.  George  Martin,  New  Creek,  20.  Mustered  at  New  Creek  Jan.  7, 
1864.  Wounded  Sept.  19,   1864,  at  Winchester.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  John  Miller,  Ridgeville,  40.  Mustered  at  Piedmont  May  19,  1862. 
Prisoner  of  war  at  Moorefield  Junction,  Jan.  3,  1864.  Died  Jan.  31,  1865, 
at  Belle   Isle  Prison. 
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Pvt.  Joshua  J.  Mayhue,  Piedmont,  18.  Mustered  at  Piedmont  May  19, 
1862.  Wounded  at  Winchester,  Sept.  19,  1864.  Mustered  out  May  13,  1865. 

Pvt.  John  McAnerny,  Uniontown,  W.  Va.,   18.  Mustered  Nov.   15,   1862. 

Pvt.  Peter  Mason,  Ridgeville,  35.  Mustered  at  Piedmont  May  19,  1862. 
Prisoner  of  war  at  Moorefield  Junction,  Jan.  3,  1864.  Died  at  Anderson- 
ville,  Ga.,  April   1,   1864.  Grave  No.  280. 

Pvt.  John  W.  Moore,  Piedmont,  18.  Mustered  at  Piedmont  May  19, 
1862.  Died  at  Winchester,  Jan.  23,   1863. 

Pvt.  George  Miller,  Hampshire  County,  20.  Mustered  at  Piedmont 
June  9,  1863.  Died  at  Beverly,  May  1,  1864. 

Pvt.  Jacob  H.  Mungold,  Greenland,  19.  Deserted  at  Moorefield,  Dec. 
19,   1862. 

Pvt.  James  May,  Ridgeville,  23.  Mustered  at  Piedmont  May  19,  1862. 
Deserted  between   Romney,  W.  Va.,  and  Winchester,  Dec.   21,   1862. 

Pvt.  John  W.  Mayhew,  18.  Mustered  July  10,  1863.  Died  July  1,  1865, 
at  Richmond. 

Pvt.  Hugh  O'Donnal,  Piedmont,  31.  Mustered  at  Piedmont  May  19, 
1862.  Mustered  out  May   13,    1865. 

Pvt.  Joseph  Powell,  Greenland,  32.  Mustered  at  Piedmont  May  19, 
1862.  Mustered  out  March   13,   1865. 

Pvt.  John  Poland,  Ridgeville,  23.  Mustered  at  Piedmont  May  19,  1862. 
Prisoner  of  war  at  Moorefield  Junction,  Jan.  3,  1864.  Died  at  Anderson- 
ville,  Ga.,  Aug.   10,   1864,  of  scorbutis. 

Pvt.  Ransom  T.  Powell,  Piedmont,   14.  Mustered  at  Piedmont  May   19, 

1862.  Prisoner  of  war  at  Moorefield  Junction,  Jan.  3,   1864.  Mustered  out 
May  11,   1865. 

Pvt.  Charles  T.  Powelson,  18.  Prisoner  of  war  at  Moorefield  Junction, 
Jan.  3,   1864.  Died  at  Andersonville,  Ga. 

Pvt.    John    W.    Rhodes,    Allegany    County,    Md.,    19.    Mustered    Jan.    7, 

1863.  Died  of  wounds  received   in  action,  April    18,   1865. 

Pvt.  Jacob  Rhodes,  Piedmont,  21.  Mustered  May  19,  1862.  Prisoner  of 
war  at  Moorefield  Junction,  Jan.  3,   1864. 

Pvt.  Samuel  Stewart,  Ridgeville,  19.  Mustered  at  Piedmont  May  19. 
1862.  Mustered  out  May   13,   1865. 

Pvt.  Isaac  Shillinburger,  Claysville,  26.  Mustered  at  Piedmont  May  19, 
1862.  Mustered  out  May   13,   1865. 

Pvt.  William  Shafer,  Alleghany,  W.  Va.,  21.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  Jan. 
7,  1864.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  John  F.  Staggs,  20.  Prisoner  of  war  at  Moorefield  Junction,  Jan. 
3,   1864.  Died  at  Andersonville,  Ga.,  Aug.   1864. 

Pvt.  William  F.  Staggs,  24.  Prisoner  of  war  at  Moorefield  Junction, 
Jan.  3,   1864.  Died  at  Andersonville,  Ga.,  June   23,   1864,  of  scorbutis. 

Pvt.  Alonzo  Shiflett,  New  Creek.  Mustered  at  Beverly  Nov.  15,  1862. 
Confined  at  Winchester,  April   13,   1863,  for  desertion.  Escaped. 

Pvt.  Samuel  Swinn,  New  Creek,  18.  Mustered  at  Piedmont  May  19, 
1862.   Rejected  by  mustering  officer. 

Pvt.  Benjamin  Tasker,  Hampshire  County,  W.  Va.,  20.  Mustered  at 
New  Creek  Jan.  7,  1864.  Wounded  at  Cedar  Creek,  Oct.  19,  1864.  Mus- 
tered out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  Richard  H.  Thrush,  New  Creek,  21.  Mustered  at  Piedmont  May 
19,  1862.  Killed  Oct.   13,  1864,  at  Cedar  Creek. 

Pvt.  James  G.  Vinnett,  24.  Mustered  March  30,  1864.  Discharged  under 
G.  O.  No.  77,  A.  G.  O. 
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Pvt.  Jere  W.  Wain,  New  Creek,  18.  Mustered  at  Beverly  Nov.  16,  1862. 
Mustered  out  May  29,   1865. 

COMPANY  K 

Capt.  Jacob  Kuykendall,  23.  Mustered  at  Harrisville  Feb.  1,  1862.  Com- 
missioned first  lieutenant  March  21,  1862.  Commissioned  captain  June  10, 
1862.  Killed  Oct.   19,   1864,  at  Cedar  Creek. 

Capt.  Nimrod  Kuykendall,  45.  Mustered  at  Harrisville  Feb.  3,  1862. 
Commissioned  first  lieutenant  Nov.  25,  1865.  Commissioned  captain  March 
15,  1865.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,   1865. 

First  Lieut.  Thomas  Hess,  33.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  June  10,  1862. 
Resigned  Oct.  23,  1864. 

First  Lieut.  Thomas  S.  Nutter,  22.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  April  22, 
1862.  Promoted  from  first  sergeant  March  22,  1865.  Veteran  volunteer, 
re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864.  Wounded  July  24,  1864.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9. 
1865. 

Second  Lieut.  Benjamin  Moats,  24.  Mustered  April  22,  1862.  Commis- 
sioned Jan.   10,  1863.  Wounded  July  24,  1864.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,   1865. 

Second  Lieut.  Jeremiah  H.  Fluharty.  Mustered  June  24,  1862.  Resigned 
Dec.  26,  1862. 

Sgt.  James  G.  Kee,  Beverly,  22.  Mustered  at  Beverly  Aug.  18,  1862. 
Died  Feb.   17,   1865,  at  Point  of  Rocks,  Md.,  of  typhoid. 

Sgt.  A.  W.  Zickefoose,  Harrisville,  21.  Mustered  Nov.  19,  1862.  Wound- 
ed Sept.   19,   1864.  Mustered  out  May  2,   1865. 

Sgt.  C.  C.  Meserve,  Harrisville,  19.  Mustered  April  22,  1862.  Trans- 
ferred to  V.R.C.  Jan.  4,  1864. 

Sgt.  John  W.  Amos,  Harrisville,  20.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  April  22. 
1862.  Mustered  out  Oct.    19,   1864,  because  of  wounds. 

Sgt.  Ashbel  G.  Yeager,  Harrisville,  21.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  April 
22,  1862.  Killed  Sept.  23,   1864,  at  Fisher's  Hill. 

Sgt.  Isaac  R.  Ellefritz,  Harrisville,  27.  Mustered  at  Beverly  Nov.  15. 
1862.  Mustered  out  June  29,   1865. 

Sgt.  Thomas  R.  Barnes,  Harrisville,  20.  Mustered  April  22,  1862.  Died 
of  wounds  received  at  Winchester,  Sept.   19,    1864. 

Sgt.  John  B.  Upton,  Harrisville,  30.  Mustered  at  Beverly.  Veteran  vol- 
unteer, re-enlisted  Feb.  29,  1864.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,   1865. 

Cpl.  Eli  R.  Kendall,  Harrisville,  18.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  April  22. 
1862.  Killed  July  3,  1863,  at  Beverly. 

Cpl.  Lewis  Rexroad,  Harrisville,  40.  Mustered  at  Beverly  Nov.  15,  1862. 
Killed  July  3,  1863,  at  Beverly. 

Cpl.   Job   Arrowhead,   West    Union,    28.    Mustered    at   Beverly   Nov.    15, 

1862.  Killed  July  3,   1863,  at  Beverly. 

Cpl.  Patrick  Drake,  Harrisville,  25.  Mustered  at  Beverly  Nov.  15,  1862. 
Killed  July  24,   1864,  at  Winchester. 

Cpl.  Granville  A.  Douglas,  Harrisville,  29.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon. 
Veteran  volunteer. 

Cpl.  Rememberance  Earsome,  Harrisville,  18.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon 
April  22,  1862.  Killed  Sept.   19,   1864,  at  Winchester. 

Cpl.  Thomas  Barnett,  Harrisville,  45.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  April 
22,  1862.  Died  Nov.  26,   1864,  of  disease. 

Cpl.  George  W.  Hoyt,  Spencer,   19.  Mustered  at  Parkersburg  April    19, 

1863.  Transferred   from  Company  B.  Mustered   out  Aug.   9,    1865. 

Cpl.  Aaron  Barrackman,  West  Union,  25.  Mustered  at  Beverly  Nov.  15, 
1862.  Died  May  25,   1863,  of  disease. 
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Cpl.  Lewis  Hammer,  Ritchie  C.  H.,  24.  Mustered  at  Beverly  March  1, 
1864. 

Cpl.  Joseph  G.  Carder,  West  Union,  18.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  April 
22,  1862.  Died  Oct.   13,   1862,  of  wounds. 

Cpl.  William  Bennett,  Water  Station  No.  12,  W.  Va.,  19.  Mustered  at 
New  Creek  June  20,  1863.  Discharged  under  telegram  from  War  Depart- 
ment, May  3,  1865.  Prisoner  of  war,  returned  home  June  2,   1865. 

Cpl.  William  Postlewait,  Wheeling,  19.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  Oct.  17, 
1862.  Mustered  out  June  30,  1865,  at  Richmond. 

Cpl.   John   H.    Kelly,   Buckhannon,    22.    Mustered    at    Beverly    Nov.    15, 

1862.  Mustered  out  June  30,   1865. 

Cpl.  Isaiah  D.  Ayers,  New  Creek,  20.  Mustered   at  Winchester  Feb.  9, 

1863.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Cpl.  John  B.  Upton,  30.  Mustered  Feb.  29,   1864. 

Cpl.  Nicholas  Swadley,  Harrisville,  44.  Mustered  at  Beverly  Nov.  15, 
1862.  Mustered  out  June  29,   1865. 

Cpl.  Lemuel  Furr,  Jr.,  Harrisville,  19.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  April 
22,  1862.  Mustered  out  May  2,   1865. 

Cpl.  William  H.  Simmons,  Harrisville,  18.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon 
April  22,  1862.  Wounded  July  24,   1864.  Mustered  out  May  2,   1865. 

Cpl.  Francis   M.   Smith,  Harrisville,   35.   Mustered   at  Wheeling  Feb.   6, 

1864.  Wounded  Oct.   19,    1865. 

Cpl.  Henry  F.  Stanly,  Harrisville,  22.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  April 
22,  1862.  Mustered  out  May  19,   1865. 

Cpl.  G.  A.  Douglas,  24.  Mustered  April  22,  1862.  Transferred  to  V.R.C. 
May  1,   1864. 

Cpl.  James  W.  Davis,  Harrisville,  39.  Mustered  at  Beverly  Nov.  15, 
1862.  Died  July  26,  1864,  of  wounds. 

Cpl.  Edward  Shifflett,  Harrisville,  18.  Mustered  April  22,  1862.  Vet- 
eran volunteer,  re-enlisted  March   18,   1864.  Mustered  out  June  24,   1865. 

Cpl.  James  Drake,  Harrisville,  18.  Mustered  at  Beverly  Nov.  15,  1862. 
Died  May  10,   1863,  of  disease. 

Pvt.  Alexander  Arrowhead,  West  Union,  20.  Mustered  at  Beverly  Nov. 
15,  1862.  Prisoner  of  war,  July  25,  1864. 

Pvt.  John  F.  Ayres,  Harrisville,  19.  Mustered  at  Beverly  Aug.  5,  1862. 
Mustered  out  Aug.  9,   1865. 

Pvt.  John  W.  Boston,  Harrisville,  25.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  April 
22,   1862.  Mustered  out  May  2,    1865. 

Pvt.  Henry  Boston,  Harrisville,  18.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  April  22, 
1862.  Wounded  Sept.   19,  1864.  Mustered  out  May  2,   1865. 

Pvt.  Jacob  B.  Bowers,  West  Union,  21.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  April 
22,  1862.  Mustered  out  May  2,  1865. 

Pvt.  Oliver  Barker,  Harrisville,  18.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon.  Veteran 
volunteer,  re-enlisted  March    15,   1864. 

Pvt.  James  Brooks,  West  Union,  32.  Mustered  at  Beverly  Nov.  15,  1862. 
Mustered  out  June  29,  1865. 

Pvt.  Uz  Barns,  Harrisville,  55.  Mustered  at  Beverly  Nov.  15,  1862. 
Mustered  out  May  2,  1865. 

Pvt.  Charles  Bryson,  26.  Mustered  April  22,  1862.  Transferred  to  Com- 
pany D,  Feb.  15,  1863. 

Pvt.  Armenius  Buzzard,  Buckhannon,  25.  Mustered  Nov.  15,  1862.  Mus- 
tered out  June  29,  1865. 

Pvt.  Thomas  Bayne,  35.  Mustered  March  1,   1864. 
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Pvt.  Thomas  J.  Braden,  Harrisville,  18.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  April 
22,  1862.  Mustered  out  May  2,  1865. 

Pvt.  Charles  Bryson,  Harrisville,  26.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  April  22, 
1862.  Transferred  to  Company  D,  Feb.   15,   1863. 

Pvt.  David  Calhoun,  Harrisville,  18.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  April  22, 
1862.  Mustered  out  May  2,  1865. 

Pvt.  Jasper  A.  Cunningham,  Harrisville,  18.  Mustered  at  Beverly  Nov. 
15,  1862.  Mustered  out  June  29,  1865. 

Pvt.  John  Campbell,  New  Martinsville,  18.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  Oct. 
17,  1862.  Mustered  out  June  29,  1865. 

Pvt.  Floyd  S.  Cline,  Buckhannon,  24.  Mustered  at  Beverly  Nov.  15, 
1862.  Mustered  out  June  29,   1865. 

Pvt.  Jesse  Coleman,  Harrisville,  40.  Mustered  at  Beverly  April  22,  1862. 

Pvt.  John  J.  Clutter,  Harrisville,  30.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  April  22, 
1862.  Transferred  to  V.R.C.  March   1864. 

Pvt.  Hezekiah  S.  Davis,  West  Union,  41.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  April 
22,   1862.  Discharged  for  disability  March  4,   1863. 

Pvt.  Amaziah  S.  Davis,  West  Union,  30.  Mustered  at  Beverly  Nov.   15, 

1862.  Transferred  to  V.R.C.  March  1864. 

Pvt.  Philip  R.  Eagle,  Harrisville,  28.  Mustered  at  Beverly  Nov.  15,  1862. 
Wounded  Sept.  19,  1864. 

Pvt.  Joseph   F.  Eagle,   Spencer,   28.  Mustered   at  Ravenswood   Feb.    10, 

1863.  Mustered  out  June  29,  1865. 

Pvt.  Homer  Freeman,  Harrisville,  18.  Mustered  at  Beverly  Nov.  15, 
1862.  Mustered  out  June  30,  1865. 

Pvt.  Lemuel  Furr,  Sr.,  Harrisville,  44.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  April 
22,  1862.  Mustered  out  May  2,  1865. 

Pvt.  Sebastian  Foster,  Ritchie  C.  H.,  18.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March 
1,  1864.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  Enoch  Furr,  Harrisville,  20.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  April  22, 
1862.  Prisoner  of  war  July  3,  1864.  Died  at  Andersonville,  Oct.  11,  1864. 

Pvt.  S.  C.  Foster,  18.  Mustered  March  6,  1864. 

Pvt.  Abner  Fullwider,  Harrisville,  19.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  April 
22,  1862.  Died  Feb.  29,  1864,  of  disease. 

Pvt.  R.  J.  Goodwin,  Harrisville,  20.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  April  22, 
1862.  Mustered  out  May  2,  1865. 

Pvt.  John  D.  Gregory,  Beverly,  20.  Mustered  at  Beverly  April  22,  1862. 
Wounded  July  24,   1864.  Mustered  out  June  30,   1865. 

Pvt.  George  W.  Hammer,  Harrisville,  20.  Mustered  at  Beverly  Nov.  15, 
1862.  Mustered  out  June  10,   1865. 

Pvt.  Justus  C.  Heck,  Harrisville,  23.  Mustered  at  Beverly  Nov.  15,  1862. 
Prisoner  of  war  July  3,   1864.  Died. 

Pvt.  Alexander  Hogue,  Harrisville,  45.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  April 
22,   1862.  Discharged  for  disability  April  4,   1863. 

Pvt.  John  Hawkins,  Harrisville,  40.  Mustered  at  Beverly  April  22,  1862. 
Died  May  25,  1863,  of  disease. 

Pvt.  Asa  Jenkins,  Harrisville,  21.  Mustered  at  Beverly  Nov.  15,  1862. 
Mustered  out  June  30,  1865. 

Pvt.  Samuel  Jenkins,  Harrisville,  23.  Mustered  Nov.  15,  1862.  Wound- 
ed April  9,  1864.  Mustered  out  July  11,  1865. 

Pvt.  Joseph  Jenkins,  Harrisville,  22.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  April  22, 
1862.  Discharged  for  disability  May  4,   1864. 

Pvt.  Robert  Jenkins,  Harrisville,  25.  Mustered  at  Beverly  Nov.  15,  1862. 
Died  of  wounds  Sept.  25,  1864. 
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Pvt.  Augustus  W.  Jeffrey,  Harrisville,  18.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon 
April  22,  1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  March  27,  1864.  Mustered 
out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  M.  J.  Killingsworth,  Elkwater,  18.  Died  Dec.  12,  1863,  of  disease. 

Pvt.  Benjamin  F.  Leggett,  Harrisville,  18.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon 
April  22,  1862.  Died  of  wounds  Sept.  19,  1864. 

Pvt.  Allen  Liston,  Wheeling,  23.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  Oct.  17,  1862. 
Mustered  out  June  30,   1865. 

Pvt.  James  Layfield,  Harrisville,  30.  Mustered  at  Beverly  Nov.  15,  1862. 
Wounded  Sept.   19,   1864.  Died  April   21,   1865,  at  Burkeville,  Va.,  of  dis- 


Pvt.  Robert  Lemmon,  Wheeling,  44.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  Oct.  17, 
1862.  Mustered  out  June  30,   1865. 

Pvt.  Felix  Moore,  West  Union,  19.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  April  22, 
1862. 

Pvt.  Francis  M.  Mitchell,  Harrisville,  19.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon. 
Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  March  15,  1864.  Mustered  out  Aug.  16,  1865. 

Pvt.  W.  J.  Mullenax,  Harrisville,  28.  Mustered  at  Beverly  Nov.  15,  1862. 
Mustered  out  June  30,  1865. 

Pvt.  Jacob  Myers,  Harrisville,  44.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  April  22, 
1862.  Wounded  Sept.  19,  1864.  Mustered  out  May  29,  1865,  at  Parkers- 
burg. 

Pvt.  John  P.  Moats,  Harrisville,  35.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  Feb.  6,  1864. 
Wounded  Sept.  19,  1864. 

Pvt.  Samuel  S.  Malone,  Middlebourne,  18.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  March 
8,  1864.  Wounded  July  24,   1864.  Leg  amputated. 

Pvt.  Levi  Morgan,  West  Union,  33.  Mustered  at  Beverly  Nov.  15,  1862. 
Mustered  out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  W.  J.  Nottingham,  Harrisville,  28.  Mustered  at  Beverly  Nov.  15, 
1862.  Died  of  wounds  Sept.  25,  1864. 

Pvt.  George  J.  Newhart,  Harrisville,  31.  Mustered  at  Beverly  Nov.  15, 
1862.  Mustered  out  June  3,   1865. 

Pvt.  C.  N.  Nicholson,  18.  Not  mustered. 

Pvt.  Andrew  J.  Pritchard,  Grafton,  17.  Mustered  at  Grafton  Feb.  14. 
1865.  Enlisted  for  one  year.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  J.  N.  Pritchard,  Harrisville,  20.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  March 
15,  1864.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  William  Propst,  Harrisville,  18.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  April  22, 

1862.  Wounded  July  24,  1864.  Mustered  out  May  2,   1865. 

Pvt.  Isaac  Pool,  West  Union,  53.  Mustered  at  Beverly  Nov.  15,  1862. 
Missing  in  action  Oct.  19,   1864. 

Pvt.  Wirt  Phillips,  Buckhannon,  20.  Mustered  at  Beverly  Nov.  15,  1862. 
Mustered  out  June  30,  1865. 

Pvt.  David  S.  Pinnell,  Buckhannon,  18.  Not  mustered.  Rejected  at  mus- 
ter-in. 

Pvt.   Simon   Roberts,    Spencer,    21.   Mustered    at    Ravenswood    Feb.    10, 

1863.  Mustered  out  June  30,  1865. 

Pvt.  Joseph  Raley,  Harrisville,  19.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  March  18, 
1862.  Veteran  volunteer,  re-enlisted  April  1,  1864.  The  name  is  probably 
Riley. 

Pvt.  Eli  Ruckman,  Harrisville,  31.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  April  22, 
1862.  Discharged  for  disability  April   15,   1863. 

Pvt.  John  M.  Randall,  Harrisville,  18.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  April 
22,  1862.  Wounded  Oct.  19,  1864.  Mustered  out  May  10,   1865. 
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Pvt.  William  Stanley,  Harrisville,  45.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  April 
22,  1862.  Died  Sept.  27,  1864,  of  disease. 

Pvt.  William  R.  Shifflett,  West  Union,  19.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon 
April  22,  1862.  Killed  July  3,  1863,  at  Beverly. 

Pvt.  Eli  M.  Stanley,  Glenville,  25.  Mustered  Feb.  4,  1864.  Discharged 
for  disability  May  28,  1865. 

Pvt.  Thomas  J.  Simons,  Harrisville,  19.  Mustered  Feb.  10,  1863.  Dis- 
charged for  disability  June  8,   1865. 

Pvt.  Salathiel  Simmons,  Harrisville,  21.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  April 
22,   1862.  Wounded  Oct.   19,   1864.  Mustered  out  May  2,   1865. 

Pvt.  John  W.  Simmons,  26.  Mustered  Nov.   19,   1862. 

Pvt.  John  P.  Sennett,  Harrisville,  18.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  April 
22,  1862.  Mustered  out  May  2,  1865.  In  some  records  the  name  is  spelled 
Sinnett. 

Pvt.  Edward   Shifflett,   18.  Mustered  March   31,    1864. 

Pvt.  John  J.  Towner,  West  Union,  45.  Mustered  Nov.  15,  1862.  Killed 
July  3,  1864. 

Pvt.  Dudley  C.  Wells,  Harrisville,  38.  Mustered  March  4,  1864.  Killed 
Sept.  19,  1864. 

Pvt.  Isaac  Williams,  Harrisville,  23.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  April  22, 
1862.  Wounded  July  24,   1864.  Mustered  out  May  2,   1865. 

Pvt.  Lewis  Weinrich,  Harrisville,  20.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  April 
22,  1862.  Mustered  out  May  2,  1865. 

Pvt.  Samuel  Wiseman,  Harrisville,  25.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  April 
22,  1862.  Wounded  July  24,   1864.  Mustered  out  June  9,   1865. 

Pvt.  James  P.  Wilson,  Harrisville,  18.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon.  Vet- 
eran volunteer,  re-enlisted  March  15,  1864.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,   1865. 

Pvt.  Isaiah  Welch,  West  Union,  24.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  April  22, 
1862.  Mustered  out  May  2,  1865. 

Pvt.  John  G.  Webb,  Harrisville,  18.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  Feb.  25, 
1864.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  Michael  D.  Webb,  Harrisville,  18.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  Feb.  25, 
1864.  Mustered  out  Aug.  9,  1865. 

Pvt.  Marshall  L.  Warner,  Buckhannon,  18.  Mustered  at  Beverly  Nov. 
15,  1862.  Mustered  out  June  30,  1865. 

Pvt.  Jacob  M.  Wolf,  Spencer,  37.  Mustered  at  Wheeling  Feb.   16,   1862. 

Pvt.  Milton  C.  Zigan,  Harrisville,  18.  Mustered  at  Buckhannon  April 
22,  1862.  Mustered  out  May  2,  1865. 

The  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies; 
The  captains  and  kings  depart; 
Still   stands   thine   ancient   sacrifice 
An  humble  and  contrite  heart, 
Lord  God  of  hosts  be  with  us  yet, 
Lest  we  forget,  lest  we  forget. 
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Adams,  P.  B.  76. 
Adams,    Samuel   32,   223. 
Addison,  W.  Va.  37,  38,  79. 
Ahern,   Michael   75. 
Aiken,    Fredrick    193. 
Albany,    N.    Y.    197. 
Aldie,   Va.   93. 

Alexander,    Col.    Barton    S.    159. 
Alexandria,   Va.   62,    147. 
Allegheny  Mountain   88,    137. 
Allegheny  Pass  43. 
Allegheny    Summit    42. 
Allegheny,   W.  Va.   40. 
Allman,   C.    R.    193,    196. 
Ambler,  Charles  H.  25,  26. 
Amelia   Court  House,  Va.    185, 

189. 
Ames,  Gen.  Adelbert   170. 
Anderson,    Gen.    Richard    H.    106, 

107,    109,    111,    112,    119. 
Anderson's   Store,   W.  Va.   76. 
Andrews,  Ebenezer  B.   37. 
Ansal,   Col.    Anas   41. 
Antonelli,    Cardinal    204. 
Appomattox   County,    Va.    186. 
Appomattox   Court   House,   Va. 

178,   187,   189,  201. 
Appomattox   River    177,    184,    186. 
Appomattox   Road    187. 
Appomattox    Station,    Va.    186. 
Army   and   Department   of  the 

Ohio  46. 
Army  of  Georgia   196. 
Army  of  the  James  168,   169,  172. 
Army   of  Western   Virginia   85. 
Army   of   Northern   Virginia    86, 

186. 
Army    of    Occupation    49. 
Army   of   the   Potomac    104,    105, 

165,   196. 
Army  of  the   Shenandoah    104, 

165. 
Army  of  Tennessee    196. 
Army  of  Virginia   45. 
Army  of  W.  Va.   105,    151,   153, 

155,    156,    158,    160,    164. 
Arnee,  J.    168. 
Arnold,   Porter  M.   28. 
Arnold,    Samuel    193,    197. 
Arnoldsburg,   W.   Va.   23,   32,   39, 

40,   skirmish  May  5,    1862,  41. 


Ashby's  Gap,  Va.  94,   147. 

Atheneum    Prison,    Wheeling, 
W.  Va.  43. 

Atzerodt,   Geo.   A.    193,    194,    197. 

Averell,  Gen.  Wm.  W.  58,  61-77, 
97,  98,   104,   137,   139,   144. 

Averell's  4th  Separate  Brigade  63. 

Ayres,   John    13. 

Back  Creek,  W.   Va.   89,    103. 

Back   Road,   Va.    137,    138,    146, 
147,    149,    153. 

Back  Road,  W.  Va.  64. 

Ball,  J.  B.    17. 

Ballard,   I.   L.    168. 

Baltimore,   Md.   56. 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  20, 
32,  36,  41,  47,  48,  road  rebuilt 
50,  53,  54,  56,  61,  65,  69,  pro- 
tection of  the  road  75,  76,  77, 
79,  81,  86-9,  103,  104,  165,  202, 

Baptist   Church  221. 

Barbour  County,  W.  Va.  33,  34, 
39. 

Barclay,  A.  W.  42,  47. 

Barclay,   Absolom  44. 

Barnett,   M.   L.   66. 

Barnett,  Wm.   M.   66. 

Barnett's   Battery   21. 

Bartonsville,  Va.  98. 

Bartow,  W.  Va.  69. 

Bascom,   G.   M.   49. 

Baxter,  John  D.   66. 

Belington,   W.   Va.   42. 

Bell,  Gen.  Louis   174. 

Bellaire,   Ohio   21. 

Belpre,   Ohio   21. 

Ben   Haymond  Rangers   27. 

Bender,   Henry  43. 

Berlin,   Md.   93. 

Bermuda   Hundred,  Va.    171. 

Berry's   Ferry,   Va.   94. 

Berryville,  Va.  Battle  of  103,   105, 
106,    107,    108,    111,    112. 

Berryville    Canyon    113. 

Berryville   Road    106,    109. 

Bethany,  W.  Va.   32. 

Beverly,  W.  Va.  21,  22,  34,  37, 
39,  40-2,  44,   45,  47,  48,   54-9, 

61,  Confederate    expedition    to 

62,  63-9,   73,   75-87,    173. 
Bidwell,  Gen.  Daniel   D.    159. 
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Big  Bend,   W.   Va.   Fort   at   31 

Big  Birch,  W.  Va.  46,  47. 

Big  Kanawha  River  47. 

Big  Kanawha  Valley  47,  70,  97. 

Big  Spring,  Va.  87. 

Big  Springs,  W.  Va.  64,  67. 

Bingham,  John  A.  193,  196,  197, 

215. 
Birch,  W.  Va.  54. 
Birch  River,  W.  Va.  41. 
Birney,   Gen.  Wm.   177,    182. 
Blair,  Geo.  28. 
Blair,  Jonathan  R.   73. 
Bliss,  Rev.  Darago  211. 
Blue   Ridge   Mountains    111,    137, 

146. 
Boonesboro   Gap  90. 
Booth,   John   Wilkes    191,    215. 
Boreman,   Gov.  A.   I.   62,   77,   82, 
presents   flag  to    10th  W.   Va. 
Inf.    166,    173,   209. 
Boswell,   Benjamin  D.    163. 
Boughman,  David  43. 
Boughner,   Oliver  P.  46,  47,   117, 

223. 
Boydton   Plank   Road,   Va.    178, 

179. 
Brake,    Wm.    28. 

Braxton    County,   W.   Va.   20,    24, 
25,  27,  30,  31,  33,  34,  38,  39, 
43,  66,  69,  81,  82. 
Braxton    County    W.    Va.    Home 

Guards   31. 
Breckinridge,    Gen.    John    Cabell 

87,  90,  95,   112,   116,   139. 
Bridgeport,  W.  Va.  61,  62. 
Brock's   Gap,   Va.    146. 
Brooke  County,  W.  Va.  204. 
Brooks,   Henry   27. 
Brophy,  J.  P.  218. 
Brown,   John   57. 
Brown's   Gap,   Va.    144,    147. 
Brucetown,  Va.    111. 
Brunnell  family   10. 
Buckhannon,  W.  Va.  23,  29,  34, 
35,  37-44,  46,  48,  54,  55,  57, 
58,  59,  64,  65,  145. 
Bukey,  Van  H.  30,   105,   138,   163. 
Bulltown   Road,   W.  Va.   28,   65. 
Bulltown,  W.  Va.  31,  32,  38,  45, 

46,  48,  54,  69,  78,  81. 
Bunker  Hill,  W.  Va.   87. 
Bunkerville   Station,   Va.    185. 
Burgess'   Mills    179. 
Burkeville,   Va.    185,    188,    189. 
Burnett,  Col.  H.  L.   193,   197. 
Burning   Springs,   W.   Va.   23,   32, 
40,    57. 


Bushong,  Millard  Kessler  86,  87, 

89,  95,   103,   112,   142,   157. 
Butcher,  John  43. 
Butcher's  Fork,  W.   Va.    16. 
Butcher's  Hill,  W.  Va.  64. 
Butler,  Gen.  Benjamin  F.   170. 
Cadiz,  Ohio  215. 
Cairo,  W.   Va.  211. 
Calhoun   County,  W.   Va.   20,   24, 

31,  39. 
Camden  Flats,  W.  Va.  23. 
Camden,  Dr.  T.  B.  28. 
Camp   Chase   26. 
Camp   Forguson  43,  45. 
Camp  Hartsuff  46,  47. 
Camp   Morrin   45. 
Camp   Pickens   27,   34. 
Camp  Russell    165,    167,    168. 
Campbell,   Col.  Jacob   M.    101, 

102. 
Campbell,  Wm.  36. 
Canada    191,   204. 
Capitol    Penitentiary    192. 
Carter,   Col.   Thomas   H.    112. 
Caskie,  R.  A.  23. 
Catholic   Church   9,   Mrs.    Surratt 
a   member    198,   John   Surratt 
with  priests  at  St.  Liborie  202, 
Papal    Guards    204,    213,    215, 
216,  217,  221,  222. 
Catholic   Review   215,   216. 
Cedar  Creek,  Battle  of   151,   167, 

211. 
Cedar  Creek  Road   105. 
Cedar  Creek,  Va.   79,   82,    106, 

138,    147-54,    160-4. 
Cedar  Creek,  W.  Va.   14. 
Cedarville,    Va.,    Battle    of    103, 

106. 
Centreville,   W.   Va.    76. 
Century   Magazine   214. 
Ceredo,  W.  Va.  26. 
Chaf fin's    Farm,   Va.    173. 
Chambersburg,   Md.   86. 
Chandler,   Pelig   W.    192. 
Charles   Town,   W.   Va.   56,    106, 

169. 
Charleston,  W.  Va.  20,  23,  70,  77, 

79,   206,   207. 
Charlottesville,   Va.    86,    147. 
Cheat   Mountain,   W.   Va.   37,  40, 

46,   81. 
Cheat    Mountain    District    33,    34, 

37,    38. 
Cheat   Mountain    Line    22. 
Cheat  Mountain  Pass   22,  45,  46, 

56,   64,   58. 
Cheat   Mountain    Summit   45. 
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Chesapeake  and   Ohio  Canal   93. 

Chesebrough,  Wm.  H.   56. 

Chester   Gap,   Va.    111. 

Chicago    Post    218. 

Chickahominy   River    176. 

City    Point    Railroad    177. 

City   Point,    Va.    170,    176,    177. 

Clampitt,   John    193,   218,   219. 

Clark  County,   Ohio    14. 

Clark,  J.  C.   29. 

Clarksburg,  W.  Va.  9,  11,  14,  19, 
24,  25,  29,  34,  35,  37,  44,  46, 
54-8,   61-3,  65. 

Clary,   Col.   Robt.   E.   37. 

Claven's   Cabin,    W.   Va.   64. 

Clendennin,  David  R.    192,   197. 

Clifton-Berryville    Road    106. 

Clifton,  Va.   105,   107. 

Clover   Lick,   W.   Va.   64. 

Cluseret,  Col.  Gustave  P.  48,  49, 
54. 

Coal    (guerrilla)    43. 

Columbia   Furnace,   Va.    147. 

Columbus,   Ohio   26. 

Comin,  Rev.   C.   W.   223. 

Comstock,    Gen.    Cyrus    192,    193. 

Concord   Junction,   Va.    189. 

Conley,  James  P.  38,  41. 

Conley,   Perry   31,   41. 

Conner,   Gen.   James    149. 

Connecticut    15. 

Connecticut    troops,    18th    Infan- 
try  Regiment    101. 

Cook,  Dr.  Roy  Bird  27-9,  33,  79, 
141. 

Cool  Spring,  Va.,  Battle  of  95. 

Corbin,    Mathew   44. 

Cox,   Gen.  Jacob   D.   37,  48. 

Cox,   Walter  S.    194. 

Cox   Road,  Va.    185. 

Crampton's    Gap,   Md.   90. 

Cravens,  John  O.  51. 

Crook,  Gen.  Geo.  37,   77,   79,  80, 
82,   88,   93,  94,  95,   97,   98, 
101-13,   116,   117,   138,   139, 
143,    145-9,    151,    152,    156, 
158-60,    167,    169,    173. 

Cross   Keys,  Va.    143. 

Crouch   Fortifications,   W.    Va.    64. 

Culpeper  Court  House,  Va.    111. 

Cumberland  Gap  46. 

Cumberland,  Md.  46,  65,  74,  78, 
103. 

Cummings,   Thomas    14. 

Cunningham,    Enoch    28,    29. 

Cunningham,    Miss    Nancy    9. 

Curtis,    Gen.    N.    Martin    171. 

Curtis,   Col.  Wm.   B.    163,    178, 
180. 


Custer,    Gen.    Geo.    A.    14b,    147, 

149,    152,    154,    160,    161. 
Cutright,   Milton   27. 
Cutright,   W.   B.   46,    141. 
Cutshaw,   Wilfred  E.    112,    144. 
Dabney's  Mill,  Va.    178. 
Dandy,   Col.   Geo.   B.    180. 
Danville  Road   185. 
Danville,  Va.    176. 
Darkesville,   W.  Va.  87,  88. 
Darnall,    Col.    Morgan    Alexander 

34,   38,   39,   44,   79. 
Davies,  Henry  E.   103-5,   109,    117, 

138. 
Davis,    President    Jefferson    213, 

215. 
DeBolt,    Wm.    27. 
Deem,  Abram,  Murder  of  35. 
Deep   Botton,   Va.    107,    173. 
Delaware    104. 

Department    of   Maryland    104. 
Department  of  the  Mississippi   34. 
Department   of   the   Ohio    20,    25, 

26. 
Department    of    Pennsylvania    104. 
Department    of    the    Potomac    34. 
Department    of    the    Susquehanna 

104. 
Department  of   Virginia   202. 
Department   of   Virginia   and 

North    Carolina    168. 
Department    of    Washington    104. 
Department    of    West    Virginia    63, 

76-80,   88,    102,    104. 
Department    of    Western    Virginia 

26,   33,   88. 
Derrick's    Battalion     (Clarence) 

70. 
Devens,    Gen.    Charles    171,    175, 

189,    201. 
Devin,   Gen.  Thomas   C.    106,    143, 

156. 
Dinwiddie    Court   House,    Va.    178, 

179. 
District    of    Columbia    85,    86. 
District    of    North-Eastern    Va. 

202. 
Doddridge   County,   W.   Va.   35. 
Doddridge,    John    M.    209. 
Doster,  Wm.  E.   194. 
Douglas,   C.   E.   35. 
Douglas,    Henry   Kyd    109,    118, 

142. 
Downs,   Geo.   31. 

Droop   Mountain,   Battle   of   69-74. 
Drury   (ship)    173. 
Dry  Fork  of  Cheat  River,  W.  Va. 

42,   45,   82. 
Dry  Tortugas  Islands   197. 
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Dublin,   Va.   69. 

Duffie,   Gen.   Alfred   N.   70-3,  93, 

94,   104. 
Dumont,   Col.   Ebenezer  21. 
Dusky,  Dan   76. 
Dutch   Gap   Canal    171,    173. 
Duval,  Col.  Isaac  H.  98,    101, 

114-7,    168,    169. 
Dyer,  Fredrick  H.   26,   35,  37,  38, 
45,   46,   53,   54,   58,    63,   80,    88, 
102,    172,    176,    189,    190. 
Early,   Gen.   Jubal   Anderson    85- 

98,    103-113,    116,    119,    140-165. 
East   Tennessee    and    Virginia 

Railroad   77-9. 
Echols,  Gen.  John  69-71,   76,   86, 

87. 
Edenburg,  Va.  55,   142,   143. 
Egan,  Michael  41. 
Eighteenth  Army  Corps  168. 
Eighth  Army  Corps  143,  144,  147, 

150,    151,    155-8,    160,    162. 
Eisenschiml,  Otto  189. 
Ekin,   Gen.   James  A.    193,    197. 
Elizabeth,  W.  Va.  40. 
Elk  Mountain,   W.   Va.    73. 
Elk  River,  W.   Va.   74. 
Elkwater-Elk   Water,    W.    Va.    34, 

37,  39,  40,  65. 
Elliott,    Gen.    Washington    L.    55. 
Ely,  Col.  Wm.  G.   101. 
Emory,    Gen.    Wm.    H.    113,    114, 

138,    139. 
England   204. 
Ervin,  Robert  31. 
Ewell,  Gen.  Richard  S.  61,  85. 
Ewing,   James   M.   41,    118. 
Ewing,  James  M.  Jr.  207. 
Ewing,   Thomas  Jr.    193,    194. 
Ewing's   Battery    (Chatham   T. — 
Battery   G.    1st   W.   Va.   Artil- 
lery.)   59,  61-65,  67,  70,  71. 
Fairfax    County,   Va.    202. 
Fairmont,   W.   Va.   21,   55. 
Farabee,  Harvey   145. 
Farmville   Road,   Va.    185. 
Farmville,   Va.    186,    189. 
Ferrell,    Garland   43. 
Ferrero,  Gen.  Edward    170. 
Fifth   Army   Corps    185-7. 
Fincastle,   Va.   77. 
Fisher's  Hill,   Va.    137-40,    142, 
144,   147,   148,   150,   154,   155, 
161. 
Fisher's  Hill,  Battle  of   137,   143, 

167. 
Fitzgerald,    James   J.    98-100,    102. 
Five   Forks,  Va.    180. 
Flanagan,  Wm.    10. 


Flesher,  James  27. 
Ford's   Theatre   216. 
Fort   Baldwin    183. 
Fort  Fisher    170. 
Fort  Gregg   182-4. 
Fort  Harrison    172. 
Fort   Monroe    170. 
Fort  Pickens    27. 
Fort   Ricketts    165. 
Fort  Seibert   177. 
Fort  Useless    179. 
Fort  Welch   181,   182. 
Fort   Whitworth    182-4,    204. 
Foster,  Gen.  Robert  S.  175,  177-9, 
182,    183,    185,    187,    190,    192, 
197. 
Fox's  Gap,  Va.  90. 
Francis,  Wm.  28. 
Franklin,  W.   Va.  40,   67,   75,  82. 
Frederick,  Md.  90. 
Fredericksburg,   Va.    201. 
Freedmen's  Bureau  202. 
Freer,  Romeo  H.  223. 
Fremont,    Gen.    John    C.    34,    36, 

37,  42. 
French  Creek,  W.  Va.  40. 
Front  Royal  Pike   105,   107,   165. 
Front  Royal   Road   95,    105,    137. 
Front  Royal,  Va.   147,   151. 
Gaines'   Mill,  Va.   85. 
Gandy,   Cornelius    178. 
Gans,  Dr.  Geo.  C.  43,    145. 
Garnett,  Gen.  Robert  S.  22. 
Gerrardstown,   W.  Va.    101. 
Getty,    Gen.   George   W.    159. 
Gibbon,  Gen.  John   171,   172,    177, 

182,   184. 
Gibbony,    Mortimer    W.,    The 

hanging  of  35. 
Gibson,  Thomas  65,  67,  69,   72, 

176,    182. 
Gilmer  County,   W.   Va.    16,    17, 
20,  24,  25,  30,  31,  36,  39,  51, 
80,    174,   204. 
Gilmer   County   Home   Guards   36. 
Glenville-Elkwater  Line  34. 
Glenville,  W.  Va.   16,   17,   19,  20, 
23,  32,  34,  35,  39,  41,  51,  173, 
204. 
Godwin,   Gen.  A.   C.    118. 
Goff,  Eli  43. 

Gordon,   Gen.  John  Brown  87,  94, 
109,    112,    115,    135,    153-7,    162, 
187. 
Gordonsville,   Va.    147. 
Gould,  J.  Loomis  24-6,  33. 
Gould,   Jonathan   64. 
Grafton,   W.   Va.   20,   21,   37,   40, 
50,    55,    56,    61. 
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Grand  Army  of  the   Republic  222, 

223. 
Grant,    Gen.   U.    S.    77-9,    85,   98, 

104,   107,  112,   144-7,   151,   165, 

169,   172,   173,   175-7,  179,   180, 

182,    184,    186,    187,   202. 
Grant,   Mrs.   U.   S.    175. 
Grass   Lick,   W.   Va.   37. 
Great  Kanawha   River  58,   76,    78, 

207. 
Great  Kanawha  Valley  23,  48,  77, 

97. 
Greenbank,   W.  Va.   64,   69. 
Greenbrier  Bridge,  W.  Va.   67. 
Greenbrier   County,    W.    Va.   43, 

45,  67,   73. 
Greenbrier  River,   W.   Va.   81. 
Greene  County,  Ohio   14. 
Greenland   Gap,   W.   Va.   83. 
Griggs,  Ham   72. 
Grover,   Gen.    Cuvier    104. 
Guerrilla  warfare  41. 
Gulf    (The),  W.  Va.  45. 
Guy,  Joe   76. 
Hacker's  Creek,  Va.    179. 
Hadley,  E.  D.  157. 
Hall,  Moses  S.   15,  24,  25,  35,  41, 

74-6,   82,    155,    162,    171,    176. 
Hall,  Sophia  T.   15. 
Hall,  Wm.   D.   30. 
Halleck,  Gen.  Henry  W.  46,  48, 

53,  77,  97,   104,   169. 
Halltown,  W.  Va.  103,   105,   106. 
Hammer,  George  223. 
Hammer,  Lewis  223. 
Hampshire   County,   W.   Va.   43, 

203. 
Hancock,   Md.   65. 
Hancock  County,  W.  Va.   19. 
Hanen,   Samuel  R.    193. 
Hanks,  Rev.  Festus   14,   15. 
Hardy  County,  W.  Va.  43,  203. 
Harman,   Col.   A.   W.   57. 
Harmony,  W.  Va.  27. 
Harper,   Agnes    10. 
Harper's  Ferry,  W.  Va.   10,  56,  57, 

76,  78,  80,  88-91,  93,   103-6, 

145,   163,    169. 
Harper's  Weekly   103,    194,    195, 

198. 
Harris,  Agnes   16,  210. 
Harris,   Ann    10. 
Harris,   Anne    11. 
Harris,    Clara    212. 
Harris,    Hanna    11. 
Harris,  Jane   11. 
Harris,   James    11. 
Harris,  John  9,    11,   14,    16. 
Harris,   John   P.    11. 


Harris,  John  T.    16,   23,    173,   212, 

222. 
Harris,   Margaret    11. 
Harris,   Martha   A.    16,   202. 
Harris,   Mary    11. 
Harris,    Mary    Virginia    16,    209. 
Harris,   Sophia    15,    16,   202,   212. 
Harris,  Thomas  9,   14. 
Harris,   Gen.   Thomas    Maley 
Born   9. 

Taught  school    14. 
Studied  medicine    14. 
Married    14. 

Returned    to    Harrisville    15. 
Children    16. 

Commissioned    by   state    32. 
Oil    property    destroyed    32. 
Commissioned    by   U.    S.    34. 
Commands    Cheat    Mountain 

District    38. 
Moves    headquarters    to    Buck- 

hannon   39. 
Commissioned  a  colonel  41. 
Commands    1st    Division    157. 
Brevetted  Brig.   Gen.    167. 
Commands    Independent    Divi- 
sion  171. 
Congratulated    by    Gen.    Grant 

184. 
Commands    Independent    Divi- 
sion   189. 
Commands    1st   Independent 

Brigade    201. 
Commands    District    of    North 

Eastern   Va.   202. 
Offered    permanent    commission 

as   Lieut.-Col.    203. 
Resumes    his    medical    practice 

203. 
Elected    to    W.    Va.   House   of 

Delegates   203. 
Commissioned    Major    General 

204. 
Adjutant    General    of   W.    Va. 

205. 
Federal    Pension    Agent   209. 
Elected    mayor    of    Harrisville 

211. 
Dies   222. 
Harrison   County,   W.   Va.   9,   33. 
Harrisonburg,    Va.    144,    145. 
Harrisville,  W.  Va.    10,    13,  211, 

212,   221,    222. 
Hartranft,   Gen.  John   F.    192,    197. 
Hartsuff,   Gen.   George   L.    175. 
Hatcher's  Run,  Va.    177-9,   181, 

183. 
Hawley,    Mass.    15. 
Hayes,    George   54. 
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Hayes,   Perry   31. 

Hayes,   Col.   Rutherford   B.    100. 

Hayes   and   Wheeler   Club   211. 

Haymond,   Ben   27,   28,  31,   43. 

Hays,   Wm.   M.   34. 

Headquarters    Department    202. 

Hebner,  Wm.  C.  47. 

Heckman,   Gen.   C.  A.    171. 

Herold,   David   E.    193,    197. 

Hertzog,  Dr.  43,  44. 

Hewes,   Col.  D.  30. 

Hewett,  Wm.   146,  162,  164,  165, 
169-73,   179,   180,   182,   187. 

High   Bridge,  Va.    185. 

Highland  County,  Va.  47,  81. 

Hightown,  Va.  47. 

Hill,    Ambrose   Powell    85. 

Hillsborough,   Va.   70,   73,   93. 

Hinkins,   Peter    138. 

Holliday,  John  W.  105,  108,  138, 
163,    180,    189. 

Holly  Creek,  W.  Va.  38,  39. 

Holly   River,   W.   Va.   45. 

Holt,  Gen.  Joseph   192,   197,  216. 

Hooker,  Gen.  Joseph  56. 

Horton,  J.  M.   167,   168. 

Hotchkiss,  Jed   153. 

Howe,   Gen.   Albion   P.    192,    197. 

Hughes,  M.  W.   17. 

Hughes'  River  10,  23. 

Hughes'   River,   North   Fork  of    16. 

Hulderman,   Miss   223. 

Humphreys,  Gen.  Andrew  A.  178, 
179,   182. 

Humphrey's  Station,  Va.   177. 

Hunter,  Gen.  David  H.  82,  83,  88- 
90,  93,  94,  97,  102-4,  192,  195, 
197. 

Huntersville,  W.   Va.   67,   69,   70. 

Huntersville    Road    81. 

Huntington,   W.  Va.   26. 

Hupp's   Hill,    Va.    138,    148,    153. 

Husher's  Run,  W.  Va.  16. 

Huttonsville,   W.    Va.    37,    64. 

Huttonsville   Road    64. 

Hyman's  Battery  37. 

Hyre,  Harvey  66. 

Hyre,  Nimrod  34,  44,  66. 

Illinois  13,  46. 

Illinois    troops    16th    Cavalry    58; 
23rd   Infantry    78,    86-9,   98-102, 
105,    107,   108,    111,    115,    118, 
138,    141,    151,    163,    169. 
Imboden,  Col.  John  D.   49,  54-9, 
81,  86,  87. 

Independent  Division  Headquar- 
ters  Co.    189. 

Indiana    troops    6th    Infantry    21; 


7th    Infantry    21;    9th    Infantry 

21. 
Indianapolis,    Ind.    21. 
Iowa   212. 
Ireland   9. 
Irvine,   Col.   J.   21. 
Island    Ford,  Va.  94. 
Jackson,   Minter   17. 
Jackson  River  67. 
Jackson,    Gen.   Thomas   Jonathan 

47-9,  61,  66,  98. 
Jackson,  Col.  Wm.  L.  70,  81,  87. 
Jacksonville,   W.   Va.   28. 
James  River,  Va.  170,  173,   177. 
Jarboe,  James  A.  42,  44,  45,  47, 

57,    silences    last    Confederate 

guns    at    Appomattox    187. 
Jarboe,  James  H.  43. 
Jarboe,  John  M.   75. 
Jefferson,   Md.    90. 
Jenkins,   Gen.  A.   G.   45,    76. 
Jersey   Farm   210. 
Jetersville,   Va.    185. 
Johnson,    President    Andrew    188, 

191,  197,  201,  213. 
Johnson,   Gen.  Bradley  Tyler  87, 

88,    103. 
Johnson,    Reverday    14,    196. 
Johnston,  David  E.   172. 
Johnston,   Rev.  J.  R.   202. 
Johnston,    Gen.   Joe    176. 
Johnston,   Martha   A.    202. 
Jones,   Gen.   Samuel   67. 
Jones,    Rev.    Samuel    Charles    221- 

3,   212. 
Jones,   Gen.  Wm.  E.  54-9. 
Jones-Imboden    raid    54-61. 
Jourdan,  Gen.  James   174. 
Kautz,  Gen.  August  V.   175,    190, 

192,  197. 
Kearneysville,  W.  Va.  88. 
Keeper,  J.  V.  71. 

Keeper's   Battery   63,    65,   67,   69, 

71,    73,    76,    81. 
Keezletown,   Va.    143. 
Keezletown   Road    144. 
Kelley,  Gen.  B.  F.  21,  22,  37,  40, 

42,    44-50,    53-6,    58,    61-3,    65, 

67,  69,   75-7,  80-3,  88,  209. 
Kellogg,    Horace    163,    178,    180, 

181,   185. 
Kelly,   John   223. 
Kenly,  Gen.  John  R.  55,  91. 
Kenny,   Hamill   57,   67. 
Kentucky    19,    46. 
Kernstown,   Va.    97-9,    102,    164, 

165. 
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Kernstown,    Va.,    Battle    of    97-9, 

102. 
Kershaw,    Gen.    Joseph    106,    109, 

111,  142,   144,   149,   153-5,   165. 
King,   H.   H.    115. 

Kingwood,  W.  Va.  55. 

Kirby,    Charles   W.    118. 

Knicely,    Samuel   E.    66. 

Kuykendall,   J.   P.   35,    162. 

Lady,   J.   B.    64. 

Lake    (guerrilla)    43. 

Lang,   Theodore    F.    24,   48,    53-5, 

167,    175,    176,    203. 
Latham,   Col.   George   R.   54. 
Laurel   Creek,   W.   Va.   41. 
Laurel   Hill,   W.   Va.    22,   61. 
Lawrence,   Gen.   E.   D.    202. 
Lawson,   Charles   D.   38. 
Lawson,   L.   T.   79. 
Leading  Creek,  W.  Va.  43,  45,  86. 
Lee,    Gen.    Fitzhugh    75,    106,    112, 

137,   139,  144. 
Lee,   Gen.   Robert  E.   85,   86,   88, 

93,  98,   107,   111,   119,    139,   143, 

144,   150,   152,   165,   172,   176-87. 
Leedstown,  W.  Va.   73. 
Leesburg,  Va.  93. 
Leesburg  Pike  93. 
Leetown,   W.   Va.   85,   87,   88,  93. 
Leib,  Charles  21,  27,  33. 
Leslie,   James  Jr.   25. 
Letcher,   Gov.   John  20,  36. 
Lewis  County,  W.  Va.  25-7,  30, 

33,  34,  54. 
Lewis,   Gen.   Wm.   90. 
Lewisburg,  W.  Va.  67,  69,  70,   72, 

82,    85. 
Libby   Prison    51,    66,    205. 
Lincoln,    President    Abraham    19, 

23,  33,  55,  62,  77,  89,  97,  118, 

167,    168,    174,    177,    188,    189, 

191,    194,    196,    198,    204,    217, 

219. 
Lincoln,  Robert  198. 
Lincoln,  Col.  Wm.  S.  63,  113,  115, 

116,    119,    120,    148,    149,    176, 

185. 
Linton,   John    P.    101,    105,    107, 

108,   117. 
Little  Fort  Valley,  Va.   146. 
Little   Kanawha   River   30,   31,    57. 
Little    North    Mountain,    Va.    137, 

139,   140. 
Lloyd,  John  M.  218. 
Lockard,  A.   P.   24,  68,   72,   75. 
Lomax,    Gen.    Lunsford    L.    107, 

112,  144,   146,  147,  153. 

Long,  Gen.  Armistead  Lindsay  87. 
Longstreet,   Gen.   James   85. 


Loomis,    Judge    George    209. 
Lossing,   Benson   J.   22. 
Lost  River,  W.  Va.   37,   67. 
Louisville    Kentucky    Medical 

School   15. 
Lovettsville,   Va.  93. 
Lowell,  Col.  Charles  R.  Jr.   105. 
Lowther,    Minnie    Kendall    9,    14, 

16,   41,   63,   66,    167,    175,    184, 

187,   203,   204. 
Luray  Valley,  Va.   137,   138,    146, 

153. 
Luray,   Va.    143. 
Lynchburg,    Va.    85,   86,    187-9. 
Lynchburg   Road    186. 
Mackenzie,    Gen.    Ranald    S.    177, 

187,    188. 
Maine    (battleship)    221. 
Maley,   Agnes  9-11. 
Maley,  Clara   212. 
Maley,    Lawrence    9-11,    13. 
Maley   school    14. 
Maley  Grist  Mill   11,   13. 
Marietta   Ohio   21. 
Marietta   College    14,   58. 
Marling  Bottom,   W.   Va.   67,    70. 
Marsh,   Lewis   M.   35,   41,    102. 
Marshall,  J.  W.  64. 
Martinsburg,  W.   Va.  56,   79,   86-9, 

93,    101,    102,    104,    141,    144, 

159,    162,    165. 
Maryland    90,    104. 
Maryland   Heights,    Md.    89,   90. 
Maryland   troops   2nd   Infantry   78; 

2nd   Eastern    Shore    Maryland 

Regulars    107;    5th  Infantry  201. 
Massachusetts    troops    34th    Infan- 
try  78,   94,    101,    115,    119,    149, 

163;    4th    Cavalry    185. 
Massanutten   Mountain,   Va.    137, 

138. 
Matheny,  Thomas  Marion  50,  95. 
Maxwell,    Hu    100. 
McAdams,  John   34,   49. 
McCarty,  Burke  198. 
McCausland,    Gen.    John    87-9,    103. 
McClellan,   Gen.   George   B.   20-2, 

30. 
McCollom,  Charles  B.   118. 
McComber,  George   168. 
McCourt,   James   74. 
McCoy    (bushwhacker)    73. 
McDonald,  E.   H.  49. 
McKinley,    Wm.   Jr.    163,    164. 
McLaughlin,   Duncan   38. 
McNemar's    Church,    W.    Va.    75. 
Meade,   Gen.   George   G.    177, 

185-7. 
Meadow  Bluff,   W.   Va.   73. 
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Meadows,    Alexander    17. 
Medal   of  Honor— U.   S.    141. 
Medal  of  Honor— W.   Va.   205. 
Meigs,   John    146. 
Melvin,   Gen.   T.   80. 
Merrimac    (ship)    40. 
Merritt,    A.    Clarkson    71. 
Merritt,    Gen.    Wesley    105,    107, 

137,    138,    143,    144,    146,    149, 

160,   161. 
Methodist    Episcopal    Church    211, 

212,   221,   223. 
Michigan   46. 
Middle    Department    45,    49,    54, 

90,   104. 
Middle  Division    119. 
Middle   Fork  Bridge,   W.   Va.   57, 

58. 
Middle  Fork   River,  W.   Va.  47 
Middle    Military   Division    104. 
Middle   Road,   Va.    146. 
Middletown,   Va.  44,   50,  97, 

157-9,   164,   167. 
Middletown,    Battle    of    174. 
Miles,  Gen.  Nelson  A.   180,   182, 
Milford,   Va.    138. 
Military    Commission    190,    192-8, 

204,   205,    213,    215-9,   222. 
Military   telegraph   44. 
Mill  Creek,  Va.  117,  159. 
Mill   Point,   W.   Va.    70. 
Millsborough,    Va.    67. 
Millwood,  Va.    107. 
Millwood-Winchester    Pike     105. 
Milroy,   Gen.  R.  N.   33-40,  47-50, 

53,    54. 
Milroy's    Division    Upper   Potomac 

54. 
Milroy's   Division   Winchester   53. 
Mineral    County,    W.    Va.    34,   43. 
Mingo  Flats,  W.  Va.  42. 
Mitchell,   Gen.    O.   M.   26. 
M'Kinney's     Settlement,    W.    Va. 

211. 
Moats,   Ben   102. 
Mollohan,   George  D.   66. 
Mononacy,    Md.    169. 
Monroe  County,  W.  Va.  69. 
Monterey,  Va.  37,  39. 
Moor,  Augustus  69-73,  75,  76,  78, 

79,  80. 
Moore,   A.   C.   42. 
Moore,   George   G.    141. 
Moore,   Guy  D.    193,    196. 
Moorefield,  W.  Va.  49,  67. 
Moorefield   Junction,   W.   Va.    75. 
Morgan,  David  32,  39. 
Morgan,   Dr.    15. 
Morgan,   John    G.    205,    207. 


Morgantown,    W.    Va.    55,    206. 
Morris,   Gen.  Thomas   A.   21. 
Mosby,   John    S.    109,    111,    144, 

145,    164. 
Moulton,    Albert   P.    185. 
Mount  Crawford,  Va.    145. 
Mount   Jackson,    Va.    143,    147, 

161. 
Mount    Sidney,    Va.    145. 
Mount   Vernon,    Va.    169. 
Mountain    Boy     (steamer)     206, 

207. 
Mountain   Department  34,   35,   37. 
Mountain  House,  W.   Va.    73. 
Mudd,  Dr.  Samuel  A.   193,    197. 
Mulligan,   Col.   James   A.    87,   88, 

90,   93,   94,  98-100. 
Mulligan,   Mrs.   James    A.    173. 
Murrin,  Thomas  D.  38,  42. 
Narrow  Passage,  Va.    142,    143. 
New   Creek,   W.   Va.   34,   37,   42-4, 

46,  48,  58,  61-3,  69,  73,  75,  81, 

83. 
New   Hampshire   troops   2nd   In- 
fantry  201. 
New  Market,   Va.    138,    143,    146, 

148,    164,    165. 
New   River,  69. 
New  York  89. 
New    York   Tribune    214. 
New    York    troops    21st    Infantry 

81,  85;   96th  Infantry  201;   6th 

Cavalry    156;    21st  Cavalry  85; 

5th    Heavy    Artillery    90,    147; 

17th   Independent  Battery    177. 
Newtown,  Va.  97,    105,   113,    159, 

164. 
Nicholas   County,   W.   Va.   30,   44. 
Nineteenth   Army   Corps   91,    102, 

104,    105,    113-5,    141,    143-5, 

147,   150,  151,  155-8,   162,  164. 
North    American   Review   214. 
North   Fork   44. 
North  Fork  of  the   South   Branch 

of    the    Potomac    39. 
North    Mountain,    Va.    88,    101, 

137,    146,    151. 
North  Mountain,  W.   Va.  67. 
North    Mountain    and    Williams- 
port   Road,   Va.    88. 
North    Mountain    Depot,    W.    Va. 

88. 
Northcott,   Robert  S.   163,  201. 
Northwestern    Turnpike    50. 
Oakland,   Md.   55. 
Ohio   13-5,   19,  20,  32,  33,  46,   55, 

57,    104. 
Ohio   Number  3    (steamer)    21. 
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Ohio  River  20,  26,  30,  31,  48,  50, 
58,   76,  98. 

Ohio  Valley   10,  57. 

Ohio    troops     14th     Infantry    21; 
15th    Infantry    21;    16th    Infan- 
try 21;    17th   Infantry  23;    18th 
Infantry   21;    28th   Infantry    58, 
63,    65,   69-73,    75,    76,    78,   80; 
36th    Infantry    38;    84th    Infan- 
try 45;   86th   Infantry  45;    110th 
Infantry   55;    116th   Infantry   78, 
163;    122nd    Infantry    55;    123rd 
Infantry  55,   108,   178,   180,   181, 
185;    3rd    Independent   Co.    Ohio 
Cavalry    58. 

O'Laughlin,    Michael    193,    194, 
197. 

Old  Coaly  72,  168,  212,  222. 

Oldroyd,   Osborne   H.    192-5,   219. 

Oley,  Col.  J.  H.   71. 

Opequon   Bridge    89. 

Opequon   Creek    112,    113,    164, 
165,   168. 

Ord,  Gen.  Edward  O.  C.  77,  79, 
168,  171-7,  178,  181,  182,  185 
188,   189. 

Ormerman,  I.   B.    168. 

Otter  Slide  Creek,  W.  Va.   16. 

Owens,  Joshua  P.  36. 

Papal  States  204. 

Parke,   Gen.   John    G.    178,    179, 
182. 

Parkersburg,    W.    Va.    14,    15,    20, 
21,  23,  30,  34,  40,  47,  48,  55-7, 
79,    80,    93,    207,    209;    hanging 
of   Gibbony   at   35;    invaded    21. 

Parkersburg  Institute   14. 

Parrill,   Abram    51. 

Parsons,   Devil   Bill    27. 

Patterson's   Creek,   W.   Va.    89. 

Patton,   Col.    George   S.   67. 

Payne,   Lewis    193,    194,    197,   218. 

Payne,  Gen.  Wm.  H.   153. 

Pegram,   Gen.   John    153. 

Pendleton  County,  W.  Va.  81,  82. 

Pennsboro  and  Harrisville  Rail- 
road,  W.  Va.  212. 

Pennsylvania    89,    104. 

Pennsylvania    troops    3rd    Infantry 
78;    4th    Infantry    78;    14th    In- 
fantry   58,    63-5,    69,    70;    54th 
Infantry   78,    101,   102,    105,   107, 
108,    111,    115,    117,    118,    138, 
151,    163,    169,    185;    87th    In- 
fantry   54;    12th    Cavalry    56; 
14th  Cavalry  56,   58,  63-5,  69- 
71,   80;    18th  Cavalry  67. 

Perry,  Wilben   64. 

Petersburg,   Va.    85,    86,   88,    111, 


144,    147,    148,    165,    166,    168, 

171,    176,    180,    182-4,    204. 
Petersburg,  W.  Va.  40,  49,  59,  67, 

69. 
Petroleum,  W.  Va.   23,  211. 
Philadelphia,    Pa.    9. 
Philippi,   W.   Va.    21,   22,   34,   39, 

42,  48,  55,  63-5,  79,  86. 
Philippi  Road  64. 
Pickens,  James  27. 
Piedmont,  W.   Va.   34,   50. 
Pierpont,  Governor  Francis  H.   22, 

24-6,  29,   33-6,  42-7,  55,  62. 
Pierson,  Wm.   G.   27-9. 
Pierson's    Rangers    27,    28. 
Piggott,  E.  F.   180. 
Pitman,   Benn    196. 
Pittsburgh,   Pa.   98. 
Pleasant    Valley   90,    102-4. 
Plum,   Wm.   R.    111. 
Pocahontas  County,  W.  Va.  25, 

66,   76,  82. 
Pocahontas   Times    24. 
Point  of  Rocks,  Md.  89,  90. 
Point  of  Rocks,  Va.   177. 
Pond,   Francis  B.    23. 
Pond,   George   E.   90,   93,   97,   98, 

102-5,    107,    109,    112,    114-20, 

137,   139,   142-50    152,   153,   159, 

164,    165. 
Poolesville,   Md.   91. 
Pope   of   Rome   204. 
Poplar   Grove,   Va.    185. 
Port   Republic,   Va.    143,    144. 
Porter,   Admiral    David    D.    175. 
Porter,   Wm.   M.    19. 
Porter,  Col.  Horace   192,   193. 
Porterfield,    Col.    George    A.    20, 

22. 
Potomac   River    76,    85,    88,    91, 

102. 
Potter,  Andrew    163,   178,    180, 

188,   189. 
Powell,  Col.  Wm.  H.  48,   145. 
Powell    Mountain    44,    48. 
Presbyterian  Church  9,  11,  16,  17, 

202,   207,  211,   212,   214,   223. 
Prince    Edward    Court    House,    Va. 

186. 
Princeton  University  15. 
Purdy,  W.  S.  29. 
Pursellville,    Va.   94. 
Quaker  Road,  Va.   178. 
Railroad    Department    of    the    8th 

Army   Corps   45. 
Railroad  District  38,  45. 
Railroad  District  of  the  Mountain 

Department  37. 
Railroad    District    of    West    Vir- 
ginia  46. 
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Railroad  District  of  Western  Va. 

46. 
Railroad   Division   50. 
Ramseur,    Gen.    Stephen    Dodson 
87,  88,  90,  98,   109,   112,   153. 
Randolph  County,  W.  Va.  34,  38, 

39,  49. 
Randolph,  G.  W.  47. 
Ransom,  Gen.  Robert  88,   89. 
Rapidan  River  145. 
Rathbone,   Col.   John   C.    30. 
Rattling   Bridge    89. 
Rawlins,  Gen.  John  A.  174. 
Red   Bud   Run,   Va.    113-6,    137. 
Relay  House,  Md.  169. 
Republican   Party    19,   203,   210. 
Reserve  Division  West  of  Sleepy 

Hollow   80. 
Restored    Government    of    Virginia 

(Alexandria,    Va.)    62. 
Restored    Government   of   Virginia 

(Wheeling,  W.  Va.)    22,  24,  25, 

28,  32,  34,  41,  42,  47,  54,   55, 

62,  76. 
Rice's    Station,    Va.    185. 
Rich  Mountain,  W.  Va.  22. 
Richmond  Examiner  97. 
Richmond,  Va.   19,  26,  51,  66,  85, 

107,    145,    168,    172,    173,    176, 

184,  189,  201,  202,  205. 
Richmond    and    Danville    Railroad 

189. 
Richmond    State    Government    20, 

22,  62. 
Ricketts,  Gen.  James  B.  91,  95, 

139,    140. 
Righter,  John  64. 
Riggs,  Allen  N.  223. 
Righter,  John   64. 
Ritchie  County,  W.  Va.  9,   11,   15, 

16,  23,  24,  65,  66,  75,  76. 
Ritchie  County  Home   Guards   57. 
Ritchie   Court   House,   W.   Va.    15, 

16,  24,  35,  57,  202,  209,  211. 
Ritchie    County    Auxiliary   Bible 

Society  211. 
Roane  County,  W.  Va.  20. 
Roaring  Creek,  W.  Va.  42. 
Roberts,  Gen.  B.  S.  54,  55,  56,  58. 
Rockbridge  County,  Va.   10. 
Rockville,  Md.   91. 
Rocky  Gap,  W.  Va.,  Battle  of  73. 
Rodes,  Gen.   Robert   E.  87-90,  94, 

95,    107,   111,   112,   118,   139. 
Rodgers,  Col.  Robert  S.    107,    108. 
Rogers,   George  H.    13. 
Rollyson,   Samuel   A.   33,    168. 
Rome,  Italy  204 
Romney,  W.  Va.  37,  47,  81,  82. 


Rosecrans,  Isaac  A.   164,    168. 
Rosecrans,  Gen.  W.  S.  25,  26,  28- 

32,  34. 
Rcsser,   Gen.   Thomas   L.    76,   81, 

144-7,    152,    153,    161. 
Round   Top  Mountain,  Va.    141. 
Rowlesburg,  W.  Va.   55. 
Rude's  Hill,  Va.    146. 
Russell's   Mills,   W.   Va.   34. 
Sailor's  Creek,  Va.  185. 
Saint  John's  Episcopal  Church 

207. 
Saint   Patrick's    Cathedral    215. 
Salt  Lick,  W.  Va.  66. 
Samuels,  H.  J.  33. 
Sandy   Creek,  Va.    185. 
Sandy   Hook,  Md.   89,    169. 
Saurburn,  Peter  31. 
Scammon,  Gen.  E.  Parker  67. 
Schenck,   Gen.  Robert  C.   38,   39, 

49,  56,  58,  59,  61. 
Schoonmaker,    Col.    J.    N.    71. 
Scott,   A.   71. 
Second  Corps  Army  of  North 

Western    Virginia    85. 
Second   Army   Corps   178,    185, 

186. 
Seneca  Creek,  W.  Va.  39,  42,  44, 

75,    83. 
Sharpsburg,    Md.    89. 
Shenandoah   River  94,  95. 
Shenandoah  Valley   10,  79,  80,  82, 
85,    86,    89,    90,    103,    112,    119, 
168. 
Shepherdstown,   W.   Va.    88,    104. 
Sheridan,    Gen.    Philip   H.    104-7, 
109,   111-8,   142-55,   159-67,   173, 
176,    178-86. 
Shields,    Gen.   James   98. 
Shock,  Eli   17. 
Short,   Andrew  J.   74. 
Shreve,   B.   F.    102. 
Sigel,  Gen.  Franz  29,  77,  79,  80, 

82,   83,   88-90,  97. 
Simison,  Samuel  A.  105,  138,  163. 
Simons,  Christian   28. 
Sims,  Edgar  B.  9,   10,   15,   16. 
Sistersville,   W.   Va.    16. 
Sixth    Army    Corps    91,    95,    98, 
101-3,    105,    112,    113,    141, 
143-5,    147,    150,    151,    156-60, 
162,  164-6,   181,   183,  185,  186. 
Smith,    Gen.    Edward    W.    174. 
Smith    (guerrilla)    43. 
Smith,  Joshua  H.  192. 
Smithfield,   W.   Va.    87. 
Smithville,    W.    Va.    32. 
Snatchburg,    W.    Va.    40. 
Snicker's  Ferry,  Va.  94-7. 
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Snicker's   Ferry,   Battle   of   93-7. 

Snicker's   Gap,   Va.   91,    93,   94. 

Soldier   White's    (settlement)    82. 

Soley,  Alexis  C.   119. 

Solus,  W.  Va.    14,   15. 

South   Branch   of  the   Potomac   89. 

South   Branch    Valley    55,    69. 

South  Fork,  Va.  144. 

South    Fork,    W.    Va.    39. 

South  Fork   of  the   Potomac    75. 

South    Side   Railroad,   Va.    185. 

Spangler,   Edward    193,    194,    197. 

Speed,    Attorney    General     Tarnes 

191. 
Spencer,   W.  Va.   23,  32,  40. 
Spriggs,   John    S.    64. 
Stahel,  Gen.  Julius  79,  80,  86,  87, 

90. 
Stanton,  Edwin  M.  42,   167,   168, 

175,  178,    190,    192,    197. 
Staunton  Turnpike  23,  47,  69,  81. 
Staunton    and    Huntersville    Road 

81. 
Staunton,   Va.  81,   87,   105,   144, 

165. 
Steedman,  Col.   James  B.   21. 
Steer   Creek,   W.   Va.    17. 
Stephenson's  Depot,  Va.   107,   111, 

165,    168,    169. 
Stevens,    George    T.    151,    152, 

155-8,    160-2,    176,    181. 
Stevenson,   Gov.   Wm.  E.    105-7. 
Stickley's    Farm,   Battle   of    150. 
Stone,    Fredrick    193. 
Stout,   John  W.    17. 
Strasburg  Pike    106,    164. 
Strasburg-Cedar    Creek    Road    105. 
Strasburg    Road    98,    104,    106. 
Strasburg,   Va.  49-51,   53,   55,  97, 

137,   138,   141,   146-8,   154. 
Strasburg,  Va.,  Battle  of   150. 
Stuart,    George   9. 
Stutler,  Boyd  B.  23,   72,  205. 
Sullivan,    Gen.    Jeremiah    C.    78, 

79,  93,  98. 
Summers,   Festus   P.   89. 
Summersville,    W.    Va.    37,   44. 
Summit  Point,  W.  Va.    105,    111, 

112,    169. 
Surratt,  John    191,    192,   204. 
Surratt,    Mary    190,    193-8,    204, 

213,  215,  216,  218,  219. 
Surrattsville,    Md.    216. 
Suter,   John    163. 
Sutherland's    Station,    Va.    183. 
Sutton,   J.    J.    66,    153,    155,    162, 

176,  187. 

Sutton,  John  D.  35,  41,  43,  51,  74. 
Sutton   Road   65. 


Sutton,  W.  Va.  25,  29,  32,  37,  38, 

40,  41,  44,  46,  48,   54. 
Swift  Run,   Va.    144. 
Swisher,  H.  L.    100. 
Sykes,   Gen.    George    175. 
Taggart,  Col.  G.  W.   223. 
Tennessee    19. 
Tennessee   River  46. 
Tenth  Army  Corps   168. 
Terry,   Gen.  Alfred   H.    168,    170, 

202. 
Teters,   Wilbert  B.    163. 
Tetrick,  W.   Guy   16. 
Thoburn,    Col.   Joseph    78,   94,    95, 

99-101,    107,    108,    113-7,    119, 

139,    141,   148,   156,    157,    163. 
Thorn,    Col.    George    159. 
Thomas,  Gen.  Lorenzo    188. 
Thompson,  F.  W.    71. 
Three    Top    Mountain,    Va.     138, 

139,   153,   154. 
Tibbits,    Col.    Wm.    B.    93,    94. 
Timber  Ridge,   W.   Va.   45. 
Tompkins,  Col.   C.  H.    193,    197. 
Tom's  Brook,  Va.  146. 
Torbert,    Gen.    Alfred    116,    138, 

144,  146,   147,    153. 
Townsend,   E.  D.    193,   203. 
Tracy,   Col.   Albert   39,   40. 
Transallegheny    Historical    Society 

221. 
Triplett,   Marshall    82. 
Troy,   W.   Va.   30. 
Tumbling   Run,   Va.    137,    139. 
Tuning  family   66. 
Turner,    Gen.   John    175-8,    180-2, 

185-9. 
Twenty   Fifth   Army   Corps    177. 
Twenty    Fourth    Army    Corps    168, 

170-2,    175,    178,    179,    189,    190, 

201. 
Tygart's  Valley,  W.  Va.   21,   39. 
Tyler    County,    W.    Va.    33. 
Union,   W.   Va.    69. 
United    States    Army    troops,    1st 

U.   S.   Artillery   177;    5th   U.   S. 

Artillery   Battery    A    177;    Bat- 
tery L   56. 
Upshur    County,    W.    Va.    30,    33, 

38,   40,   49,   58. 
Valley   Pike,    Va.    98,    138,    144, 

145,  147. 

Valley  of  Virginia  47,  50,  53,   55, 
58,    77,   82,   85,   89,   91,   93,   94, 
97,    98,    102,    104-7,    111,    112, 
119,   142-7,   162,   165,   168. 

Venable,   Matthew   Walton    186, 
189, 
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Vermont    troops,    2nd    Infantry 

157. 
Virginia   104. 

Virginia  Confederate  troops  13th 
Infantry  142;  22nd  Infantry  70; 
42nd  Infantry  76;  12th  Cavalry 
57;  14th  Cavalry  70;  2nd  Corps 
165.  Also  see  Derrick's  Battery. 
Virginia    and    Tennessee   Railroad 

69. 
Walkersville    Pike,    W.    Va.    28. 
Wallace,  Gen.  Lewis  90,   167,   192, 

196,   197. 
Walter,   Father  215,   216. 
War  Department  41,   46,  47,   77, 
86,  90,   102,   104,    106,   112,    151, 
169,    174,    203,    207. 
Wardensville,  W.  Va.  49,  50,  67. 
Ware,    Andrew    43. 
Warm  Springs,  W.  Va.  67. 
Warner,   Ezra  J.   66. 
Warner,   (guerrilla)   43. 
Warnicke,    John    72. 
Warren,  Gen.  Gouverneur  K.    178- 

80. 
Washington,  D.  C.   20,  30,  46,   78, 
85,  90,  91,  95,  97,  98,  103,  112, 
118,    147,    153,    159,    169,    175, 
192,   202,   207. 
Washington,  D.  C,  Battle  of  91. 
Washington,   George   169,   192. 
Washington,  Pa.  202. 
Wayne  County,  W.  Va.   26. 
Waynesboro,  Va.    147. 
Waynesburg,   Va.    144. 
Weber,  Gen.  Max  80,  81,  88,  89. 
Webster  County,  W.  Va.   21,  25, 

31,   37-40,  45,   55,   76,   81-3,   86. 
Webster  County,  W.  Va.,  Expedi- 
tion to  39. 
Webster  County,  W.  Va.,  Guerril- 
las returning  to  39. 
Webster   Station   48,    55,    56,   61, 

62,  79,  82,  86. 
Webster  Dare  Devils  38. 
Weichmann    (Wiechman)   L.  J. 

218. 
Wells,   Col.   George   D.   94,    101, 

113-5,   139,   140,   148,   149. 
Wells,   Col.   Milton    158,    163,    170, 

171. 
Wellville,   Va.    185. 
West  Fork,  W.  Va.  25,  76. 
West  Point,  N.  Y.  203. 
West  Union,  W.  Va.  35,  57. 
West   Valley,   Va.    137. 
West   Virginia    Historical   Society 
221. 


West    Virginia    Legislature    166. 

West    Virginia    University    205. 

West  Virginia  troops,  1st  Infan- 
try 21,  38,  56,  78,  107;  2nd  In- 
fantry 58,  65,  71;  2nd  Infantry 
Mounted  67,  69-71;  3rd  Infan- 
try 29,  36,  56,  58;  3rd  Infantry 
Mounted  61-5;  4th  Infantry 
163,  169;  5th  Infantry  26;  6th 
Infantry  78,  80,  81,  193;  8th  In- 
fantry 26,  58;  8th  Infantry 
Mounted  61-5,  67,  69-71,  101; 
9th  Infantry  26,  30,  56,  65,  101; 
10th  Infantry  throughout  entire 
text;  11th  Infantry  26,  30,  65, 
78,  102,  104,  105,  111,  114, 
115,  118;  12th  Infantry  65,  78, 
111,  162,  163,  180,  201;  13th 
Infantry  78;  14th  Infantry  56, 
78,  80;  15th  Infantry  78,  102, 
105,  107,  108,  111,  114,  115, 
118,  138,  147,  151,  158,  163, 
165,    170,    178;    1st    Cavalry   28, 

38,  58;   3rd   Cavalry  56,   58;    1st 
Light    Artillery    58,    63,    71,    75, 
also    see    Ewing's    Battery,    Co. 
G,  and  Keeper's  Battery,  Co.  B. 

Weston,  W.  Va.   27-30,  33,  34,  38, 

39,  44,  54,  58,  65,   79. 
Wharton,    Gen.    Gabriel    C.    116, 

153,    154,    157. 
Wheeler,   E.   B.    66. 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.  20-2,  24,  28,  36, 

43,    44,    Ordnance    office    at    55, 

56,   61,   62,   203,   206. 
Wheeling    Intelligencer    221. 
Whig  Party    16. 

White    Oak   Road,   Va.    179,    180. 
White  Post,   Va.    107. 
White    Sulphur    Springs,    W.    Va, 

73. 
White's  Ford,  Va.  95. 
Whitson,  C.   C.   26,  30. 
Wickham,  Gen.  Wm.   C.    137,    153. 
Wiechman,    See   Weichmann. 
Wildes,  Thomas   F.    158,    163. 
Wilkinson,    Col.    Nathan    29,   42, 

46,   55,   81. 
Willey,    Waitman    T.    167. 
Williams,  J.  D.  217. 
Williamsport,  Md.    102. 
Wilson,    A.    102. 
Wilson,    Bartholomew,    W.     137, 

138,    144. 
Wilson,    Gen.    James    H.    104,    107, 

113. 
Wilson,   Van   223. 
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Winchester,  Va.  44,  47,  48,  50,  51, 
53-6,  61,  65,  67,  87,  97-9,  107, 
109,  112,  115,  117,  118,  139-41, 
145,  151,  152,  159,  160,  162, 
165. 

Winchester,   Va.,   Battle    of    119, 
143,    167. 

Winchester  Pike    113,    158,    164. 

Winchester   Road    101,    105,    113. 

Wirt  County,  W.  Va.  26. 

Wisconsin  troops  46;  19th  Infan- 
try 201. 

Wise,  Gen.  Henry  A.  23. 

Withers,  Henry  H.  41,  45,  51,  74, 
75,  98,  99,  105,  138,  154,  155, 
163. 


Wolfe,    John    223. 

Wood  County,  W.  Va.    10,   11,   15, 

recruiting   in    30. 
Woodstock,   Va.   49,   53,    55,   82, 

141-3,    164. 
Woofter,   E.   J.    223. 
Wool,   Gen.  John   E.   40,   44-6. 
Worthington,  Wm.  M.  43. 
Wright,   Gen.    Horatio   G.   90,   91, 

93-8,    102,    138,    139,    147,    151, 

152,    155,    156,    158,    159,    178, 

179,    181,    182. 
Wyoming   Territory    209. 
Yutay,  E.  D.    138. 
Zeigler,  Col.  John  L.  26,  31,  32. 
Zickafoose,   A.  W.   223. 


